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STOKES’  NEW  ART  BOOKS 


THE 


PAINTERS  of  JAPAN 

Bv  ARTHUR  MORRISON 


The  most  complete  and  authoritative  work  solely  on  this  subject  ever 
published.  It  treats  not  only  the  well-known  Ukiyoye  school,  but  other  more 
important  and  classical  schools  hitherto  little  known  to  the  Occidental. 
Arthur  Morrison  holds  the  highest  degree  of  honorary  membership  in  the 
Nihon  Bijutsu  Kyokwai — the  chief  art  institution  of  Japan.  The  illustrations 
are  remarkable  for  beauty  and  accuracy,  and  show  many  subjects  never 
before  reproduced.  Two  volumes — page  size,  10x15  inches,  21 0  illustra¬ 
tions  in  color  and  collotype,  $55.00  net.  Limited  edition  de  luxe,  with  ex¬ 
tra  set  of  illustrations  on  Japanese  vellum,  $jo.OO  net. 


EPOCHS  of  CHINESE 
and  JAPANESE  ART 

By  ERNEST  F.  FENOLLOSA 


The  greatest  authority  on  Oriental  art  and  an  inspiring  thinker.  Prof. 
Fenollosa  in  his  life  work  gives  a  survey  of  the  brilliant  creative  periods,  show¬ 
ing  the  esthetic  motives  underlying  the  various  art  forms.  He  sees  the  es¬ 
sential  relations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art,  and  writes  an  interesting  section 
of  the  “Pacific  School  ”  of  design.  A  rare  book,  full  of  thought  and  fresh¬ 
ness.  2  vo Is.,  cloth,  efto,  fully  illustrated  in  colors  and  black  and  white, 
$10.00  net;  postpaid  $10.60.  Ready  in  December. 


Each  volume  contains  sixty-four  full  pages  of  excel¬ 
lent  reproductions,  printed  on  India  tint  paper.  The 
introduction  in  each  book  is  a  biographical  and  critical 
note  by  the  editor,  designed  to  convey  the  greatest 
amount  of  information  possible  in  a  concise  manner. 
A  short  bibliography  and  a  catalog  of  the  artist’s  prin¬ 
cipal  works  complete  the  text.  In  most  cases  more  than 
one  artist  is  included  under  a  single  title. 

Volumes  Now  Ready 

DURER,  German 

WATTEAU  and  BOUCHER,  French 
J.  R.  SMITH,  English 
GOYA,  Spanish 

VAN  DYCK.  Dutch 

MANTEGNA,  Italian 

Each  boards ,  8*10,  80  cents  net ,*  postpaid ,  <p/  cents 


F.  A. 

Stokes 
Company, 

443-449 
Fourth  Ave. 

N.  Y.  City 
Send  me  com¬ 
plete  descriptions 
of Paintersof Japan,  ' 
Epochs  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Art,  Great 
Engravers,  Masterpieces 
in  Color  and  General 
Publications.  Check  cir¬ 
cular  wanted. 


MASTERPIECES 
in  COLOR 

New  Volumes 

BOUCHER  FRA  LIPPO  LIPPI  MANTEGNA 
PERUGINO  VAN  EYCK 

Each  with  eight  reproductions  in  full,  accurate  colors,  taken  direct 
from  the  original  paintings,  and  a  monograph  on  the  artist  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  a  critic  of  note.  A  very  popular  series.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  list  of  48  volumes.  Each  6j  cents  net-,  postpaid  JJ  cents. 


FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 


GREAT 

ENGRAVERS 


Edited  by  A.  M.  HIND 


A  SMALL  ARMCHAIR 

DESIGNED  BY  M.  PIERRE  SELMERSHEIM 

A  FTER  THE  “ART  NOUVEAU 

^  ^  By  way  of  a  postscript  to  much 

that  has  already  been  written  relative  to 
the  work  shown  in  the  1911  Salon  of  the 
“Artist  Decorators,”  of  Paris,  the  furni¬ 
ture.  undoubtedly,  was  of  greater  interest 
than  any  of  the  other  exhibitions  of  crafts¬ 
manship,  and  particular  significance  should 
be  attached  to  the  nature  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  detail  of  this  furniture. 

It  represents  a  development  of  “L’Art 
Nouveau”  designed,  however,  with  a  re¬ 
straint  in  feeling  and  a  conformity  to 
sound  principles  of  applied  ornament 
quite  foreign  to  the  idea  from  which  it  is 
obviously  an  outgrowth.  There  is  an  idea 
of  suggesting  rather  than  caricaturing 
natural  forms,  and  a  translation  of  these 
in  terms  of  the  decorative  rather  than 
the  grotesque.  The  furniture  is  carved, 
painted  or  inlaid — in  some  instances  all 
of  these  embellishments  are  employed  for 
the  decoration  of  one  piece. 

Of  the  designers  of  furniture  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  the  most  notable  work  were 
MM.  Pierre  Selmersheim  and  Paul  Fol- 
lot  and  MM.  Jallot  and  Dufrene. 


A  CHAIR,  BY  M.  PAUL  FOI.LOT 
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Write  for  ouFIllustra-^ 
ted  JuvenilelCatalogue 


Scribner  Holiday  Books 


Write  for  our  Illustra¬ 
ted  Holiday  List 


J.  M.  BARRIE’S  PETER  AND  WENDY 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD 

“The  book  is  successful  because  it  gives  Peter  Pan  reality  and  makes  him  the  hero  of  a  well-knit,  animated  and  thoroughly 
interesting  narrative.  The  story,  as  a  story,  is  skillfully  told;  one  simply  must  follow  it  to  the  end.  And  the  style  is  Mr. 
Barrie  at  his  best,  delicate,  vivid,  whimsical — above  all  things  whimsical.  Perfect  are  the  little  unexpected  turns.” — 
New  York  Tribune. 

“They  are  the  kind  of  lovely  things  one  dreams  about,  not  the  kind  of  things  one  spoils  with  a  critic’s  foolish  praise  or 
blame.  It  is  enough  that  Mr.  Barrie  has  put  Peter  into  a  book  for  fear  a  play  would  not  hold  him  long  enough.  Only 
curmudgeons  can  fail  to  bless  Mr.  Barrie  for  doing  it.” — New  York  Times. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.65 


STEVENSON’S  TREASURE 
ISLAND 

“All  the  heroic  characters  that  figure 
in  the  story  are  well  taken  care  of  in 
these  pictures.  .  .  .  Each  of  them 

looks  very  natural,  very  like  the  likeness 
Stevenson  must  have  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  was  writing  out  the  exciting 
experiences  of  his  treasure  hunters.” — 
New  York  Times. 

"Every  lover  of  'Treasure  Island’ 
will  be  sure  to  enjoy  Mr.  Wyeth’s  spirit¬ 
ed  con  cribu  tio  ns.  ’  '—-5 pring  field  Republi¬ 
can. 

16  Full-Page  Colored  Pictures 


“For  all  the  world  I  was  led  like  a  dancing  bear” 


Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Color 
By  N.  C.  WYETH 

“The  illustrations  in  color  by  Mr 
N.  C.  Wyeth  have  not  only  an  artistic 
quality,  but  have  caught,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  spirit  of  the  book  itself.  By 
all  odds  they  are  the  best  we  have  seen. 
If  R.  L.  S.  had  lived  to  see  them  they 
would  have  kindled  his  admiration,  and 
he  would  have  doubtless  been  the  first  to 
convey,  both  to  artist  and  publisher 
alike,  his  appreciation.  The  volume  will 
make  a  choice  holiday  gift.” — Boston 
Herald. 

Large  Square.  8vo.  $2.50 


SPANISH  SKETCHES 

By  EDWARD  PENFIELD 

With  his  pen  and  his  brush  Mr.  Penfield,  so  thoroughly  successful  in  his  “  Holland  Sketches,”  has  here  caught  and  repro¬ 
duced  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  Spain.  No  one  ever  before  as  vividly  expressed  the  charm  of  that  romantic  land. 

32  Illustrations  in  Color  by  the  Author.  $2.30  net;  postpaid,  $2.70 


CUPID’S  FAIR-WFATHER  BQOKE 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD  and  JOHN  CECIL  CLAY 

With  many  full-page  and  double-page  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  innumerable  smaller  ones  in  color. 

$1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.07 

THE  KITTEN’S  GARDEN  OF 

Vi-RSES 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  OLIVER  HERFORD 

The  author  here  parodies  Stevenson’s  “Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses”  as  cleverly  and  gracefully, 
perhaps  more  cleverly  and  gracefully,  than  he 
parodied  “Omar  Khayyam”  in  “The  Rubaiyat 
of  a  Persian  Kitten.” 

$1.00  net;  postage  extra 

MRS.  BURNETT’S 
LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY 

With  a  New  Preface  by  the  A  uthor.  Newly  Illustrated 
in  Color  and  Pen-and-ink  by  Reginald  Birch 
This  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  famous 
story  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  full-colored 
pictures  by  Reginald  Birch,  whose  black-and- 
white  representations  of  the  Little  Lord,  the  Earl 
with  his  mastiff,  and  all  the  other  charming  char¬ 
acters  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  original  edition. 

4I0.  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.20 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


By  T.  A.  COOK 
Old  Provence 

In  Two  Volumes.  Illustrated.  $2.50 
net. 

“He  offers  us  a  guide,  indefatigable, 
vigorous,  vivacious,  eager  to  discourse 
on  every  subject,  and  primed  with  very 
valuable  information.” — London  Times. 

Old  Touraine 

In  Two  Volumes.  Illustrated.  $2.50 
net. 

“The  conception  is  at  once  felicitous 
and  novel,  no  similar  work  having  been 
produced  either  in  England  or  France, 
and  the  execution  is  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
ception.” — London  Times. 

By  ERNEST  PE1XOTTO 

Romantic  California 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  $2.50  net; 
postpaid  $2.75 

“The  author  guides  his  readers,  with 
the  aid  of  pen  and  pencil,  through  the 
missions  and  the  remains  of  the  Spanish 
occupancy,  to  picturesque  points  within 
reach  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  Faral- 
lones  and  Pescadero  Point  and  the  Sier¬ 
ras.  He  takes  them  among  the  Italian 
vine  growers,  to  the  Bohemian  Club  en¬ 
tertainment  under  the  giant  trees,  and 
in  the  track  of  Bret  Harte’s  heroes.  It 
is  a  delightful  book.” — New  York  Sun. 
Through  the  French  Provinces 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  $2.50  net. 
By  Italian  Seas 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  $2.50  net. 


LITTLE  GIFT  BOOKS 

Each  16 mo.  Boards ,  50c.  net;  Limp 
Leather,  $1.00  net 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
By  Isobel  Strong 
This  little  book  by  Stevenson’s  step¬ 
daughter  presents  the  personality  of 
Stevenson  in  a  graphic  manner;  is  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  to  those  people  who  wish  a 
strong,  intimate  impression  of  the  man 
rather  than  a  full  record  of  his  life. 

The  Consul 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis 
“One  of  the  best  of  his  good  stories.” 

— Evening  Sun. 

By  MARY  R.  S.  ANDREWS 

The  Courage  of  the  Commonplace 

A  story  of  true  inspiration  about  a 
young  college  man  who  is  made,  not 
broken,  by  his  typical  but  real  tragedy 
of  junior  year. 

The  Perfect  Tribute  The  Lifted  Bandage 
By  RCMEHT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 
A  Christmas  Sermon 
Prayers  Written  at  Vailima 
Aes  Triplex 


The  School  of  Life 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke 

The  Success  of  Defeat 

By  Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock 

The  Messenger 

By  Katharine  Holland  Brown 

The  Master  of  the  Inn 

By  Robert  Herrick 

The  Ang-1  of  Lonesome  Hill 

By  Frederick  Landis 
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A  .  {  *  11  *  Information  concerning  paintings  and  other  objects  of 

1  1 1  L  V_J  1 11 1  G  ll  GS  art>  or  the  galleries  from  which  they  may  be  purchased, 

cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 
Address  ART  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT 
The  International  Studio,  114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


LONDON 

KYOTO 

OSAKA 

BOSTON 

Yamanaka  &  Co. 

254  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 

Works  of  Art  from  the 

|p 

Far  EaSt 

CLASSIFIED  EXHIBITIONS 

jjj  ||j 

of 

INTERESTING  OBJECTS 

*  *0*  1 

t-  -  .  ..M 

Are  Held  in  Our  New  Galleries 

n 


d AMES„ H.  WINN 

iHrtis  t  in  /PETALS  foe  signer  &7Ia(Cer  cf 
‘Distinctively  Individual Personal 

v!  d  E  W  E  L  R  y 

|h^  Exclusive  DESIGNS  sujbmiXfed/or  remounf 
^  my  ‘Diamonds  Precious  Stones  in 
ip  new  (^artistic ^forms'  appropriate. 
Jnr  ifw  iwearer  -'Prices reasonable 
ifccfUQsts/or  designs  bu  mail  given 
prompt  t&careful  attention  ♦  ♦ 

FINE  ARTS  BVILDING- CHICAGO 


SHERRIL  SCHELL 

of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  London 

Portraits  by  Photography 

SITTINGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 
Studio,  663  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
Telephone,  6653  Plaza 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

ALSO 

SMALL  BRONZES  AND  VOLKMAR  POTTERY 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  TRIAL  PROOFS  BY 

SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  P.R.E. 

AND  RARE  PROOFS  BY 

D.  Y.  CAMERON,  A.R.A. 

NOVEMBER  27  to  DECEMBER  16 

Jl  Iso  WHISTLER’S  Painting,  “A  Freshening  Breeze” 

C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR  ART  GALLERIES 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE,  between  28th  and  29th  Streets,  NEW  YORK 


In  the  detail  of  a  bookcase  by  M.  Jal- 
lot  may  be  seen  the  delicate  treatment. of 
the  carved  chestnut-leaf  motive  with 
blossoms,  in  very  low  relief,  and  most  care¬ 
fully  laid  out  so  that  the  design  should 
conform  to  the  structural  lines  of  the 
piece  of  furniture. 

In  the  detail  of  the  settle,  by  Paul  Fol- 
lot,  may  be  observed  the  decorative  in¬ 
tricacy  of  the  painted  and  inlaid  band  of 
ornament  and  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
piece  itself.  The  decoration,  as  in  the 
chair  which  accompanies  the  settle,  also 
by  M.  Follot,  seems  to  strike  an  entirety 
new'  note,  as  different,  in  many  ways,  from 
“L’Art  Nouveau”  as  ‘‘L’Art  Nouveau” 
w'as  different  from  any  preceding  schools 
of  design. 

The  chair  by  Pierre  Selmersheim  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  w'ork  rather  in  the 
matter  of  detail  than  in  general  feeling  of 
line  and  form. 


DETAIL  OF  A  SETTLE,  BY  M.  PAUL 
FOLLOT 


It  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  speculation 
to  decorators  for  some  years  as  to  exactly 
what  the  outcome  of  the  “Art  Nouveau” 
movement  would  be — whether  its  in¬ 
fluence  might  prove  to  be  baneful  or  in¬ 
vigorating.  Manifestations  appeared  as 
cime  went  on  which  caused  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  art  world  at  large  to  become 
tinged  with  alarm.  Woodwork,  furni¬ 
ture  and  decorations  became  weird,  con¬ 
torted,  fungus-like — the  things  of  a  dream. 
The  element  of  the  bizarre  knew  no  bounds 
and  a  free  rein  was  given  to  fantasy  and 
grotesquerie.  What  would  be  the  outcome 
of  it  all?  Current  lampoonists  ridiculed  it 
graphically  as  best  they  might,  but  the 
shaft  of  their  satire  was  broken  by  the 
serious  appearance  of  actual  examples 
more  weird  than  their  wildest  parodies.  It 
was  an  epidemic,  and  in  its  widespread  in- 
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THE 

PRINT-COLLECTORS 

Quarterly 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

The  December  Number  of  The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly 
contains  the  following  illustrated  articles: 

ROBERT  NANTEUIL  (1630-1678) 

By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 

ALLART  VAN  EVERDINGEN  (1621-1675) 

By  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  YOUNG  PRINT- 
COLLECTOR  TO  A  SENSE  OF  BEAUTY 

By  FRANCIS  BULLARD 

MERYON  AND  BAUDELAIRE 

By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

ANDERS  ZORN:  PAINTER-ETCHER 

By  J.  NILSEN  LAURVIK 

The  Quarterly  measures  7  x  4^  inches,  is  fully  illustrated,  bound  in 
gray  paper  covers,  and  is  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York 

NOTE — With  this  December  number  the  First  Annual  Volume  of  the  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUAR¬ 
TERLY,  containing  No.  1  to  5,  will  be  completed.  With  the  issue  of  February,  1912  (Volume  II,  No.  1), 
the  subscription  price  will  be  changed  from  Fifty  Cents  to  One  Dollar  a  year.  To  all  new  subscribers 
there  will  be  sent  on  request,  free  of  charge,  the  October  and  December  numbers  of  the  QUARTERLY. 

Frederick  Keppel  fi?  Co. 

Publishers 

4  East  39TH  Street,  New  York  City 
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MONA  LISA 

(Donna  Lisa  del  Gioconda) 

By  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

This  famous  painting  has  re¬ 
cently  come  into  added  promi¬ 
nence  by  reason  of  having 
been  mysteriously  stolen  from 
the  Louvre.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  reported  as  having 
once  offered  $5,000,000  for  the 
“Mona Lisa,”  which  was  refused. 

We  have  a  most  beautiful  re¬ 
production  in  color  of  this 
painting  issued  by  the  Medici 
Society.  So  perfect  it  is,  that 
even  the  delicate  crackle  of  the 
original  paint  and  varnish  is  re¬ 
produced.  Height  23J  inches, 
width  16  inches.  Price  $10.00. 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 


4  Park  Square,  Boston 

Sole  Agent  in  U.  S.  A.  for  The  Medici  Society,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps 


The  Anderson  Art  Galleries 

Madison  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New  York 


Public  Sales  of 

Private  Art  and  Literary  Collections 

Special  attention  given  to  meritorious  art  collections, 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  which  our  magnificent 
new  galleries  afford  the  most  ample  facilities.  Expert 
information  upon  request. 


Telephone  :  Bryant  7990 


S?  Ehrich  Galleries 
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OF  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 


Special  attention  given  to  Expertising,  Restoring  and  Framing 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  40th  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Louis  Katz 

Art  Galleries 


103  West  74th  Street 

( Near  Columbus  Avenue ) 

New  York 


AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 
ROOKWOOD  POTTERY 


fluence  threatened  to  overthrow  the  classic 
orders  themselves,  until  fortunately,  as  in 
all  similar  cases,  the  reaction  set  in  after 
the  radical  innovations  of  the  movement 
had  done  what  good  they  might.  Also,  as 
in  similar  cases,  the  good  influences  of  the 
“Art  Nouveau’’  movement  were  stronger 
than  the  detrimental  influences,  for  the  il¬ 
lustration  and  proof  of  which  the  critic 
need  look  no  further  than  the  work  of  the 
“Salon  des  Artistes  Decorateurs,’’  of 
Paris,  1911. 

It  would  seem  that  the  designers  have 
striven  for  the  grace  of  natural  forms  rather 
than  for  an  interpretation  of  any  partic¬ 
ular  “style,”  or  an  exploitation  of  any 
particular  school,  and  that  the  result  has 
Deen  essentially  happy  cannot  be  denied. 


DETAIL  OF  A  CARVED  BOOKCASE 
BY  M.  JALLOT 


PRIX  DE  ROME  WON  BY  A  WO¬ 
MAN 

Mlle.  Lucienne  Heuvelmans,  student 
in  scuplture  at  the  French  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  has  shattered  the  traditions  of 
that  body,  which  have  held  out  against 
encroachment  for  the  two  hundred  years 
since  its  establishment,  by  winning  the  Prix 
de  Rome.  No  woman  has  ever  before  been 
granted  this  award.  Mile.  Heuvelmans 
was  one  of  ten  contestants,  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  them  men.  She  exhibited  a  bas- 
relief  called  The  Sister  of  Orestes  Guarding 
the  Sleep  of  Her  Brother.  The  conception  of 
this  relief  showed  an  admirable  sense  of 
form  and  composition,  and  its  execution 
displayed  the  nicest  command  of  technical 
skill,  in  which  Mile.  Heuvelmans  found 
opportunity  for  discriminating  character¬ 
ization  in  the  grouping  of  her  figures  and 
their  contours.  Electra,  as  this  French 
sculptress  portrayed  her,  was  far  from  the 
rapacious  virago  made  familiar  by  Euri¬ 
pides  and  Richard  Strauss. 

The  difficulty  of  where  to  domicile  this 
fortunate  woman,  since  none  of  her  sex 
had  ever  before  had  quarters  of  her  own  in 
the  Villa  Medici,  in  Rome,  was  overcome 
at  the  instance  of  the  wives  of  former  win¬ 
ners  of  the  prize,  who  had  joined  their 
husbands  in  the  Villa,  and  who  offered  to 
sponsor  and  protect  the  newest  prize 
winner. 

So,  in  a  few  weeks,  Mlle.  Heuvelmans 
will  join  the  residents  of  the  Villa  Medici, 
to  demonstrate  that  this  remarkable  honor 
to  one  of  her  sex  has  not  been  ill  advised. 
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NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

12  West  45th  Street  73  East  Van  Buren  Street 

MOULTON  RICKETTS 


FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN 

PAINTINGS 

Now  on  View  at  their  JVebu  3?orK  Galleries ,  an  Important 
Exhibition  of  Paintings  of  the 

GRAND  CANYON  of  ARIZONA 

By  Well-Known  American  Artists 

Also  a  Choice  Collection  of  Modern  Etchings  and  Engravings 

MILWAUKEE 

535  Jackson  Street  PARIS 


Albert  Roullier 

PRINTSELLER 

Rare  Engravings  and  Etchings,  Old 
English  Mezzotints,  Artists’  Drawings, 
Fine  Picture  Framing 

C,  Recent  acquisitions  of  noted  original 
examples  by  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Van 
Leyden,  Claude  Gelee,  Van  Meeken, 

Meryon,  Whistler,  Haden,  Cameron, 

Buhot,  Lepere,  Jacque,  Gravesande, 
Leheutre,  Haig,  Fitton,  Contemporary 
English  and  American  Etchers.  Ex¬ 
clusive  control  for  the  United  States 
of  the  Etchings  by  George  C.  Aid. 

C,The  Roullier  Booklets  contain  short 
biographical  sketches  of  the  great  mod¬ 
ern  masters.  Any  booklet  will  be 
sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps.  ::  :: 

C,Prints  will  be  sent  on  selection  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  a  proper  refer- 
en  ce,  all  charges  of  transmission  prepaid. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
Seventh  Floor,  410  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


V.  G.  FISCHER 
ART  GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION  OF 

EARLY  ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 


J.  M.  W.  TURNER’S 

“View  of  Oxford  from  the  Abingdon 
Hoad  ” 


467  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  ART  LOVER 


Broadway 

By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 

In  vivid,  witty,  imaginative  prose,  Mr.  Kerfoot 
describes  the  most  interesting  street  in  the  world, 
from  the  Battery  to  Spuyten-Duyvil.  Mr.  Hornby’s 
drawings  are  in  his  best  vein,  and  make  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  Great  White  Way  that  has  never 
before  been  equalled.  $2.00  net.  Postpaid,  $2. 17. 


The  Book  of  Paris 

By  CLAUDE  C.  WASHBURN 

The  impressions  and  adventures  of  two 
Americans  and  Paris 

“Mr.  Hornby’s  etchings  reproduce  delightfully 
the  quaint,  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful  in  the 
life  of  Paris.  .  .  .  The  combined  work  of  author 
and  artist  has  produced  a  charming  study  of  Paris 
and  Parisians.” — New  Orleans  Picayune.  $3.00  net. 
Postpaid,  $3.15. 


Each  fully  illustrated  by  Lester  G.  Hornby 


Life  and  Times  of  Winslow  Homer 

By  WILLIAM  H.  DOWNES 

The  authorized  biography  of  one  of  the  greatest  American  painters 


The  book  is  full  of  diverting 
and  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
the  painter  and  his  sayings, 
while  the  critical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  account  of  his  work  is 
made  as  readable  as  it  is  in¬ 
structive. 


A  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  portraits  of  the  great  Italian  poet  which  no  serious  student  of  Dante  can 
overlook.  Mr.  Holbrook  has  collected  a  very  large  number  of  unknown  or  little  known  portraits  of  Dante, 
many  of  them  of  extraordinary  biographic  and  artistic  interest.  These  have  been  most  carefully  reproduced, 
eight  of  them  in  full  color  and  monochrome  by  the  fine  process  of  the  Medici  Society  of  London.  $6.50  net. 
Postpaid,  $6.80. 


The  volume  is  lavishly  illus¬ 
trated  with  more  than  100  re¬ 
productions  of  Homer’s  paint¬ 
ings  and  sketches.  $6.00  net. 
Postage  extra. 


By  RICHARD  T.  HOLBROOK 


Portraits  of  Dante 


Touring  in  1600 

By  E.  S.  BATES 

“A  picture  of  the  life  of  Europe  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  which  cannot  be  matched, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  single  work.  ...  It 
mingles  the  facts  of  history  with  the  romance  of 
fiction  in  a  most  charming  manner.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script.  Beautifully  printed  and  lavishly  illustrated 
from  rare  oldwood-cuts  and  contemporary 
drawings.  $3.00  net.  Postpaid,  $3.19. 

The  Dutch  Twins 

By  LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS 

An  amusing  and  instructive  story  of 
the  life  of  two  little  Dutch  children.  It 
is  illustrated  by  the  author  with  a  large 
number  of  quaint  and  spirited  drawings, 
and  will  give  the  child  much  enjoyment, 
together  with  an  excellent  idea  of  Hol¬ 
land,  its  people  and  their  customs. 

$1.00  net.  Postpaid,  $1.14. 


The  Ideal  Italian  Tour 

By  HENRY  J.  FORMAN 

“In  this  beautifully  made  volume,  with  its  limp 
leather  binding,  clear  type  and  splendid  illustrations, 
Mr.  Forman  presents  a  ‘companion’  to  the  traveler 
making  the  general  tour  of  Italy.  .  .  .  Every  one 
who  contemplates  a  trip  through  marvelous  Italy 
should  have  this  little  volume.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.56. 

Hiawatha 

By  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW 

A  most  attractive  new  Holiday  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Longfellow’s  great  epic  of  the 
American  Indian.  With  cover  illustra¬ 
tion  in  color  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  front¬ 
ispiece  in  color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth,  and 
over  400  illustrations  by  Frederic  Rem¬ 
ington.  $2.50  net.  Postpaid,  $2.78. 


Illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin  FREE  on  request 


Boston  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  New  York 
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THE  PALACES  OF  FRANCE 


VERSAILLES 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
PIERRE  de  NOLIIAC 
Conservatem  of  the  Musee  de  Versailles 


The  Apartments  of  Napoleon  I  and 
of  Marie  Antoinette 

Styles  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI  and  Empire 


160  plates  in  2  portfolios,  large  4to.  $37.50  120  plates  in  portfolio,  large  4to.  $25.00 

We  must  look  to  the  gorgeously  elaborate  apartments  of  the  Palais  de  Versailles  and  to  those  of  Fontainebleau  to  trace 
the  happy  inspirations  which  have  recently  enlightened  our  architects.  And  now  there  have  come  to  hand  the  first  volumes 
of  a  remarkably  well  presented  and  carefully  studied  series  of  volumes  dealing  most  minutely  with  those  sources  of  inspiration. 

— The  International  Studio. 


MUSEE  DES  ARTS  DECORATIFS 

Published  under  the  direction  of  M.  L.  METMAN,  Conservatem  of  the  Musee.  $25.00 

These  volumes  may  be  called  indispensable  to  those  who  are  interested  in  decorative  arts.  One  finds  here  indeed  the 
reproductions  cf  all  the  elements  that  during  four  centuries  were  introduced  and  used  in  the  decorative  arts. — N.  Y.  Herald. 


WOOD 

Published  in  2  volumes.  The  first  is  given  entirely  to 
the  Gothic  and  Renaissaince  periods;  the  second  to  the 
styles  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Each  volume  is 
carefully  indexed. 

Vol.  1:  60  plates  with  300  reproductions ,  $  9 
Vol.  2:  60  plates  with  370  reproductions,  10 

WE  PREPAY  FORWARDING  CHARGES  ON  ALL 


IRON 

This  important  publication  is  by  far  the  most  complete  one  on  wrought 
iron  and  kindred  work,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  offered. 

130  plates  with  1485  reproductions,  $40 

BRONZE 

Part  1,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century. 

80  plates  with  777  reproductions,  $15 
ICT  ORDERS.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


RITTER  &  FLEBBE,  120  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MASTER  CREWE 
By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 


IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Finest  Reproductions  of  the  World’s 
Masterpieces  in  Color  and  Photogravure 

Original  Etchings,  Drawings  and  Lithographs 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO. 

Formerly  on  23d  Street 

NOW  AT  305  MADISON  AVENUE 

(Between  41st  and  42d  Streets) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

19 10  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.  25  CENTS 
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Schools 


Any  additional  information  concerning  art  study  and  tuition,  as  well 
as  circulars  and  advice,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  free  of  charge, 
by  this  department.  Address  School  Department,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


THE  11  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  lffl  YORK 


FOUNDED  1875 


Winter  Term  Opens  October  2,  1911,  and  Closes  May  25,  1912 

Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting,  Antique  Drawing,  Portrait, 
Miniature  and  Still  Life  Painting,  Modeling,  Illustration,  Costume 
and  Life  Sketch.  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Anatomy 
INSTRUCTORS 

E.  M.  ASHE  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE  JAMES  EARLE  FRASER 

HILDA  BELCHER  JOHN  F.  CARLSON  KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 

ALICE  BECKINGTON  FRANK  VINCENT  DuMOND  AGNES  M.  RICHMOND 

GEORGE  B  BRIDGMAN  EDWARD  DUFNER  EUGENE  SPE1CHER 

ERNEST  L.  BLUMENSCHE1N  THOMAS  FOGARTY 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK,  215  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN 

Incorporated  1892 

Silk,  Wall-Paper  and 
Book  -  Cover  Designing, 
Antique,  Composition, 
Life  and  Costume  Classes, 
Fashion  Drawing,  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Conventionaliza¬ 
tion.  Headquarters  for 
Women  Students,  Society 
Beaux -Arts  Architects. 
Free  Reference  Library 

160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


ART  SCHOOL 

Awarded  International  Silver  Medal  at  St.  Louis,  1 904 

Term:  OCTOBER  I— JUNE  I 

For  {Beginners  and  Advanced  Students 

DESIGN,  MODELING,  WOOD-CARVING 
CAST  and  LIFE  DRAWING 
WATER  COLOR 
ART  EMBROIDERY 
EVENING  CUSS  in  COSTUME  DRAWING 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 

7  EAST  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Office  Honrs:  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  and  7  to  9  P.M. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 

r  Arthur  R.  Freedlander  closed  a  very 
successful  season  of  his  Martha’s  Vineyard 
School  of  Art  with  an  interesting  exhibi- 


CHARCOAL  STUDY  FROM  LIFE 
BY  ANNA  E.  SUNDBERG,  STUDENT  IN 
CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE  ART  SCHOOL 


tion  of  work  done  by  his  pupils,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  few  small  canvases  and  some 
sketches  by  the  artist  himself.  The  pic¬ 
tures  shown  were  varied  in  character,  in¬ 
cluding  still  life,  marines  and  landscapes, 
with  some  especially  appealing  effects  of 
sea  and  sky  by  Mr.  Freedlander.  Another 
feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a  series  of 
pencil  drawings  by  Miss  Helen  Jackson, 
who  has  been  assisting  in  the  conduct  of 
the  school  during  this  past  summer.  The 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Mt.  Aldworth  Studio,  in  the  picturesque 
village  of  Vineyard  Haven,  where  the 
school  is  located.  One  of  Mr.  Freedland- 
er’s  former  pupils  has  recently  had  two 
paintings  accepted  by  the  Paris  Salon. 

Mr.  Karl  von  Rydingsvard  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  and  resumed  his 
classes  in  the  craft  of  wood  carving  at 
9  East  17th  Street. 


PORTRAIT  IN  OIL 
BY  JOSEF  VAVAK,  PUPIL  OF 
CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE  ART  SCHOOL 
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SOME  BRONZES  BY  WILLARD 
DRYDEN  PADDOCK 

During  the  last  two  weeks  in  October 
the  Gorham  Company  placed  on  exhibition 
an  extremely  interesting  collection  of  small 
bronzes  by  Willard  Dryden  Paddock. 


“VENUS”  BY  WILLARD 

A  LETTER  SEAL  DRYDEN  PADDOCK 


This  collection  comprised  twenty  pieces 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  originality 
and  aptness  of  their  design  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  execution. 

Mr.  Paddock  studied  under  Herbert 
Adams  at  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn, 
concluding  his  work  by  going  as  a  scholar¬ 
ship  man  to  Paris.  Other  than  a  second 
traveling  scholarship  to  Paris,  his  studies 
were  carried  on  entirely  by  himself,  which 
accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  marked  origi¬ 
nality  of  his  achievements  and  its  distinc¬ 
tion  from  academic  formality. 


“BACCHUS”  BY  WILLARD 

A  CORKSCREW  DRYDEN  PADDOCK 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 


The  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 


SUCCESSOR  TO  CHASE  SCHOOL 


REGENTS’  INCORPORATION 


INDIVIDUAL,  DAILY  INSTRUCTION 
PRINCIPLES  RATHER  THAN  FACTS 
DRAWING,  PAINTING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR  DECORATION.  NORMAL  TRAINING 

Irving  R.  Wiles,  Martha  Walter.  R.  Sloan  Bredin,  Wm.  M.  Odom,  Howard  Giles,  Zerelda  Rains, 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  Grace  Stoughton,  Margaret  Strndwick,  Otey  Farmer,  Jane  Martin 

OPENS  SEPTEMBER  5.  We  invite  special  attention  to  our  catalogue 

2237  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Director  SUSAN  F.  BISSELL.  Executive  Sec’y 
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THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF 
FASHION  ILLUSTRATING 

A  Complete  Course  in  ILLUSTRATING, 
FASHION  WORK  and  DRAWING 
from  CAST  and  MODELS 
For  full  information  address 

143  WEST  42d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


MISS  ALETHEA  HILL  PLATT 

CLASSES  IN  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
DRAPED  MODEL  AND  EASEL  ROOM 
Van  Dyck  Studios  939  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE  MISSES  MASON 

(  Design 

Classes  i  Water-Color  Painting 
L  Decoration  of  Porcelain 
126  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Lafayette  Aye.,  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ART  DEPARTMEN T 

Antique.  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Classes.  Work 
in  all  Mediums.  Six  of  the  Best- Equipped  Class  Rooms  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Course  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  All  day  or  half-day  sessions. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Director 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Design,  Jewelry,  Silversmithing,  Life,  Portrait, 
Illustration,  Composition,  Oil  and  Water-Color  Painting. 

Architecture — Two  and  Three -Year  Courses. 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 
30  Studios;  35  Instructors;  24th  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY.  Director 


THE  HENRI  SCHOOL  of  ART 

DRAWING.  PAINTING  AND  COMPOSITION 

Day  and  Evening  Life  Classes  for  Men,  Day  Life  Class  for  Women,  Portrait  Classes  for  Men  and  Women,  Composition  Class 

Instructors,  ROBERT  HENRI,  HOMER  BOSS 
Catalogue  on  application.  STUDIOS,  1947  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


TWENTY-SECOND  YEAR 

HOIK  SCHOOL  of  ART 

142  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 

The  Only  School  in  New  York  Which  Teaches 
Practical  Illustrating  Work 
Complete  training  in  Newspaper  Sketching, 
Fashion  Drawing,  Magazine  Illustrating,  Com¬ 
ics,  Cartoons. 

Positions  positively  assured  to  all  students. 
Day  and  evening  sessions.  New  students  en¬ 
roll  any  day. 

.^Short-term  courses.  Low  tuition  rates. 

IF  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


The  Silences  of  the  Moon 

By  HENRY  LAW  WEBB 

Cloth.  1 2 mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  15  cents. 

A  book  to  refresh  the  mind  beset  by  dull  actual  things, 
and  weary  of  their  tiresome  pressure.  It  opens  a  door 
upon  prospects  of  great  space. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


NON  RESIDENT  COURSES 
IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Director 
These  courses  have  been  established  by  The  Prang 
Company  in  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art  (Mr.  Frank  A.  Parsons,  Director), 
which  gives  full  credit  for  work  dene.  One  year  of 
Non-Resident  work,  and  one  year  of  Resident  work, 
secures  two-year  Diploma.  Strong  courses  under  in¬ 
spiring  teachers  and  affiliation  with  large  New  York 
Art  School  offer  unusual  opportunities. 

For  announcement  of  courses,  address 

MISS  SUSAN  F.  BISSELL.  Registrar 
2237  Broadway,  New  York 


FOREIGN 


FRENCH  -  SPANISH  FRONTIER 

PAINTING  AND  SKETCHING  CLASS 

From  January  to  April.  Foi  paiticulars  address 
Edward  Ertz,  F.N.B.A.,  Slapton,  S.  Devon,  Eng. 


THE  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON 


SKETCHING  TOURS  12TH 


SEASON 


MEXICO 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  -  UNIQUE  PROGRAM 
TRAVEL,  INSTRUCTION,  SIGHTSEEING 

February  to  end  of  May,  1912.  Apply  for  literature  as  below 

Note. — This  tour  can  only  take  place — because  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  work  in  London  and  alternative  engagements  — 
provided  four  more  entries  are  received  at  once,  otherwise  tour  will  be  withdrawn  in  November.  Write  Secretary, 
Boston  Bureau,  22  Aidwc-*k  St.,  Boston,  or  Alexander  Robinson,  care  of  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Finch  St. 
Branch,  London,  England. 
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MISSOURI 


Washington  University 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

THE  3sth  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  25,  1911 
Fully  Equipped  to  give  instruction  in 

Drawing,  Ceramic- Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting,  Ap¬ 
plied  Arta,  Composition,  Modeling,  Bookbinding,  Crafta 

For  full  information  and  free  illustrated  handbook , 

apply  to  U.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
Beaatiiullj  located  at  Skinker  Road  and  Llndell  Boulevard, 
ST.  LOLIS,  310. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

( Incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Broadway,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under  Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Cos¬ 
tume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color  and 
Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work. 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMILIE  C.  ADAMS.  Director 


MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 
APPLIED  and  FINE  ARTS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Applied  and  Fine  Arts 

Most  up-to-date  art  school  building  in  the  country,  fire-proof, 
well-lighted,  well-equipped  shops  and  studios  offering  every 
facility  for  the  study  of  Composition,  Color,  Illustration ,  Cos¬ 
tume  Design,  Portraiture ,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decora¬ 
tive  Design,  Basketry  and  Weaving,  Lithographic  Art ,  Pot- 
Hry  (building,  throwing,  casting  and  pressing,  mold  making, 
glazing  and  firing),  M  and  fauelry  (copper, 

silver  and  goldsmithing,  chasing,  repousse  and  jewel  setting), 
Wood  Carving,  Etc.  Instruction  by  experts.  Diploma  for 
Regular  Courses.  Summer  Courses. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 

MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 


OHIO 


ART  ACADEMY 

OF  CINCINNATI 

With  its  large  endowment  fund  offers 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  serious  work 
or  training  for  professional  careers  at 
moderate  expense.  Free  access  to 
large  collections  of  the  Art  Museum. 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Wood  Carving  and  Applied 
Design. 

Frank  Duveneck  C.  J.  Barnhorn 
L.  H.  Meakin  Wm.  H.  Fry  &  others 
43d  Year,  Sept.  25,  1911,  to  May  25.  1912 

For  catalog  address 

J.  H.  GEST,  Dir.,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


Mr.  Paddock  is  a  painter  as  well,  which 
adds  in  no  small  degree  to  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  his  work  as  a  sculptor. 

The  most  monumental  of  the  exhibits  at 
Gorham’s  was  a  plaster  model  of  the 
bronze  tablet  lately  unveiled  in  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  architectural  dignity  desirable  in 
a  monument  of  this  kind,  consisting  simply 
of  the  low-relief  portraits  of  Messrs.  Jessop 
and  Orr,  over  a  carefully  laid-out  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

It  is  in  some  of  the  smaller  pieces,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Paddock  seems  to  have 
achieved  his  happiest  results,  and  the 
charm  of  whimsical  fancy  in  these  calls  for 
particular  consideration.  In  The  Water 
Goddess  (which,  however,  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  small  pieces)  is  an  un¬ 
usually  charming  study  of  a  small  girl, 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  basin  with 
outstretched  arms,  while  from  the  palms 
of  her  hands  the  water  falls  in  delicate 
streams  upon  the  crouching  figures  of  two 
“water  babies”  at  her  feet.  The  unstud- 


“PANDORA”  BY  WILLARD 

A  BOTTLE  STOPPER  DRYDEN  PADDOCK 


ied  but  graceful  pose  of  this  fountain  figure 
raises  it  well  above  the  ordinary  renderings 
of  the  same  subject  and  makes  it  a  creation 
of  abiding  charm. 

Besides  several  very  decorative  flower 
holders,  with  figures,  there  was  a  well- 
designed  jewel  casket  in  bronze,  very  digni¬ 
fied  and  reserved  in  its  treatment. 

The  bottle  stopper  ( Pandora )  and  the 
corkscrew  (Bacchus)  showed  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  study  in  suggested  action  appropri¬ 
ate  to  their  functions,  the  one  holding  the 
cork  down  and  the  other  straining  up  on  it, 
while  looking  around  as  though  for  appro¬ 
bation  and  encouragement.  Both  of  these 
little  figures  have  a  remarkable  amount  of 
grace  as  well  as  action,  and  possess  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  novelty  in  their  conception  which 
renders  any  criticism  as  to  their  appropri¬ 
ateness  rather  a  captious  one. 

Of  all  these  “utensils,”  however,  the 
letter  seal  (Venus)  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
thoroughly  charming  and  graceful — a 
slight,  sinuous,  nude  figure,  delicately 
poised  on  the  disc  intended  to  take  the  seal 
engraving.  There  is  another  sea!  as  well 


ILLINOIS 


Tke  Art  Institute 

ART  SCHOOL 

oF  Chicago 

W.  M.  R.  French,  Director 
N.  H.  Carpenter,  Secretary 

Study  art  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
i  n  this  country — in  the  Art  Institute  with  its  art 
galleries,  permanent  collections,  passing  exhibi¬ 
tions,  lecture  courses,  libraries,  and  constant 
association  with  accomplished  artists  and 
teachers. 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Normal  In¬ 
struction,  Sculpture,  Decorative  Design  and 
Architecture.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
No  art  student,  East  or  West,  ought  to  select 
his  school  until  he  has  seen  the  fine  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Art  Institute,  mailed  free  on 
application. 

Be  careful  of  the  name,  the  Art  Institute. 

RALPH  HOLMES,  Registrar 
Dept.  P,  Art  Institute  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  of 
APPLIED  and  NORMAL  ART 

EMMA  M.  CHURCH,  Director 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Deco¬ 
rative  Design,  Commercial  Design  and  Illus¬ 
tration,  Normal  Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts. 
Two-year  courses. 

Limited  membership,  personal  attention, 
graduates  in  demand  in  all  iines  of  art 
activity.  Special  summer  classes  for  teachers, 
designers,  illustrators  and  others  busy  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Write  for  particulars 
to  secretary, 

312-237  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Berkeley,  California 

An  Efficient,  Thorough  and  Practical  Art 
School 

INDUSTRIAL.  NORMAL  AND 
FINE  ARTS  CLASSES 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  v 

Fall,  Spring  and  Summer  Terms 

FREDERICK  H.  MEYER,  Director 

LOS  ANGFLES  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 

Incorporated,  Established  1887 

The  Oldest  and  Most  Thorough  Art  School  of  South  California 
JULIAN  ACADEMY  t  Paris)  FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Illustrated  Catalogue.  L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD  Dir. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON,  MASS.  36th  YEAR 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Now  installed  in  new  building  especially  designed  and  equip¬ 
ped  for  school  uses.  Instructors — E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Ben¬ 
son,  P.  L.  Hale,  Win.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting;  B. 
L.  Pratt,  Modeling;  P.  L.  Hale,  Anatomy;  A.  K.  Cross,  Per¬ 
spective.  Department  of  Design,  C.  Howard  Walker.  Director. 
SCHOLARSHIPS— Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships, 
Helen  Hamblen,  Gardner,  and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes 
in  money  awarded  in  each  department.  Address  Alice  F. 
Brooks,  Manager. 


MICHIGAN 


ART  SCHOOL 

NOW  IN  ITS  SIXTEENTH  YEAR 

Classes  are  conduced  day  and  evening  in  Academic, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Illustration,  Composition, 
Artistic  Anatomy,  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
For  details  address  JOHN  P.  WICKER,  Director 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Dept. TP  Fine  Arts  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


APPLI  ED  ART  PAYS 


Study  Applied  Art  at  home. 

Personal  Correspondence  System 
Eminent  Instructors.  More  than  12 
years  successful  teaching.  Practical  re- 
eTb.pils  worth  suits  guaranteed.  Ourstudentsln  demand  by 
Founder&Art  leading  employers  of  artists.  Applied  Art  Courses 
Director  in  COMMERCIAL  DRAWIN0.ILLU8TRATING .TEACH¬ 
ERS  NORMAL,  FASHION',  LETTERING  AND  DESIGN,  CARTOON¬ 
ING, PHOTO  RETOUCHLNG,  ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE,  Etc. 

Endorsed  by  highest  authorities. 
Residence  Finishing  School  for  Advanced  Students. 
Artists’  outfits  furnished  enroled  students. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART,  Year  Book  free. 
■  o04r  Applied  Art  lildg..  Battle  Creek,  Midi.  _ 
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A  CANDLESTICK  BY  WILLARD 

DRYDEN  PADDOCK 

( The  Kiss )  which  is  well  in  character  with 
the  other  work.  Among  various  pieces  are 
a  pair  of  gracefully  designed  andirons  and 
a  candlestick,  on  the  latter  of  which  the 
criticism  might  be  made  that  the  candles 
are  preponderantly  out  of  scale  with  the 
charming  little  figure,  though  the  refine- 


Art  Materials 


Information  or  circulars  concerning  any  kind  of 
material,  tools  and  implements,  canvas,  casts,  etc., 
will  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 

Address  ART  MATERIAL  DEPARTMENT, 
The  International  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

1125  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS  and  DRAUGHTSMEN’S  SUPPLIES 


We  have  made  up  for  the  HOLIDAY  SEASON  a  large  assortment  of  Outfits  in  neat  and 
attractive  boxes,  making  useful  and  acceptable  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  and  comprising  the 
following  Outfits  : 

Oil  Color  Outfits  -  -  $1.50,  $2.60,  $3.50,  $5.00 

Students’  and  Children’s  Water  Color  Outfits 

$1.75,  $2  00,  $2.25 

Artists’  Water  Color  Outfits 

$3.00,  $3.50,  $4.50,  $5.75 

China  Painting  Outfits  -  -  $5.00,  $6.00,  $10.00 

Stenciling  and  Tapestry  Painting  Outfits 

$1.00,  $2.50,  $3.50,  $5.50,  $7.00 

Pyrography  Outfits  -  $1.25,  $2.00,  $3.25,  $3.50,  $4.25 
Pastel  Outfits  -  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  Modeling  Outfits  -  $1.00,  $1.75,  $2.25 

Brass  Craft  Outfits  and  Articles  Water  Color  Paint  Boxes 

for  decorating  of  every  description 

LARGER  AND  MORE  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  MADE  UP  TO  ORDER 

Special  Price  List  Sent  on  Request 

Modeling  Tools,  Stencils  and  Stencil  Colors,  Brushes,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue 
of  Artists’  Materials,  Vol.  325 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS’  COLORS 
AND  MATERIALS 

China  Colors  in  Powder 

(In  vials  or  in  bulk.)  Vials  and  corks 
for  dealers  and  teachers  bottling  china 
colors. 

China  Colors  in  Tubes 

(Oil  and  Water  Preparations.) 

Artists’  Oil  Colors,  Artists’  Water  Colors,  Art¬ 
ists’  Moist  Oleo  Colors,  Artists’  Fine  Brushes 

Write  for  A.  Sartorius  &  Co.  's  Catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  many  instructions  how  to  mix  and  apply  colors 

45  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


t  i 


CRAYOLA” 


“DUREL”  CRAYONS 

Superior  to  liquid  mediums  for 
rapid  outdoor  sketching,  to  seizefugi- 
tive  effects  and  for  color  composi¬ 
tion  in  trying  different  arrangements. 
•J  Samples  to  those  mentioning  this 
publication. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street  ::  New  York 


ZZZi 


THIS  IS  WHY 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Ltd. 

Are  the  World’s  Standard  and  the  Best 

Their  Oil  and  Water  Colors  have  stood  the  test  for  80  years  the  World 
over  by  the  best  artists. 


Students,  See  that  It  Is 


Winsor  & 


Newton’s 


Everything  manufactured  by  us  is  of  the  First  Quality  Oil  Colors, 
Water  Colors,  Brushes,  Oils,  Vehicles,  Varnishes  and  Mediums 

CANVASES — The  Winton,  Best  Artists,  Ken¬ 
sington,  British  and  School  of  Arts — All  Sizes 

SEND  FIVE  CENTS  FOR  CATALOGUE 

U.  S.  SALESROOMS,  298  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 
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The  fine  quality  of  their  surfaces  re¬ 
mains  as  long  as  the  paper  itself;  that’s 
one  reason  why  the  artist  depends  on 

Strathmore 

Drawing  Papers 
and  Boards 

They  never  absorb  colors  or  inks,  but 
preserve  their  brilliancy  and  soft  tones 
just  as  you  intended. 

There  is  one  Strathmore  paper  and 
board  perfectly  adapted  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  work.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
sell  Strathmore,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Strathmore  Paper  Company 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Successor  to 

Mittineague  Paper  Company 


MUSSINI  OIL  COLORS 
DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS 

(in  extra  large  tubes) 

TEMPERA  COLORS 
Horadam  Moist  Water  Colors 
Rubens  Bristle  and  Red  Sable  Brushes 

Write  for  catalogue  of  these  and  other  specialties 
also  for  information  on  painting  in  Tempera 

Headquarters  for  French  and  German 
Canvas  for  Oil  and  Tempera 

TAPESTRY  CANVAS 

in  widths  up  to  120  inches 

CANVAS  PANELS,  WOOD  PANELS 

A.  BIELENBERG  CO. 

I  169  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  TIIE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use 
of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks 
and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives. 
They  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean 
and  well  put  up. 


At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


ment  of  line  and  originality  of  treatment  of 
the  ensemble  go  far  to  offset  this. 

A  table  book  rack  ( Prose  and  Poetry )  is 
a  substantially  and  appropriately  designed 
allegory  in  bronze,  consisting  of  two  draped 
female  figures,  crouched  at  either  end  of 
the  row  of  books. 


‘‘THE  WATER  GODDESS”  BY  WILLARD 
A  FOUNTAIN  DRYDEN  PADDOCK 


That  so  much  of  originality  and  charm 
may  be  exercised  in  the  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  everyday  objects  should  be 
an  object  lesson  to  any  craftsman-sculptors' 
who  are  withholding  their  efforts  in  await¬ 
ing  a  large  commission,  and  that  so  much 
pleasure  may  be  derived  from  the  beautifi¬ 
cation  of  familiar  and  even  commonplace 
objects  is,  after  all,  the  only  raison  d'etre 
for  any  art.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  fail 
in  the  particular  in  which  much  well- 
intended  “craft  work”  fails,  for  they  are 
not  only  original  but  abstractly  beautiful  as 
well.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  though  the  graceful 
Tanagra  which  we  have  enshrined  on  our 
bookcase  were  suddenly  come  to  life  and 
gone  to  work  for  us. 

Howard  Pyle,  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  American  artists  and  authors,  died 
in  Florence,  Italy,  on  November  9.  Mr. 
Pyle,  who  was  almost  the  father  of  Amer¬ 
ican  magazine  illustration  as  it  is  known 
today,  came  from  Quaker  stock  and  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1853. 

Although  he  was  a  Quaker,  Mr.  Pyle 
was  more  at  home  in  painting  fighters  than 
in  any  other  field.  lie  later  turned  to  paint¬ 
ing  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Civil  War.  His  last  development  was 
a  study  of  medieval  times  in  France  and 
Italy. 


HOLIDAY 


"BOORS' 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

110-114  WEST  32d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
1911 


c.  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 


THE  HARLEQUIN 
SET 


POMANDER  WALK 


By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

Illustrations  by  J.  Scott  Williams 
Cloth.  !2mo.  $1.30  net 
Postage,  1 2  cents 

Novelized  by  the  author  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  play  of  the  same  name  which  was  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  past  dramatic  sea¬ 
son.  A  picture  of  one  of  the  quaint  out- 
of-the-way  corners  of  London  of  the  olden 
times.  The  volume  contains  a  tinted 
frontispiece  representing  the  heroine, 
and  fifteen  full-page  illustrations. 


By  DION  CLAYTON  CALTHROP 

Author  of  “Perpetua,” etc.  Cloth.  1  6mo. 
$1 .00  net.  Poslage,  8  cents 


The  joy  of  open  air  and  sunshine,  the 
simple  hearts  of  children,  the  power  of  love 
and  parenthood,  revolt  from  the  tyranny 
of  cities  and  their  strenuous  life — these 
are  some  of  the  ingredients  of  Mr.  Cal- 
throp's  prescription  for  “the  blues.” 


From  "  POMANDER  WALK 


HONEY  BEE 


A  FAIRY  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN 
By  ANATOLE  FRANCE 


Translation  by  Mrs.  John  Lane.  Twelve  full-page  colored  illustrations  by 
b  lorence  Lundborg.  Decorative  end  papers,  title  page  and  cover. 

Large  8vo.  Handsome  cloth  with  gilt,  $1.50  net.  Postage,  15  cents 


Anatole  France,  the  greatest  of  living  French  novelists,  has  written  for  children 
a  story  overflowing  with  poetic  imagination,  wisdom  and  humor — divine  qualities 
to  which  the  heart  of  the  child  is  always  open.  “Honey  Bee”  is  the  story  of  a 
golden-haired  princess  who  reigned  over  the  dwarfs. 


DREAM  DAYS  &  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 


By  KENNETH  GRAHAME 

Photogravure  illustrations.  Title  pages  and  end  papers  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  Uni¬ 
form  binding.  Two  volumes  in  box.  Cloth,  Gold  and  color  stamp. 

$5.00  net.  Postage,  35  cents. 


A  CHRISTMAS 
MYSTERY 


THE  STORY  OF  THREE  WISE 

sgL  By  W.  J.  LOCKE 

tSsSWfc  «■  At  Special  gift  book  edition.  Illustrated  by  Blendon  Campbell. 

1  Ornamental  cover,  green  and  gold.  Tinted  decorative  border. 
."O  y,,.  -  i,  '  * Cloth,  1 2mo,  75  cents  net.  Postage,  1 0  cents 

'■  -  V  '■  '  '  T'  New  Popular  Edition.  Cloth,  50  cents.  Postage,  6  cents. 

A  book  which  takes  the  author  out  of  the  ranks  of  those  whom  we  admire  and  places  him  among  the  few 
n  we  love.” — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 


Titles’  “Simon  the  Jester,”  “Septimus,”  “The  Beloved  Vagabond,”  “The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne,” 
“Derelicts,”  “A  Christmas  Mystery,”  “Idols,”  “A  Study  in  Shadows,”  “The  White  Dove,”  “The  Usurper,” 
“Where  Love  Is,”  “The  Demagogue  and  Lady  Phayre,”  “The  Glory  of  Clementina.”  13  volumes  bound 
uniformly  in  green  cloth,  in  a  box.  $  1 9.30  per  set.  Express  prepaid.  Half-morocco,  $50.00  net.  Sold  separately. 
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C.  BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 


AN  IRISH  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
REGENCY 

By  MRS.  WARRENNE  BLAKE 

Author  of  “Memoirs  of  a  Vanished  Generation,  1813-1855.”  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Many  Other  Illustrations 


Cloth. 


8vo. 


$5.00  net. 


Postage ,  25  cents 


The  Irish  Beauty  is  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Calvert,  daughter  of  Viscount 
Percy,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  wife  of  Nicholson 
Calvert,  M.P.of  Hunsdon.  Born  in  176 7,  Mrs.  Calvert  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two,  and  there  are  many  people  still  living  who  remember  her.  In 
these  delightful  journals,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  exciting  events 
are  described.  She  tells  of  the  tears  she  shed  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVI,  and  how  the  news  of  Nelson’s  death  reached  England  and 
plunged  it  into  mourning.  The  narration  of  many  similar  events  and  in¬ 
cidents  makes  the  book  an  intimate  document  of  the  times. 

LIFE  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN 
CHURTON  COLLINS 

Written  and  compiled  by  his  son,  L.  C.  COLLINS 

Cloth.  8 vo.  $3.00  net.  Postage ,  25  cents 
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MS 


C.oth. 


8vo. 


$4.00  net. 


Postage,  2  0  cents 


NAPOLEON  AND  KING  MURAT 
1808-1815 

By  ALBERT  ESPITALIER 

Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  LEWIS  MAY 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other 
Illustrations 

8 vo.  Cloth,  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

A  biography  compiled  from  hitherto  unknown  and 
unpublished  documents,  tracing  the  fortunes  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  incomparable  cavalry  leader  from  the  time  he 
quitted  Spain  for  Naples  until  his  tragic  end  in  the  year 
1815.  With  masterly  psychological  ability  we  are 
shown  all  the  weakness,  all  the  ambition  and  all  the 
egregious  vanity  of  the  man. 


Illustrations 


Including  interviews  with  some  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries, 

Carlyle,  Browning,  Swinburne,  etc.  His  account  of  Carlyle's  conversation  is 
full  of  interest  not  unmixed  with  amusement,  while  the  interview  with 
Browning  is  on  the  more  serious  subject  of  his  teaching.  Many  interesting 
letters  are  included  in  this  very  absorbing  book. 


MARGARET  OF  FRANCE,  DUCHESS 
OF  SAVOY,  1523-1574 

By  WINIFRED  STEPHENS 

A  Biography  with  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other  Illustrations, 
Also  Hitherto  Unpublished  Letters 


This  book  deals  with  the  life  of  Margaret  of  France  at  the  gay  courts  of  her 
father,  F  rands  I ,  and  of  her  brother,  Henry  II;  her  childhood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  etc.  This  work  is  the  outcome  of  Miss  Stephens’s  researches  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris  and  Tunis  and  of  her  travels  in  France  and  Piedmont,  where 
she  has  visited  many  of  the  old  castles  in  which  Margaret  dwelt.  The  book 
contains  a  complete  bibliography,  a  map  of  Savoy  and  two  genealogical  tables. 


MADAME  DE  BRINVILLIERS 
AND  HER  TIMES,  1630-1676 

By  HUGH  STOKES 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other 


Cloth.  8vo.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

The  story  of  a  woman  of  birth  and  rank  who  was  also 
a  remorseless  poisoner  and  whose  trial  was  one  of  the 
most  sensational  episodes  of  the  early  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  A  picture  is  here  presented  of  the  extravagance 
and  dissipation  which  ruled  the  court  of  F ranee  when 
La  Montespan  was  at  the  summit  of  her  power.  Paris 
is  shown  crowded  by  adventurers,  whose  exploits  are 
more  audacious  than  any  ascribed  by  Alexandre  Dumas 
to  his  fictitious  heroes. 
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FOOTPRINTS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  AMERICANS  IN  PARIS 

By  JOHN  JOSEPH  CONWAY,  M.A. 

32  Full-Page  Illustrations.  Cloth.  8 to.  S3. 50  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

An  interesting  glimpse  is  given,  first  of  Paris  itself,  its  streets  and  its  historical  associations,  the  Louvre,  the  Lux¬ 
embourg,  etc.  The  contributions  of  Longfellow,  Saint-Gaudens  and  Whistler  to  letters,  painting  and  sculpture  are 
touched  upon  in  running  fire  of  anecdote,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  American  students  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

THE  NELSONS  OF  BURNHAM 
THORPE 

By  EYRE  MATCHAM 

A  Record  of  a  Norfolk  Family  Compiled  from 
Unpublished  Letters  and  Note  Books,  1787-1843 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other  Illustrations 

Cloth.  Svo.  $5.00  net.  Postage,  25  cents 

This  interesting  contribution  to  Nelson  literature  is  drawn  from  the 
journals  and  correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  Rector  of 
Burnham  Thorpe,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  the  father  and  sister  of  Lord 
Nelson.  Though  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  were  separated  he  visited 
both,  as  well  as  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  in  London,  where  his 
son  was  staying.  This  book  shows  how  completely  and  without  reserve 
the  family  received  Lady  Hamilton. 

THE  WIFE  OF  GENERAL  BONAPARTE 

By  JOSEPH  TURQUAN 

Author  of  “ The  Love  Affairs  of  Napoleon,"  etc.  A  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other  Illustrations 

Translated  irom  the  French  by  VIOLETTE  MONTAGU 
Cloth.  Svo.  $4.00  net.  Postage t  20  cents 

In  drawing  this  unconventional  portrait  of  Mme.  Bonaparte,  M.  Turquandoes  not  allow  himself  to  be  preju¬ 
diced;  he  does  not  give  his  own  opinions;  his  anecdotes  are  taken  from  standard  authorities.  The  work  forms  a 
companion  volume  to  “The  Love  Affairs  of  Napoleon.” 

THE  ANARCHISTS:  Their  Creeds  and  Their  Deeds 

By  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY 
Author  of  “ Emile  Zola ,  Novelist  and  Reformer  ” 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  Svo.  $3.50  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

This  is  the  first  real  history  of  the  Anarchists  ever  attempted.  Among  the  striking  episodes  which  Mr.  Vizetelly 
pictures  are  the  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  German  Kaisers  and  the  Spanish  Kings,  the  Black  Hand  rising  in 
Andalusia  and  the  Barcelona  outrages,  the  affair  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  the  two  years’  Bomb  Terror  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Paris,  the  assassinations  of  Humbert  of  Italy,  Elizabeth  of  Austria  and  others. 

SOPHIE  DAWES,  QUEEN  OF 
CHANTILLY 

By  VIOLETTE  M.  MONTAGU 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  1 6  Other  Illustrations  and  3  Plans 

Cloth.  Soo.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  25  cents 

The  name  of  Sophie  Dawes,  daughter  of  humble  fisherfolk  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  better  known  as  “the  notorious  Mme.  de  Feucheres,”  “The  Queen 
of  Chantilly,”  and  “The  Montespan  de  Saint  Leu,”  stands  forth  as  a  proof 
of  what  a  woman’s  will  can  accomplish  when  that  will  is  accompanied 
with  an  uncommon  share  of  intelligence.  The  story  of  Sophie  Dawes’s 
long  sojourn  in  France  is  the  record  of  an  extraordinary  career,  culminating 
in  a  tragedy,  which  for  political  reasons  was  hushed  up  and  never  properly 
explained,  viz.,  the  sudden  and  mysterious  decease  of  the  last  Due  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  Prince  de  Conde,  the  father  of  Napoleon’s  victim,  the  unhappy  young 
Due  d’Enghien. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT 

By  HIS  VALET  FRANCOIS 

Translated  by  MAURICE  REYNOLDS 
12mo.  Cloth.  $3 .00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  celebrated  French  novelist,  was  almost  constantly 
accompanied  at  home  and  abroad  by  his  faithful  servant,  Francois,  who  has  just  published  an  account  of  the  days  he 
spent  caring  for  his  beloved  master,  of  whom  he  has  given  a  most  interesting  and  intimate  picture. 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  A  LADY- 
IN-WAITING,  1734-1821 

By  EUGENE  WELVERT 

Translated  from  the  French  by  LILIAN  O’NEILL 

A  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other  Illustrations 

Cloth.  800.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

The  Duchesse  de  Narbonne  was  lady-in-waiting  to  Madame  Adelaide,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  Around  the  stately  figure  of  this  princess  are 
gathered  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the  days  of  the  Old  Regime,  the 
Revolution  and  the  First  Empire.  Here  in  the  gay  crowd  move  the  figures  of 
Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  Du  Barry  and  Marie  Antoinette,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  other  diplomatists  and  soldiers  of  the  time. 

DR.  HENRY  COWARD,  The  Pioneer  Chorus  Master 

By  J.  A.  RODGERS 

An  Account  of  the  Man  and  His  Work.  ( Living  Masters  of  Music  Series) 

Eight  Full-page  Illustrations 

Cloth.  1 2 mo.  $  l  .00  net.  Postage,  8  cents 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  minute  analysis  of  Dr.  Coward’s  method  of  training.  Examples  are 
given  of  his  highly  elaborated  system  of  perfecting  choral  technique,  which  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all  love's  of 
chorus  singing,  while  to  choir  masters  and  choralists  they  will  be  suggestive  and  invaluable. 

JOHN  REDMOND:  The  Man  and  the  Demand 

By  L.  G.  REDMOND-HOWARD 

A  Biographical  Study  in  Irish  Politics.  Nine  Illustrations ,  Including  a  Photogravure  Plate 

Cloth.  8 oo.  $3.50  net.  Postage,  25  cents 

The  author’s  object  is  twofold — to  give  an  exposition  of  the  man  as  he  appears  :n  the  framework  of  his  career, 
and  to  present  the  Irish  problem  as  it  is  at  root — that  is  to  say,  in  the  problem  of  self  government. 

A  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 

With  Some  Notices  of  His  Friends  and  Contemporaries 
By  EDWARD  SMITH,  F.R.H.S. 

Author  of  “ England  and  America  After  the  Independence Etc. 
With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure  and  16  Other  Illustrations 


Cloth. 


8co. 


$5.00  net. 


Postage,  25  cents 


“The  greatest  living  Englishman’’  was  the  tribute  of  his  Continental 
contemporaries  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  author  of  his  “Life”  has 
sketched  the  record  of  a  man  who  for  a  period  of  half  a  century  filled  a  very 
prominent  place  in  society.  He  tells  the  tale  of  Banks  going  round  the  world 
with  Captain  Cook;  of  his  share  in  the  founding  of  Australia;  of  the  pat¬ 
ronage  and  assistance  given  to  explorers,  like  Bligh,  Vancouver  and  Flinders. 
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UNDISCOVERED  RUSSIA 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

Author  of  “ A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus” 

With  Twenty  Illustrations 

8  co. 


A  vagabondage  in 


Cloth,  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

the  forests  of  Northern 
Russia,  far  away  from  railways  and  from  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  tramp  through  a  thousand  miles  of  pines, 
during  the  season  when  the  white  nights  dream 
over  the  forests.  It  is  life  spent  among  pilgrims, 
banished  revolutionaries,  fishermen,  pitch  boilers,  peasants,  priests,  hunters — it  is  also  an  interpretation 
of  that  “Holy  Russia”  of  the  peasantry  which  is  the  dark  secret  soil  out  of  which  all  blossoms  of 
Russian  art  and  literature  draw  their  strength  and  mystery.  The  author  writes:  “  I  gave  my  heart  to 
Russia.  She  is  a  woman.  Behind  her  eyes  are  forests  of  pines  and  unexplored  darkness;  in  her  hands 
she  carries  blossoms.  She  is  the  mother  of  nations,  the  holy  one  who  sits  at  home  and  prays,  while  we 
more  secular  go  abroad  into  the  day.  She  is  the  mother  earth  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  blossom  must 
descend  in  secret  in  order  that  God  who  rewardeth  openly  may  add  another  lustre  to  the  rose.” 


MY  BALKAN  TOUR 

An  Account  of  Some  Journeyings  and  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Near  East,  together  with  a 
Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia  and  Montenegro 

By  ROY  TREVOR 

Author  of  “En  Route.”  With  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  a  map,  and  Upward  of  One 
Hundred  Illustrations  from  Photo¬ 
graphs  Taken  by  the  Author 


Cloth. 


8vo. 


$4.50  net. 


Postage,  25  cents 

Mr.  Trevor  uses  his  car  as  a  means  to  an  end.  This  is  not  a  mere  account  of  a  motoring  tour,  but  an 
account  of  the  countries  into  which  he  penetrated  during  six  and  a  half  months  of  exploration.  He 
was  the  first  stranger  to  traverse  by  road  the  country  east  of  Sarajevo.  His  was  the  first  car  to  pass 
Cetinje,  and  through  the  kindness  of  King  Nicholas  he  was  able  to  explore  the  whole  of  Montenegro,  as¬ 
tonishing  the  people,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  motor  car.  Mr.  Trevor  did  not  lack  adventures  and 
escapes,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  reluctantly  to  look  down  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  or  gun 
held  by  some  official  to  whom  all  foreigners  are  spies.  Mr.  Trevor  is  an  expert  photographer,  and  he 
secured  a  large  number  of  beautiful  photographs,  many  of  them  unique,  and  the  pick  of  which  is  here 
reproduced  for  the  first  time. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  SPAIN 


By  A.  F.  G.  BELL 

Cloth.  !2mo.  $1 .50  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

This  volume,  while  omitting  descriptions  of  buildings  and  cities  which  are  to  be  found  in  guide  books,  gives 
glimpses  of  rural  Spain  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  Navarre,  Old  Castile,  Catalonia  and  some  aspects  of  cities, 
such  as  Toledo  and  Seville.  Other  chapters  treat  of  Spanish  character,  traveling  in  Spain,  literature,  etc. 
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CASUALS  IN  THE 
CAUCASUS 

By  AGNES  HERBERT 


Author  of  “Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland,"  “Two  Dianas  in 
Alaska,  ”  '‘The  Isle  of  Man,  ’’  etc. 

With  twenty-two  illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

In  this  book,  the  first  she  has  published  for  some 
time,  Miss  Herbert  takes  us  to  the  magical,  beckoning 
country  at  the  gate  of  Europe,  where  the  centuries 
mingle  in  confused  contrast. 


JUNGLE  FOLK 

INDIAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SKETCHES 
By  DOUGLAS  DEWAR.  Author  of  “Bombay  Ducks,  ”  “ Birds  of  the  Plain,  ”  etc 

Cloth.  8vo.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents. 

A  breezy  piece  of  writing  as  well  as  an  informing  book.  Mr.  Dewar  is  one  who  teaches  us  while  he  maxes  us  laugh. 
Even  the  non-ornithological  reader  invariably  falls  under  the  sway  of  this  writer’s  charms  and  rejoices  to  find  a  new 
world  open  out  before  his  eyes. 

STALKS  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS 

JOTTINGS  OF  A  SPORTSMAN-NATURALIST 


This  book  takes  the  reader  into  the 
hot  valleys  of  the  foothills,  tells  of  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  marching  and  the 
animals  that  the  shikari  will  find  to  stalk 
there.  The  author  also  deals  with  the  hab¬ 
its  of  and  his  encounter  with  the  tiger  and 
leopard,  the  black  and  red  bear  and  the 
various  members  of  the  black  cat  family. 
A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  illus¬ 
trations,  most  of  which  were  drawn  among 
the  Himalayas  themselves. 


By  E.  P.  STEBBING,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  “Jungle  By-ways  in  India 


With  upward  of  100  illustrations.  Cloth. 
8vo.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 


C. MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 


SOCIALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALISM 


By  SIDNEY  WEBB,  BERNARD  SHAW,  SIDNEY  BALL  and  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE 
Cloth.  12  mo.  75  cenls  net.  Postage,  I  0  cents 

This  book  discusses  the  Difficulties  of  Individualism — The  Impossibilities  of  Anarchism — The  Moral  Aspects 
of  Socialism — Public  Service  vs.  Private  Expenditure. 


AMERICAN  SOCIALISM 
OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY 

By  JESSIE  WALLACE  HUGHAN 
Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

The  question,  “What  is  American  Socialism?”  is  here  answered  by  one  who 
is  at  the  same  time  a  university-trained  economist  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party. 


The  CRIMINAL  and  the  COMMUNITY 


By  Dr.  JAMES  DEVON,  Medical  Officer  of  II.  M.  Prison  at  Glasgow 
With  an  introductory  note  by  the  publisher.  Cloth.  8vo.  $1.75  net. 
Postage,  1  5  cents 

Dr.  Devon  in  this  volume  gives  the  results  of  his  observations  during  six¬ 
teen  years  of  close  intercourse  with  criminals  of  all  classes.  The  problem  of 
how  to  cure  crime  is  the  principal  topic  of  this  book. 


Dr.  JAMES  DEVON 
Author  of  “  The  Criminal  and  the  Community 
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PEASANT  ART  IN 
AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Color  and  Halftone  Reproductions. 
Quarto.  Cloth,  $3.00  net;  postage,  35  cents.  Paper,  $2.50 
net;  postage,  25  cents. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  Special  Number  of  The  Studio 
dealing  with  the  Peasant  Art  of  Sweden,  Lapland  and  Iceland  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  subject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  many. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  deals  with  a  region  in  which 
Peasant  Art  is  still  a  vital  force,  although  here,  too,  the  products  of 
the  factory  are  steadily  gaining  ground. 


FRANZ  LISZT 

AND  HIS  MUSIC 

By  ARTHUR  HERVEY 

Frontispiece  Portrait  of  Liszt.  Cloth.  12 mo.  $1.50 
net ;  postage,  1  0  cents. 

This  volume  is  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  master’s  works.  It 
gives  an  idea  of  the  important  place  occupied  by  Liszt 
as  composer  and  musical  thinker,  and  of  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  furthering  the  development  of  music. 


BEETHOVEN 

By  DONALD  FRANCIS  TOVEY 

( New  Library  of  Music) 

8vo.  Cloth.  $2.50  net;  postage,  20  cents. 

A  truly  appreciative,  deeply  sympathetic  study  by 
an  eminent  English  critic.  It  is  a  book  to  give  lasting 
pleasure  to  every  lover  of  that  musical  genius. 


ABOUT  ALGERIA 

(Tlemcon,  Biskra,  Constantine,  Etc.) 

By  CHARLES  STANFORD  THOMAS 

With  Eight  Drawings  by  F.  Dorrien  Thornton,  and  Twenty-four  Reproductions 
from  Photographs.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net;  postage,  12  cents. 

SCULPTURE  IN  SPAIN 

A  New  Volume  of  THE  SPANISH  SERIES 

Edited  by  ALBERT  F.  CALVERT 

A  New  and  Important  Series  of  Volumes  Dealing  with  Spain  in  Its  Various  Aspects 
- — Its  History,  Art,  Cities  and  Monuments.  Per  volume,  12mo. 

$1.50  net.  Postage,  1  0  cents  extra. 

Each  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  in  its  artistic  binding,  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  reproductions  from  photographs  and  pictures  will  make  the 
series  the  most  copiously  illustrated  one  ever  issued. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  and  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

Together  with  Some  Kindred  Studies 

By  UNA  BIRCH  1 2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 

THE  DIAMOND 

By  YV.  R.  CATTELLE,  Author  of  “Precious  Stones,”  “ The  Pearl,"  Etc. 

Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth.  $2.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents. 

“The  author  gives  us  not  only  a  mass  of  well-arranged  and  often  novel  infor¬ 
mation,  but  he  presents  it  in  a  pleasant,  conversational  form  that  gives  it  the  tone  of 
a  romance.” — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

RELIGIONS  AND  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  THE  EAST 

By  J.  M.  KENNEDY  Cloth.  1  2mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  1  2  cents. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  aimed  at  giving  in  a  single  volume  a  concise  history  of  the  religions 
and  philosophies  which  have  influenced  the  thought  of  the  great  Eastern  nations. 

BUSINESS:  THE  HEART  OF  THE  NATION 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL  Cloth.  1  2mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  I  2  cents. 

This  authoritative  book  is  a  defense  of  Business  and  a  demonstration  that  Busi¬ 
ness  is  not  only  respectable,  but,  being  absolutely  necessary  to  society,  should  be 
encouraged  instead  of  being  hampered  and  restricted. 


From  “THE  DIAMOND  " 
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C.  FICTION 


THE  GLORY  OF  CLEMENTINA 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  I.  Keller 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $  1 .30  net.  Postage,  1  2  cents 

Shows  how  a  woman,  embittered  by  a  tragedy  earlier  in  life,  throws  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  her  art  of  portrait  painting,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
human  interests,  until,  through  the  softening  influence  of  the  love  of  a  little 
child,  sheawakensto  the  fact  thatart,  howsoever  glorious,  holds  but  a  secondary 
place  in  a  woman’s  life,  and  setting  aside  her  own  ambitions,  brings  her  wo¬ 
man’s  wit  to  the  task  of  rescuing  the  man  she  loves  from  the  power  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  designing  enemies,  who,  under  the  guise  of  friends,  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  his  goodness  of  heart. 


THE  DANGEROUS  AGE 

LETTERS  AND  FRAGMENTS  FROM  A  WOMAN’S  DIARY 
By  KARIN  MICHAELIS 

Translated  from  the  original  Danish.  1  2mo. 

Postage,  1  2  cents 


Cloth.  $1.20  net. 


KARIN  MICHAELIS 


THE  COIL  OF  CARNE 

By  JOHN  OXENHAM 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  two  brothers  whose  striking  likeness  to 
each  other  led  to  many  serious  complications.  The 
period  is  that  of  the  Great  Napoleon.  War  narratives 
fill  many  of  its  pages.  It  will  be  a  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  story  for  boys. 


THE  INNOCENCE 
OF  FATHER  BROWN 

By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

Illustrated  by  Will  F.  Foster 

12mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  entered  the  field  of  detective  fiction  with  great  success. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  pronounces  the  stories  to  be  of  the  dashing  and  brilliant 
kind  that  Stevenson  invented — exciting  tales  told  in  artistic  manner  by  a  first-class 
literary  hand. 


the  innocence 


father 


brown 


This  book  has  created  a  profound  sensation  in  Europe  and  America.  I  n  Germany 
thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold,  and  in  France  it  has  had  an  even  greater 
vogue.  It  reveals  in  a  series  of  letters  and  extracts  from  an  intimate  diary  the  in¬ 
ward  tragedy  of  a  woman  who  finds  herself  growing  old.  We  confidently  believe 
that  it  will  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to  all  who  think  the  woman's  point  of  view 
worthy  of  serious  study. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  POWER 

By  PAUL  BERTRAM 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  romance  of  the  days  when  the  King  of  Alva  held  the  Netherlands  fast  in 
his  iron  grasp  and  the  power  of  king  and  church  cast  its  shadow  over  the  land. 
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PERPETUA 

By  DION  CLAYTON  CALTHROP 

Author  of  ” Everybody’s  Secret” 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  love  story  as  full  of  surprises  and  as  much  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  novels  as  Locke’s  “Beloved  Vaga¬ 
bond.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Calthrop’s  works  contain  much 
of  the  grace  and  charm  of  Mr.  Locke’s  novels. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


TALK  OF  THE  TOWN 

By  MRS.  JOHN  LANE 

Author  of  “According  to  Maria,  ’’  etc. 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

In  her  latest  volume  Mrs.  Lane  comes  out  into  the  road,  frequents  the  sales¬ 
rooms  of  art  dealers,  “old”  furniture  shops,  follows  Americans  about  Europe,  suffers 
from  camel  riding  in  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  and  from  all  her  expeditions  she  brings 
back  much  booty. 

And  not  only  has  the  range  of  her  expeditions  widened,  but  the  wit  and  humor 
have  mellowed  without  ' 


in  the  least  losing  their  raciness. 


AWAKENING 


MRS.  JOHN  LANE 


Imo.  $  I .  JU  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  new  novel  by  this  well-known  author.  In  her  latest  romance  Airs.  Diver  has  struck 
a  more  universal  note  than  in  even  her  earlier  books.  The  theme  is  unusual,  the  charac¬ 
ters  drawn  with  her  well-known  ability. 


MAUD' 


Cloth.  1  2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents  ^ - - — ~ 

A  story  of  the  son  of  an  Italian  attache  and  a  girl  of  whose  fealty  he  takes  advantage.  The  mother  decides  to 
hide  her  shame  by  handing  the  child  over  to  a  foster  mother,  together  with  a  sum  of  money  for  its  maintenance. 
When  the  boy  grows  up  he  becomes,  by  a  curious  sequence  of  events  and  circumstances,  reunited  to  his  parents,  and 
a  series  of  interesting  plots  and  counterplots  follow. 


THE  UNOFFICIAL  HONEYMOON 


By  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  love  romance  of  which  the  central  figures  are  the  victims  of  a  steamer  wreck,  and  their  temporary  home  a 
lonely  island  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  Their  strange  life  and  the  curious  incidents  which  befell  them  are  told  in  the 
manner  which  characterizes  all  Dolf  Wyllarde’s  tales. 


THE  BEACON 


D  REN  D  E  R’S 
DAUGHTER 

By  NETTA  SYRETT 


By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

Author  of  “  Demeter’s  Daughter,"  “ The 

Thief  of  Virtue,'  “The  Haven,”  Etc. 

1 2mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net. 
Postage,  1 2  cents 

Rugged  strength  and  simplicity  make 
this  the  most  notable  of  all  Mr.  Phill- 
potts’s  wonderful  soul-and-body  studies 
of  Dartmoor. 

Every  moment  of  the  story  is  alive, 
everybody  in  it  is  reality  itself.  His 
skill  at  the  variation  of  plot  and  char¬ 
acters,  his  management  of  conversation 
and  dialogue,  are  little  short  of  mar¬ 
vellous. 


Author  of  “Anne  Page,  ”  “Six  Fairy  Plays 
for  Children, '  ’  etc. 


Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  1  2  cents 


The  theme  of  the  story  is  that  of  a 
pedantic  student  who  adopts  a  child  of 
the  people,  with  the  intention  of  educat¬ 
ing  her  to  fit  her  for  marriage  with  him¬ 
self.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is 
told  in  the  author’s  best  manner. 


EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 


THE  YOUNG  IDEA 


By  PARKER  H.  FILLMORE.  Author  of  “The  Hickory  Limb’’ 

Cloth.  12  mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

The  humorous  chronicles  of  a  neighborhood.  True  pictures  of  American  child  life. 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CLOVIS 


|  |  I  By  HECTOR  H.  MUNRO 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

Clovis  is  the  embodiment  of  the  modern  boy  in  his  most  frivolous,  cynical,  mischief-loving  vei 
through  or  inspires  a  series  of  congenial  adventures  in  the  world  of  country-house  and  restaurant  life. 
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WAR  AND  PEACE 

By  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Garnett.  Cloth.  12  mo.  $1.75  net 

Postage,  20  cents 

New  edition.  Formerly  published  in  three  volumes. 

“In  this  new  rendering  of  Tolstoy  Miss  Garnett  has  surpassed  herself.” — The  Bookman. 

ANNA  KARENIN 

By  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Garnett.  Cloth.  1  2mo.  $1.60  net 

Postage,  20  cents 

The  only  complete  and  literal  version  of  the  Russian  original  yet  published  in  English. 
New  edition.  Formerly  published  in  two  volumes. 

Miss  Garnett’s  translation  has  all  the  ease  and  vigor  which  Matthew  Arnold 
found  in  the  French  versions  and  missed  in  English. 


LEO  TOLSTOY 


HENRIETTA 

A  NOVEL  OF  CHILD  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK 
By  ELLA  HEATH 

Cloth.  12  mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

Henrietta  is  the  eleven-year-old  daughter  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  critic.  She  and  her  delightful  brother,  Cyrus,  are 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  “Helen’s  Babies”  or  “Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Children.”  They  cause  the  “Olympians”  many 
anxious  moments,  yet  their  pranks  are  forgiven  because 
of  the  endearing  charm  of  their  generous  natures. 


SEKHET 

By  IRENE  MILLER 

Cloth.  1  2 mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

“Sekhet”  deals  with  that  topic  of  unwearying  in¬ 
terest  to  readers  of  romance — the  adventures  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  an  exquisitely  lovely  woman  upon  whom  the 
hand  of  fate  is  laid  heavily.  From  the  days  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  girlhood  Evarne  has  good  reason  to  believe  herself 
one  of  the  victims  of  Sekhet,  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Goddess  of  Love  and  Cruelty. 


EARTH 

By  MURIEL  HINE 

jduthor  of  “Half  in  Earnest’’ 

Cloth.  I2mo.  $1.2  5  net.  Postage,  12c. 

The  story  deals  with  the  awakening 
of  a  pure  young  girl  to  the  realities  of 
life  and  what  they  mean.  With  a  proper 
understanding  of  human  nature  comes 
sympathy;  to  know  all  is  to  pardon  all. 
“Earth”  is  a  society  novel  with  a  so¬ 
ciety  atmosphere  that  is  convincing. 
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WAYWARD  FEET 

By  A.  R.  GORING-THOMAS 

Author  of  “Mrs.  Qramerc\>  Par\’’  and 
“The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air’’ 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12c. 

This  is  the  narrative  of  a  young  girl 
brought  up  in  a  fishing  village  on  the 
coast  of  France.  Her  mother,  dy:ng, 
left  her  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  a  hard, 
worldly  woman,  married  to  a  Jew,  who 
carried  on  a  piano  warehouse  business 
in  Paris.  While  tragic  in  theme,  the 
story  has  many  amusing  moments. 


MURIEL  HINE 


THE  WIND  ON  THE  HEATH 

By  F.  ESSEX  SMITH 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

A  novel  that  will  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  public  because  of  its  psychology,  woodland  atmosphere,  and,  more  tha: 
anything  else,  originality  of  outlook.  There  is  underlying  it  a  tone  of  passion,  the  passion  of  a  fantastic  Richard  Jeffries 

A  TOUGH  OF  FANTASY 

A  ROMANCE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  LUCKY  ENOUGH  TO  WEAR  GLASSES 
By  ARTHUR  H.  ADAMS,  Author  of  “Galahad  Jones” 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  romance  in  which  tragedy  is  not  far  away  from  farce,  and  tears  spring  perilously 
near  to  the  wells  of  laughter.  But  Mr.  Adams's  humorous  philosophy  gets  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  curtain  rings  down  cheerfully  on  the  closing  tableau. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF 
MRS.  CRIPPS-MIDDLEMORE 

By  GERARD  BENDALL 
Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

This  book  deals  with  the  vagaries  of  a  middle-class  family  suddenly  enriched.  The 
author  has  a  trenchant  wit  which,  with  his  ability  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  looker-on,  almost  amounting  to  inspiration,  stamps  him  as  a  genuine  humorist. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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PHYLLIS  IN 
MIDDLEWICH 

By  MARGARET  WESTRUPP 

Author  of  “ Elizabeth’ s  Children,  ” 
“The  Young  O’Briens,’’ etc. 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.50 
Postpaid 

It  is  some  years  since  “Elizabeth’s  Children”  was  published  and  immediately  ran  through  edition  after  edition. 
In  her  new  book  the  author  shows  that  same  sympathetic  touch  and  sure  knowledge  of  the  real  child  that  stamped 
“  Elizabeth’s  Children  "as  a  live  book.  The  doings  and  misdoings  of  Phyllis  are  told  with  understanding  and  with  humor. 


THE  MATING  OF  ANTHEA 

By  ARABELLA  KENEALY 
Portrait  frontispiece  of  the  author.  Cloth.  1  2mo. 
$1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  which  discloses  a  new  and  original  method 
for  the  education  and  training  of  the  twentieth-century 
woman — the  drawbacks,  the  failures  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  experiment,  as  exemplified  in  the  person 
of  Anthea,  the  doctor’s  ward. 


NONSENSE  NOVELS 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 
Author  of  “ Literary  Lapses,  ’’  etc. 

Cloth.  12  mo.  $1.00  net.  Postage,  10  cents 

Stephen  Leacock’s  work  as  a  humorist  is  so  well 
known  that  this  new  volume  is  assured  beforehand  a 
favorable  reception.  The  buoyant  merriment  of  the 
book  is  such  throughout  that  the  reader  will  be  ob¬ 
durate  indeed  if  he  does  not  find  himself  moved  to  laugh¬ 
ter  by  these  gay  fancies  of  the  Canadian  humorist. 


THE  SOCIALIST  COUNTESS 

A  STORY  OF  TODAY 

By  HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE,  Author  of  “The  Sins  of  the  Children,  ’’  “Sparrows,  ’’  etc. 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

A  delicious  satire  of  the  Countess  who  became  a  Socialist  and  the  laboring  man  who  became  her  protege  and  fell 
in  love  with  her  daughter.  The  story  is  full  of  delightful  and  ludicrous  situations  into  which  the  Countess  is  led  by 
her  ignorance  of  her  subject  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause. 


A  WILDERNESS  OF  MONKEYS 

By  FREDERICK  NIVEN 

Author  of  “The  Lost  Cabin  Mine’’  and  “The  Island 
Providence.  ” 

Cloth.  12  mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  man  who  aspires  and  is  brought  always  face  to 
face  with  lies  and  hypocrisies  is  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Niven’s  new  book.  The  volume  comes  very  oppor¬ 
tunely,  delving  as  it  does  into  the  heart  of  our  civili¬ 
zation  of  today. 


THE  DEMPSEY  DIAMONDS 

By  ALLEN  ARNOT 

Cloth.  l2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  the  secret  transference  of  a  fortune.  The 
scene  is  laid  mainly  in  two  old  houses  in  two  Scottish 
villages.  The  tale  is  of  the  days  of  twenty  years  ago, 
before  the  tyranny  of  speed  began,  but  it  is  swayed 
throughout  and  borne  to  its  close  by  the  same  swift 
passions  that  sway  the  stories  of  men  and  women  to¬ 
day,  and  will  sway  them  to  the  end  of  time. 


SHADOW  SHAPES 

By  MAUDE  ANNESLEY 

Author  of  “The  Wind  of  Life,  ”  “The  Door  of  Darkness’’  and  “Wind  Along  the  Waste’’ 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

The  name  of  Maude  Annesley  on  a  title  page  is  a  guarantee  that  “things”  will  happen.  It  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  now  by  scientists  of  repute  that  hypnotic  suggestion  is  often  a  compelling  force,  and  that  the  subject  of  such 
suggestion  might  quite  conceivably  be  driven  to  suicide  at  an  appointed  time,  and,  if  at  an  appointed  time,  why  not 
also  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency?  It  is  on  this  latter  possibility  that  the  plot  depends. 


THE  RED  LANTERN 


1 2mo. 


By  EDITH  WHERRY 
Cloth.  $  1 .30  net.  Postage,  1  2  cents 


“Apart  from  its  striking  study  of  an  Eurasian  woman  the  story  is  notable 
for  its  vivid  pictures  of  the  turmoil  of  China  in  and  around  Peking.  A 
WBBHB  welcome  change  from  the  current  run  of  fiction,  the  book  stands  apart  even 

among  the  many  tales  of  China  that  the  West  has  written  in  recent  years.” — New  York  Tribune. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


c.  VERSE  and  DRAMA 


THE  BALLAD  OF 
THE  WHITE  HORSE 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


GEORGE  ARLISS 
AS  "DISRAELI” 


By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  1  0  cents 


“We  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  prophesy  that  ‘The  Ballad  of  the 
White  Horse’  will  live  very  much  longer  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Chester¬ 
ton's  writings.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the  best  and  the  most  important  thing 
he  has  done.  It  is  the  first  vital  poetising  of  Alfred’s  story,  because  in  it 
for  the  first  time  a  poet  has  impassioned  the  story  by  reading  it  as  a  version 
of  his  own  profound  convictions.” — The  Nation  {London). 


GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 


JUANA  OF  CASTILE 

By  MAY  EARLE 

Cloth.  I2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  10  cents 

A  history,  told  in  verse,  of  Juana,  daughter  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 


THE  SAILOR  WHO  HAS  SAILED 

By  BENIAMIN  R.  C.  LOW 

Cloth.  Small  12mo.  Boards,  gilt  top.  $1.00  net. 
Postage,  1  0  cents 

A  book  of  short  verses  showing  true  poetic  feeling. 

VERSES 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

1 6mo.  Cloth.  $1.00  net.  Pos'age,  10  cents. 
Photogravure  Frontispiece 

The  author  of  “  The  Unofficial  Honeymoon,” 
etc.,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  new  guise — as  a  poet¬ 
ess — in  which  she  wins  her  laurels  as  deservedly  as 
for  her  prose  tales. 


PSYCHE 

By  FRANCIS  COUTTS 

Cloth.  l2mo.  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  10  cents 

An  allegory  written  in  blank 
verse. 


THE  INN  OF  DREAMS  The  CITY  of  the  SOUL 


By  OLIVE  CUSTANCE 

(Lady  Alfred  Douglas) 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net. 

Postage,  10  cents 

A  book  of  short  verses,  by 
author  of  “Rainbows.” 


the 


By  LORD  ALFRED  DOUGLAS 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50  net. 

Postage,  10  cents 

A  reprint,  by  popular  request,  of 
a  book  out  of  print  for  eleven  years. 


D  I  S  R  AE  L I 

By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

Author  of  “Pomander  Walk”  and  “ Rosemary .  ”  Translator  of 
“L’Aiglon”  and  “Chanticler” 


Small  12mo.  Flexible  cloth.  $1. 00  net. 
Postage,  1  0  cents 


The  plot  concerns  itself  with  the  most  dramatic  episode  in  the  career  of  the  great 
English  statesman,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  By  a  masterful  coup  he  se¬ 
cured,  against  the  opposition  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  British  possession  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Mr.  Parker’s  play  is  a  vital  document  of  the  time. 


Ivolibay  i  ©if  t  |  ®ook^  ❖ 
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C  STANDARD  JUVENILES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

WALTER  CRANE’S  PICTURE  BOOKS 

Eac  h  containing  a  group  of  three  Toy  Books  bound  in  one  volume,  with  a  decorative  cloth  cover,  end  papers, 
and  a  newly  written  and  designed  title  page  and  preface. 

4to.  $1 .25  net  each.  Postage,  1  5  cents 
TOY  BOOKS,  each  part  in  paper  covers,  25  cents  net.  Postage,  8  cents 


Beauty  and  the  Beast  Picture 
Book 

I.  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

II.  The  Frog  Prince. 

III.  The  Hind  in  the  Wood. 

This  Little  Pig’s  Picture  Book 

I.  This  Little  Pig. 

1 1.  The  Fairy  Ship. 

III.  King  Luckieboy’s  Party. 

Mother  Hubbard’s  Picture  Book 

I.  Mother  Hubbard. 

II.  The  Three  Bears. 

III.  The  Absurd  A  B  C. 


THlBUCKLETJYSHOE 
'  PICTURE  BOOK 


Red  Riding  Hood’s  Picture  Book 

I.  Red  Riding  Hood. 

II.  The  Forty  Thieves. 

III.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Goody  Two  Shoes’  Picture  Book 

I.  Goody  Two  Shoes. 

II.  Aladdin. 

III.  The  Yellow  Dwarf. 

Buckle  My  Shoe  Picture  Book 

I.  One,  Two,  Buckle  My  Shoe. 

II.  My  Mother. 

III.  Gaping,  Wide-mouth  Waddling  Frog. 


Cinderella’s  Picture  Book 

I.  Puss  in  Boots. 

II.  Valentine  and  Orson. 

III.  Cinderella. 


Song  of  Sixpence  Picture  Book 

I.  Sing  a  Song  o’  Sixpence. 


II. 

III. 


Princess  Belle  Etoile. 

The  A  B  C  of  Old  Friends. 


Bluebeard’s  Picture  Book 

I.  Baby’s  ABC. 

II.  Sleeping  Beauty. 

III.  Bluebeard. 


DON  QUIXOTE  OF  THE  MANCHA 

By  CERVANTES 

Retold  by  JUDGE  PARRY 

Illustrated  in  Colors  and  in  Black-and  white  by  Walter  Crane 
Cloth  Pidorial  Cover.  Square.  8vo.  $1.50 


iDONQyiXOTEl 

OFTHEMANCHA 


ILUI5TRA 
TED  BY 
WALTER 
CRANE, 
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INSECT  WONDERLAND 

By  CONSTANCE  M.  FOOT 
yluthor  of  “Science  Through  Stories,’’  etc. 

Profusely  illustrated  by  V,  Q.  Allan.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net 

Podage,  1  2  cents 

An  excellent  book,  containing  simple  facts  concerning  the  insect  world.  The  author 
imparts  much  scientific  instruction  in  the  interesting  form  of  stories  fer  children.  A  book  containing  answers  to 
the  hundreds  of  questions  constantly  asked  by  intelligent  children. 

“  An  ideal  book  to  read  aloud  to  the  little  ones.” — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


1 


a. 


A  HUNDRED  FABLES  OF 
LA  FONTAINE 

With  1  00  liludrations.  Square.  8vo.  $1.50  net 
Podage,  20  cents 

A  HUNDRED  FABLES  OF 
.ESOP 

With  1  02  full-page  illudrations.  Introdudion  by 
Kenneth  Grahame 

Square.  8vo.  $1.50  net.  Podage,  20  cents 


A  HUNDRED  ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS 

By  PERCY  J.  BILLINGEIURST 

With  102  full-page  drawings.  Square.  8vo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL 

Profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  drawings  and  full  -page  colored  pictures.  Clever  Pictorial  Cover.  1  2mo.  $  1 .00 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


C.NEW  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


By  HOUSTON  STEWART  CHAMBERLAIN 
A  translation  from  the  German  by  John  Lees.  With  an  introduction  by 
Lord  Redesdale.  Cloth.  8vo.  2  vols.  $10.00  net.  Postage,  50  cents 

This  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  important  books 
written  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  phenomenal  success  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  original — it  has  gone  through  eight  large  editions  in  ten  years — is  a 
strong  testimonial  to  its  merits. 

“The  work  is  full  of  information  to  the  student  of  history  and  of  the 
development  of  the  races.’’ — New  York  Times. 


THE  SPEAKERS 

OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

By  ARTHUR  IRWIN  DASENT 

Numerous  portraits.  Cloth.  8vo.  $6.50  net.  Postage,  25  cents 

A  topographical  description  of  Westminster  at  various  epochs  and  a 
brief  record  of  the  various  constitutional  changes  during  seven  centuries. 

THE  NEW  INFERNO  FKOM  "SPoE?  cormmSntsh-e  HOlJSE 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 

A  Dramatic  Poem.  Uniform  with  “ Paola  and  Francesca.''  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  10  cents 

Special  edition  de  luxe.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Illustrations  and  cover  design  by  Vernon  Hill.  4to. 

$7.00  net.  Postage,  25  cents.  Limited  to  100  copies 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  ANATOLE  FRANCE 

In  English.  Edited  by  Frederic  Chapman 
Cloth.  8vo.  $2.00  each 


IN  PREPARATION 
Jocasta  and  the  Famished  Cat 
The  Opinions  of  Jerome  Coignard 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Queen  Pedauque 
My  Friend’s  Book 
The  Aspirations  of  Jean  Servien 

“It  is  impossible  to  classify  Anatole 
France  as  a  writer.  He  stands  absolutely 
alone.  He  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  a  classicist  not 
only  in  the  fine  polish  and  finish  of  his 
phrase,  but  in  the  spirit  of  his  writings.” 
— Winifred  Stephens,  in  “ French  Novel¬ 
ists  of  Today.” 


WORKS  OF  ANATOLE  FRANCE 
ALREADY  PUBLISHED 
Thais 

Penguin  Island 
The  White  Stone 

The  Merry  Tales  of  Jacques  Tourne- 
broche 
Balthasar 

The  Well  of  St.  Clare 

The  Red  Lily 

Mother  of  Pearl 

The  Garden  of  Epicurus 

The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard  Thais 

The  Elm  Tree  on  the  Mall 

The  Wicker-Work  Woman 

On  Life  and  Letters 

Also  JOAN  OF  ARC.  2  vols.  $8.00  net 

perset.  Illustrated.  Postage,  50  cents 


THE  SILENCES  OF  THE  MOON 

By  HENRY  LAW  WEBB  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  1 0  cents 

A  book  to  refresh  the  mind  beset  by  dull  actual  things,  and  weary  of  their  tiresome  pressure. 
It  is  a  new  religion  of  nature  and  opens  a  door  upon  prospects  of  great  space. 


NAPOLEON  IN  CARICATURE,  1795-1821 

By  A.  M.  BROADLEY 

2  volumes.  Cloth.  8vo.  $12.50  net.  Postage,  50  cents.  Also  an  edition  de  luxe. 
Hand-made  paper.  Limited  to  50  copies.  $50.00  net 

With  an  introductory  essay  on  “Pictorial  Satire  as  a  Factor  in  Napoleonic  History.  By  J. 
Holland  Rose.  Profusely  illustrated  with  24  plates  in  color  and  200  in  black-and-white,  from 
rare  and  unique  originals.  Will  assuredly  find  a  place  in  every  public  and  private  library,  and 
prove  as  useful  to  students  as  it  will  unquestionably  be  attractive  to  collectors. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


_ 


THE  GLORY  OF 
CLEMENTINA 


Fixed  Price,  $1.30.  Postage,  12  cents 


“For  sheer  pleasure 
in  reading  it  is  the  joy 
of  the  year’s  fiction.” 

— The  Trend 


- The - 

Christmas  Mystery 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE 
A  classic  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  A  gift  book  by  the 
Dickens  of  our  time. 
Leather,  $1.25  net .  NEW 
HOUDAY  EDITION.  50c. 


By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON,  Author  of  “Orthodoxy,”  “Heretics,”  Etc.  “Mr.  Chesterton  has  invented  a  rival  to  Sherlock  Holmes 
in  the  person  of  the  ingenious  cleric,  Father  Brown,”  says  The  New  York  Times.  The  Westminster  Gazette,  of  London, 
England,  pronounces  the  stories  to  be  of  the  dashiDg  and  brilliant  kind  that  Stevenson  invented  —  exciting  tales  told  in  artistic 
manner  by  a  first-class  literary  hand.  Illustrations  by  Will  Foster.  Cloth.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 


By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER,  Author  of  44  Rosemary,”  “Disraeli,”  Etc.  Pomander  Walk  is  the  novel  by  the  author  of  the  play,  44  Pomander 
Walk,”  which  as  the  most  unusual  and  delightful  New  York  dramatic  success  is  talked  about  everywhere.  This  novel  is  a  quaint 
and  beautiful  gift  book.  Numerous  full-page  and  text  illustrations  by  J.  Scott  Williams.  Decorated  Cloth.  $1.30  L*et.  Postage,  12  cents. 


By  MRS.  JOHN  LANE,  Author  of  ‘‘According  to  Maria,”  Etc.  “One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  I  have  read  in  some  time.  Every 
page  sparkles  with  wit  and  epigram.” — Miss  Jeanette  L.  Gilder  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Cloth.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 


IBHHHlL  . . _  a. - - - - - - - .  _ . . . Jj 


A  Fairy  Story  for  Children — By  ANATOLE  FRANCE,  Translated  by  Mrs.  John  Lane.  This  fairy  tale  de  luxe  of  a  golden-haired  princess  who 
reigned  over  the  dwarfs  overflows  with  poetic  imagination,  wisdom  and  humor — divine  qualities  to  which  the  heart  of  the  child  is 
always  opeD.  With  illustrations  in  coloi  by  FLORENCE  LUNDBORG.  Decorative  end  papers,  title  page  and  covers.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 


By  KARIN  MICHAELIS.  Europe  and  America  have  gone  mad  over  The  Dangerous  Age.  “The  most  sincere,  the  most  complete, 
the  most  humble  and  the  most  disquieting  feminine  confession  that  has  ever  been  written,'*  writes  the  eminent  French  critic,  Marcel 
Prevost.  Translations  have  appeared  in  twelve  different  languages.  Cloth.  $1.20  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 
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A  Catechism 

Do  you  know  LIFE  ? 

Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  best 
thing-  in  America  ? 

If  you  missed  a  single  copy, 
would  you  be  afraid  to  let  any¬ 
one  know  it  ? 

Did  you  know  that  you  could, 
by  filling-  out  the  attached 
coupon,  have  it  sent  to 
you  for  three  months 
for  one  dollar  ? 

Are  you  out  for  a 
good  mental  time  ? 


Enclosed  find 
One  Doll 
(Canadian  $1.13; 
Foreign  $1.26).  Send 
Life  for  three  months  to 


On  all  News-stands 
Every  Tuesday 
Ten  Cents 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  subscrip¬ 
tion  renewed  at  this  rate.  This  offer  is  net. 

LIFE,  42  w.  31  Street,  New  York 
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THE  OLD  MASTERS  COMPLETE 

19  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  7,735 
reproductions.  Large  8vo. 

All  the  works  of  each  master  reproduced  most  faithfully  and  beautifully. 
Listed,  showing  galleries,  public  and  private,  where  originals  are  today. 
Vor.  Price 

I.  RAPHAEL,  275  reproductions  2.40 

II.  REMBRAND  T,  Paintings,  643  reproductions . 4.20 

III.  TI  T  I  AN,  284  reproductions . 2.40 

IV.  DUERER,  471  reproductions  3.00 

V.  RUBENS,  551  reproductions  3.60 

VI.  VELASQUEZ.  172  reproductions  2.10 

VIL  MICHELANGELO,  169  reproductions  1.80 

VIII.  REMBRANDT,  Etchings,  408  reproductions . 2.40 

IX.  SCH WIND,  1265  reproductions  . 4.50 

X.  CORREGGIO,  196  reproductions  2.10 

XL  DONATELLO,  277  reproductions  2.40 

XII.  UHDE,  285  reproductions .  3.00 

XIII.  VAN  DYCK,  537  reproductions  4.50 

XIV.  MEMLING,  197  reproductions.  2.10 

XV.  HANS  THOMA,  874  reproductions  4.50 

XVI.  ANDREA  MANTEGNA,  200  reproductions . 2.40 

XVII.  ALFRED  RETHEL,  Drawings,  paintings,  300  reproductions  .  2.70 

XVIII.  FRA  ANGELICO.  327  reproductions  . 2.70 

XIX.  L1EBERMANN,  304  reproductions  3.00 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SET  (19  VOLS.)  $50 

“The  great  merit  of  these  books  over  all  other  excellent  publications  heretofore  available  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  fur¬ 
nish  not  a  mere  selection  of  the  master  s  work,  but  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  entire  series. —  T he  Int.  Studio. 

c&he  only  complete  series  of  the  Masterpieces  of  the  IVorld’s  Art  at  cost  price 

WE  PREPAY  FORWARDING  CHARGES  ON  ALL  DIRECT  ORDERS 

RITTER  &  FLEBBE,  120  boylston  street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Mansions  of  England  in 
the  Olden  Time 

By  JOSEPH  NASH 

Interiors  and  exteriors  of  the  old  halls,  abbeys, 
courts,  etc.,  with  their  old  furniture,  carved  wood¬ 
work,  staircases  and  interior  decoration.  Fireplaces, 
mantels,  carved  ceilings,  etc.,  with  a  great  richness 
of  detail. 

104  plates,  32  of  which  are  reproduced  in  all  the 
beauty  of  the  full  colors  of  the  originals.  The  plates 
are  not  alor.e  wonderful  reproductions  of  actual 
houses  of  the  period,  but  they  preserve  all  the 
"atmosphere"  and  charm  that  made  these  halls 
such  delightful  homes. 

NEW  EDITION.  One  volume,  size,  10  x  1314 
inches.  Bound  in  full  canvas.  $10.00 

THE  BRUNO  HESSLING  COMPANY 

64  East  12th  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRADLEY  STUDIOS 

Miniatures,  Oil  Portraits,  Water  Colors,  Sepia 
Enlargements,  from  any  small  picture  you  may 
have  by  artists  of  recognized  ability  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  Daguerreotypes  restored,  reproduced  and 
enlarged.  We  make  no  charge  if  results  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

435  5th  Ave. ,  at  39th St.  402  5th  Ave. ,  at  37 th St. 

BOOKBINDING 

ALL  GRADES  OF 
BINDING  IN  LEATHER 

STIKEMAN  &  GO. 

110-114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


DAGUERREOTYPES 

Tintypes,  Old  Photographs  or  Kodak 
Pictures,  lie  produced  Large  or  Small 
by  my  own  method,  recreating  a  pho¬ 
tograph  in  modern  finish  and  style, 
retaining  the  character  and  quaintness 
of  the  original,  restoring  much  that  has 
been  lost  or  faded,  and  making  any  de¬ 
sired  changes.  Many  surprising  results 
are  obtained.  Write  today  for  prices,  etc. 
It.  FRANK  PUFFER,  Photographer 
432  ath  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Winter  Studio,  Palm  Reach,  Fla. 


Wm.  H.  PowelLs  Art  Gallery 

Paintings  by  American  Artists.  Pictures  Restored, 
Cleaned,  Varnished  and  Relined.  A  Complete  Supply  of 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Importer  of  Blockx’s,  Lefebvre -Foinel’s  and  Edouard  s 
Colors,  Brushes,  Canvas,  etc., etc.  Tempera  Colors  and 
Maratta  Colors.  Llnique  and  Appropriate  Picture  F  ram- 
ing  and  Regildirg. 

983  SIXTH  AVENUE  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 

PALETTE  ART  CO. 

The  largest  and  most  centrally  located  Art 
Storein  New  York.  The  headquarters  for 
Art  Material  of  every  kind.  Plaster 
Casts,  Pictures,  Picture  Frames, etc. 

PALETTE  ART  COMDAN» 

56  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Algumar  W ater  Color  Mediums 

Enable  all  Water  Colors  to 

BLEND  LIKE  OILS,  WITHOUT  RUNNING 

Pictures  completely  finished  one  sitting 

A.  G.  MARSHALL.  Margrave  Meadows,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

V0UGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

Flower,  Fruit,  Figure,  Landscape  and  Animal  Studies 
for  copying  in  Oil  or  Water  Colors. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  discounts  and  premiums, 
30  cents.  Only  one  and  two  cent  U.  8.  A.  Stamps  ac¬ 
cepted.  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 

/ Jgent ,  M.  G.  PRICE,  359  Weit  118th  St.  New  York 


SECOND  EDITION  REVISED 

FREEHAND  PERSPECTIVE  AND  SKETCHING 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  THE  PICTORIAL  REP¬ 
RESENTATION  OF  COMMON  OBJECTS,  INTERIORS, 
BUILDINGS  AND  LANDSCAPES 

By  DORA  MIRIAM  NORTON,  Instructor  in  Perspective 
Sketching  and  Color,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  exercises  with  explanatory  text,  so  covering  the  subject  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  as  directed  gives  the  power  to  draw  with  ease  and  intelligence 
from  object,  memory  and  descriptions.  A  text-book  for  high,  normal  and  techni¬ 
cal  schools,  and  for  colleges.  A  book  of  reference  for  artists  and  draughtsmen 
and  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  illustra¬ 
tions.  Few  technical  terms  employed  and  all  clearly  explained.  Complete  work¬ 
ing  index.  In  the  absence  of  a  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  gained 
from  the  book  alone.  $3.00  per  copy. 

Address  orders  to  the  Sales  Department 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  245  Ryerson  Street.  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


A  WILLOW  CHAIR.  ORIENTAL  MODEL 


A 


N  INTERESTING  CHAIR 


On  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
delay  and  restriction  of  importation  must 
necessarily  limit  the  number  of  “Canton” 
or  Oriental  chairs  brought  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  endeavored  by  certain  designers 
to  construct  a  chair  of  some  native  mate¬ 
rial  which  would  resemble  or  suggest  the 
rattan  chairs  of  the  Far  East.  For  the 
reason  that  rattan  will  not  take  a  stain  and 
must  be  accepted  in  its  natural  color,  it 
was  also  thought  that  a  willow  chair, 
which  may  be  stained  in  any  color,  might 
be  made  to  suggest  an  Oriental  model  in  its 
design  as  well. 

Many  attempts  were  made,  but  the  nat¬ 
ural  difference  in  the  material  seemed  to 
make  it  impossible  to  attain  a  model  which 
would  possess  structural  strength  and  the 
desired  suggestion  of  the  Chinese  chairs. 
This  season,  however,  a  chair  was  evolved 
which  was  designed  and  wrought  in  New 
York  City  and  which  unquestionably  filled 
the  sought-for  place. 

It  is  solidly  fashioned  of  selected  willows, 
skillfully  woven  and  bound  together  so  that 
the  whole  is  absolutely  rigid  from  a  struc¬ 
tural  standpoint,  and  an  example  of  the 
work  of  a  willow  craftsman  who  is,  perhaps, 
unexcelled  in  this  country  for  his  construc¬ 
tive  ingenuity.  Every  one  of  the  finer  sticks 
is  logically  selected  for  its  size  and  fault¬ 
lessly  woven  into  its  place.  The  average 
willow  worker  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  make  a  duplicate  of  this 
chair,  and,  indeed,  the  maker  himself,  in 
this  particular  instance,  could  probably  not 
make  a  piece  exactly  similar.  This  very 
consideration  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  willow  furniture,  in  this  age  when 
mechanical  facilities  tend  to  cheapen  our 
products;  and  when  we  cannot  even  be  sure 
of  securing  a  real  piece  of  hand  work  in  an 
example  with  the  word  “craft”  or  “hand” 
incorporated  in  its  designation,  we  must 
look  to  the  willow.  The  very  simplest 
piece  of  willow  work  cannot  in  any  way  be 
made  by  machinery,  nor  may  even  the 
materials  used  be  subjected  to  any  mechan¬ 
ical  process.  From  first  to  last  the  willow 
chair  is  the  product  of  a  craftsman’s  hand, 
for  which  reason  it  must  take  a  significant 
place  among  our  more  cherished  posses¬ 
sions,  particularly  where  design  as  well  as 
handiwork  is  expressed  in  its  graceful  lines. 
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F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

ARTISTS’  TUBE  COLORS 

“ THE  STANDARD  QUALITY ” 

Used  by  all  prominent  artists  and  sold  by  all  first-class  dealers 


PREPARED  CANVAS  FOR  OIL  PAINTING 
OIL  AND  WATER-COLOR  BRUSHES 


F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.  have  been  brush  makers  for  fifty  years  and  make  more  fine  brushes  for  artists  than 
all  the  other  American  and  British  art  material  manufacturers  combined. 

See  that  the  name  DEVOE  is  on  the  brush  you  use 


U 


THE  FULTON  BOX 


THE  FULTON  BOX 

The  most  convenient  and  serviceable  for 
the  Field  or  Studio 

Containing  14  double  and  4  single  tubes  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & 
Co.’s  Prepared  Artists’  Oil  Colors,  1  Jointed  Mahl  Stick,  Pol¬ 
ished  Palette,  4  Lyon’s  Bristle  Artists’ 

Brushes,  3  Bright’s  Russia  Sable  Brushes, 

3  Flat  Sable  Brushes,  1  Bristle  Sky  Brush, 

1  Badger  Blender  No.  6,  Palette  Knife, 

Double  Oil  Cup,  Canvas  Scraper,  Bottles 
Turpentine,  Poppy  Oil  and  Pale  Drying 
Oil,  Porte  Crayon  and  Charcoal,  Padlock. 


Each . $8.50 


OUTFIT  "A” 


DEVOE 

STENCIL  OUTFITS 

Containing  all  materials  necessary  for  stenciling  your 
own  curtains,  portieres,  cushions,  pillow  tops,  etc. 

Stencil  Outfit  A. — Polished  Wood  Box  containing  10  single  tubes 
F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Oil  Colors,  1  Bottle  Stencil  Varnish,  1  Bottle 
H.  P.  Mixture,  Palette,  Palette  Cup,  Stencil  Knife,  2  Stencil 
Brushes,  Compass,  6  Sheets  Stencil  Paper,  2  Art  Stencils. 

Each . $2.50 

Other  Outfits  for  $1.00  and  $3.50 


LEATHER  WORKERS’  OUTFITS  LETTERING  OUTFITS 

DRAUGHTSMEN  OUTFITS  TAPESTRY  OUTFITS 

ETCHING  OUTFITS  PYROGRAPHY  OUTFITS 

BOXES  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  PASTEL  PAINTING,  ETC. 

We  Manufacture  and  Import  Everything  in  Artists’  Materials 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  IF  YOU  MENTION  INTERNA  TIONAL  STUDIO 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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IDollanolfoouse 


RK  CITY 


Fifth  Ave.  &  30th  St. 


FAMOUS  MANY  YEARS 


As  the  Center  for  the  Most  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  New  York’s  Visitors 


Comfortably  and  Luxuriously 


appointed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  fastidious  or  democratic  visitor 

Lately  remodeled  and  refurnished  at  an  enormous 
cost,  with  additional  features  which  make  the  HOL¬ 
LAND  HOUSE  an  hostelry  second  to  none. 

Rooms  Single  or  En  Suite 
Public  Dining  Room — New  Grill 
Private  Dining  Saloon  for  Ladies 
After-Dinner  Lounge — Buffet 

ALL  THAT  IS  BEST  IN  HOTEL  LIFE  AT 
CONSISTENT  RATES 

Near  Underground  and  Elevated  Railroad  Stations 
BOOKLET 

■  n  nrngnn  ■"■■■■  / 


Rembrandt 

Colo 

Noted  for  their  sur¬ 
prising  brilliancy, 
permanence. 


and  easy  work¬ 
ing  qualities, 
Rembrandt 
Colors  have 
become 
widely  used 
by  many  fa¬ 
mous  American  and 
European  artists,  whose  testi¬ 
monials  are  at  your  disposal. 

Yoir  dealer  can  supply  Rem¬ 
brandt  Colors.  Ask  him.  If 
he  won'ty  send  to  us.  Write 
lor  handsome  Color  Book. 

TALENS  &  SON 

American  Office 

1095  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.J. 

“  Made  in  Holland" 


HAVE  YOU  A  CAMERA? 

PHOTOERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


FEBRUARY  1911  15  CENTS 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

BOSTON  •  U.S.A. 

Then  Photo-Era  Magazine  with  its  many  superb  pictures 
and  helpful  articles  by  experts  will  enable  you  to  do  artis¬ 
tic  work.  15  cents  a  copy,  $1.50  a  year.  Less  if  clubbed 
with  other  magazines.  Free  copy,  5  cents  in  stamps,  post¬ 
paid.  List  of  club  offers  sent  on  request. 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D.,  Editor  and  Publisher 
380  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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Publishers,  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


Reduced  from  full-page  illustration  in  color  by  F.  CAYLEY  ROBINSON  for  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK'S 

“THE  BLUE  BIRD ” 


Cathedral  Cities  of 
Spain 

A  New  Edition 
By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I. 

“An  artist’s  fine  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  Spanish  architecture  is 
doubly  expressed  in  this  book.” — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

60  Illustrations  in  Color.  8 vo,  $2.00 
net;  postpaid  $2.17 


Modern  Paintings 

Described  by  Great  Writers 
Compiled  by 
ESTHER  SINGLETON 

Pen  pictures  of  recent  masterpieces 
by  Ruskin,  Pater  and  others. 

48  Illustrations.  8 vo,  $1.60  net;  postpaid 
$1.79 


The  Artist’s  Way 
of  Working 

In  the  Various  Handicrafts  and 
Arts  of  Design 

By  RUSSELL  STURGIS 

Editor  of  “  The  Dictionary  of  Architec¬ 
ture";  Author  of  “  Classical  Archi¬ 
tecture  on  the  Shores  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean ,”  etc. 

With  over  200  Illustrations.  Large  8 vo, 
boxed,  two  vols.,  $5.00  net; 
expressage  extra. 


The  Blue  Bird 


Illustrated  Edition 
By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 
With  28  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  F.  Cayley  Robinson 
We  venture  to  predict  that  this  superbly  illustrated  edition  of 
Maeterlinck’s  masterpiece  will  cause  the  greatest  sensation 
among  lovers  of  beautiful  books  since  Arthur  Rackham’s  illus¬ 
trations  first  appeared.  8 vo,  boxed ,  $4.50  net;  postpaid,  $4.78. 

The  Money  Moon 

Illustrated  Edition 
By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 
Author  of  “The  Broad  Highway” 

With  50  Illustrations,  many  in  color,  by  A.  I.  Keller 
This  delightfully  written  and  delightfully  illustrated  book 
represents  the  best  work  of  one  of  the  most  popular  authors,  and 
one  of  the  best  illustrators  of  the  day.  8 vo,  boxed ,  $3.75  net; 
postpaid ,  $3.98. 

Turner’s  Golden  Visions 

Large  reproductions  in  color  of  50  of  Turner’s  masterpieces, 
selected  and  arranged  with  accompanying  text  matter 
By  C.  LEWIS  HIND 

It  was  John  Constable,  his  great  contemporary,  who  said  of 
Turner:  “He  has  some  golden  visions,  glorious  and  beautiful. 
They  are  only  visions,  but  still  they  are  art,  and  one  could  live 
and  die  with  such  pictures.” 

This  volume  records  the  life  and  art  of  Turner,  year  by  year, 
from  birth  to  death,  dwelling  especially  upon  his  “golden 
visions.”  Large  8vo,  $6.50  net;  expressage  extra. 


Some  Standard  Art  Books 


HISTORY  OF  ART.  By 
Wilhelm  Lubke.  New 
Edition,  revised  by  Rus¬ 
sell  Sturgis.  2  vols,  8 vo, 
pro'tusely  illustrated , 
$10.00  net. 

HISTORY  OF  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  IN  ALL 
COUNTRIES.  New 
Edition,  by  James  Fer- 
gusson.  2  vols.,  8 vo, 
$10.00  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF 
MODERN  FRENCH 
PAINTING.  By  D. 
Cady  Eaton.  Small 
8  vo,  illustrated,  $2.00 
net. 


HISTORY  OF  PAINT¬ 
ING.  By  Woltman 
and  Woerman.  2  vols., 
8 vo,  half  roan,  $7.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  AN¬ 
CIENT  SCULPTURE 
By  Lucy  M.  Mitchell 
New  edition,  1  vol.,  8 vo, 
illustrated,  $4.00  net. 

HISTORY  OF  MOD¬ 
ERN  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE.  By  James  Fer- 
gusson.  2  vols.,  8 vo, 
half  roan,  $10.00. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S 
STORY  OF  ART.  By 
Ida  Prentice  Whit¬ 
comb.  8 vo,  f  ully  illus¬ 
trated,  $2.00. 


Cathedral  Cities  of 
Italy 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I. 

Unusually  interesting  for  artists, 
travelers  and  architects  is  this  well- 
written  book  about  Italian  cathedrals, 
with  its  beautiful  reproductions  of 
water-color  drawings. 

With  60  Full-Page  Illustrations  in  Color. 

Large  8 vo,  $3.50  net;  postpaid,  $3.70 


Moated  Houses 

By  W.  OUTRAM  TRISTRAM 

The  moated  houses  of  England,  their 
history,  picturesqueness  and  architec¬ 
ture  described  by  pen  and  pencil. 

With  76  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
Herbert  Railton.  Large  8  vo, 
gilt  top,  $3.75  net;  postpaid  $3.98. 


Masterpieces  of 
Handicraft 

Edited  by  T.  Leman  Hare 

Well  written  and  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  books  on  porcelains. 

THE  SERIES 
Chinese  Porcelain 
Japanese  Porcelain 
Dresden  China 
Royal  Sevres  China 
Old  Bow  China 

Chelsea  and  Chelsea-Dcrby  China 

Illustrated  in  Colors.  16wo,  per  vol., 
$1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.0S 
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NEW  FICTION  FROM  THE  BODLEY  HEAD 


A  QUESTION  OF  LATITUDE 

By  LAURA  BOGUE  LUFFMAN.  Cloth.  l2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  Cents 

The  author  takes  an  English  girl  from  the  comfortable  stateliness  of  a  country  house.in  the  Old  Country,  and  places 
her  in  a  rough  and  ready  environment  in  Australia.  She  learns  to  distinguish  between  English  snobbism  and  Colonial  simplic¬ 
ity  and  manliness.  The  book  depicts  Australia  as  it  really  is— its  strength  and  its  weakness,  its  refinement  and  its  vulgarity. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE 

By  JOHN  OXENHAM.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  two  brothers  whose  striking  likeness  to  each  other  led  to  many  serious  complications.  The  period  is  that  of  the 
Great  Napoleon.  War  narratives  fill  many  of  its  pages.  It  will  be  a  particularly  interesting  story  to  boys. 

THE  MATING  OF  ANTHEA 

By  ARABELLA  KENEALY.  Portrait  Frontispiece  of  the  Author.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  which  discloses  a  new  and  original  method  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  twentieth-century  woman — the  draw¬ 
backs,  the  failures  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  experiment,  as  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Anthea,  the  doctor’s  ward. 

THE  LIFTED  LATCH 

By  GEORGE  VANE.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  the  son  of  an  Italian  attache  and  a  girl  of  whose  fealty  he  takes  advantage.  The  mother  decides  to  hide  her  shame 
by  handing  the  child  over  to  a  foster  mother,  together  with  a  sum  of  money  for  its  maintenance.  When  the  boy  grows  up  he 
becomes,  by  a  curious  sequence  of  events  and  circumstances,  reunited  to  his  parents,  and  a  series  of  plots  and  counterplots  follow. 
The  scene  is  set  principally  in  diplomatic  circles  in  Rome. 

THE  DEMPSEY  DIAMONDS 

By  ALLEN  ARNOT.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  the  secret  transference  of  a  fortune.  The  scene  is  laid  mainly  in  two  old  houses  in  two  Scottish  villages.  The  tale 
is  of  the  days  of  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  tyranny  of  speed  began,  but  it  is  swayed  throughout  and  borne  to  its  close  by  the 
same  swift  passions  that  sway  the  stories  of  men  and  women  today,  and  will  sway  them  to  the  end  of  time. 


NEW  NOVELS  THAT  HAVE  MET  WITH  SUCCESS 


PERPETUA 

By  DION  CLAYTON  CALTHROP,  author  of  “Everybody’s  Secret.”  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  love  story  as  full  of  surprises  and  as  much  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  novels  as  Locke’s  “Beloved  Vagabond.”  In  fact,  Mr. 
Calthrop’s  works  contain  much  of  the  grace  and  charm  of  Mr.  Locke’s  novels. 

THE  RED  LANTERN 

By  EDITH  WHERRY.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

“Apart  from  its  striking  study  of  an  Eurasian  woman  the  story  is  notable  for  its  vivid  pictures  of  the  turmoil  of  China  in  and 
around  Peking.  A  welcome  change  from  the  current  run  of  fiction,  the  book  stands  apart  even  among  the  many  tales  of  China  that 
the  West  has  written  in  recent  years.” — New  York  Tribune. 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS.  Clolh.  12mo.  $1.35  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Phillpotts’s  recent  novels.  Tells  of  the  life  of  self-renunciation  on  the  part  of  a  mother  for  her 
children  and  a  worthless  husband.  As  in  many  of  his  former  novels  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  laid  the  scene  in  Dartmoor. 

THE  YOUNG  IDEA 

By  PARKER  H.  FILLMORE,  author  of  “  The  Hickory  Limb.”  Illustrated  by  ROSE  CECIL  O’NEILL 
Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

“As  new  and  delightful  a  thing  in  its  way  as  w’as  the  art  of  Myra  Kelly.  Significance  to  the  stories  beyond  the  mere  superficial 
amusement  they  afford.  Amusing  they  are,  most  undoubtedly,  and  with  a  genuine  fullness  of  unforced  humor  that  alone  w'ould  be 
a  thing  of  joy.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MYSTERY 

THE  STORY  OF  THREE  WISE  MEN 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  16mo.  50  cents  net.  Postage,  6  cents.  A  new,  popular- priced  edition 

“A  book  which  takes  the  author  out  of  the  ranks  of  those  whom  we  admire  and  places  him  among  the  few  whom  we  love.” 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

THE  NEED  OF  CHANGE 

NEW  EDITION 

By  JULIAN  STREET.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  16mo.  50  cents  net.  Postage,  6  cents 

“Fortify  yourself  when  you  start  this  story.  If  you  don't  you  may  disturb  the  passengers  by  laughing  right  out  loud.” 

— San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
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BOOKS  ON  PAINTING 

By  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

“  The  books  on  art  matters  by  Mr.  Caffin  have 
not  only  authority,  but  are  clearly  and  de¬ 
lightfully  written.” 

— Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

(JUST  ISSUED) 

THE  STORY  OF 

FRENCH  PAINTING 

With  forty  reproductions  of 
famous  French  paintings 

THE  STORY  OF 

DUTCH  PAINTING 

With  twenty-five  reproductions  of 
notable  Dutch  canvases 

THE  STORY  OF 
SPANISH  PAINTING 

With  thirty-lwo  reproductions  of  the  works 
of  great  Spanish  artists 

Each  of  the  above  books,  richly  illustrated, 
contains  about  two  hundred  pages.  The 
price  is  Si. 20  net,  and  the  postage  12  cents. 

The  binding  is  handsomely  decorated  cloth. 

FIFTH  PRINTING 

HOW  TO  STUDY  PICTURES 

A  handbook  for  art  lovers,  students  and 
travelers,  containing  the  gist  of  art  study 
presented  in  an  interesting,  comprehensive 
and  suggestive  form.  Octavo,  513  pages, 
with  56  illustrations  of  well-known  paint¬ 
ings,  with  complete  index  and  glossary  of 
terms.  Price  $2.00  net,  postage  19  cents. 

Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 

RDSTERS 

By  CHARLES  MATLACK  PRICE 

A  Critical  Study  of  the  Development  of  Poster  Design 
in  Continental  Europe,  England  and  America 

42  Full-page  Reproductions  in  Color,  and  110  in  Monotone 

The  first  comprehensive  and  definitive  work  on  posters.  The  author  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject  from  the  standpoints  of  artist,  critic  and  collector. 
Many  of  the  posters  are  unobtainable  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Of  unusual  interest  to  collectors,  the  book  will  prove  invaluable  to  ar¬ 
tists,  editors,  advertising  men  and  all  called  upon  to  work  in  or  judge 
posters. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE  limited  to  250  copies.  Printed  on  Strathmore 
deckle-edge  paper;  page  size,  8x11  inches.  Bound  in  natural  buck¬ 
ram;  gilt  top.  By  subscription  only.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 

POPULAR  EDITION  printed  on  high-grade  paper  stock,  substantially 
and  artistically  bound,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  the  coming 
year.  Reservations  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

GEORGE  W.  BRICKA  114  East  28th  Street, 

Publisher  New  York  City 

OUR  GIFT  TO  YOU 


125  pictures  and  plans  of  distinctive  houses 
that  have  actually  been  built,  both  interior  and 
exterior  photographs  that  will  guide  the  pros¬ 
pective  home  builder  to  success  in  building  a 
house  of  good  taste,  and  the  home  maker  in 
producing  individuality  in  the  furnishing  and 
interior  decoration  of  the  home. 

INEXPENSIVE  HOMES  of 
INDIVIDUALITY 


This  book,  “Inexpensive  Homes  of  Individuality,”  contains 
photographs  and  floor  plans  of  houses  of  the  greatest  artistic 
EXTERIORS  AND  nlcr't  the  country  over.  The  illustrations 
INTERIORS  OF  ^^"e  of  houses  that  have  actually  been  built, 
ARTISTIC  VALUE  tted  are  reproductions  in  detail  of  interiors 
and  exteriors  teeming  with  suggestions  for 
the  home  owner  or  prospective  builder,  which  are  made 

doubly  illuminating  by  information  pertinent  to  cost,  location  and  details  of  construction.  Every  desirable  architectural 
style  is  represented — Colonial,  English  Half  Timber,  Stucco,  Dutch  Colonial  (the  gambrel-roof  type),  Cement,  etc., 
and  are  designed  by  leading  architects.  The  125  illustrations  and  floor  plans  together  with  descriptions  offer  an 
INTRODUCTION  BY  excePti°nal  opportunity  of  studying  in  detail,  these  various  architectural  types.  The  in- 
FRANK  Mil  FS  I)AY  tr°duction  on  the  “Choice  of  a  Style  for  the  Country  or  Suburban  Home”  is  by  Frank 

Miles  Day,  past  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  “Inexpensive  /  McBride, 

Homes  of  Individuality”  is  artistically  printed  on  the  best  stockand  bound  into  an  art  cover.  We  NAST  <&■>  co! 

give  you  this  book  FREE. 

TO  INTRODUCE  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


The  magazine  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  wants  to  make  the  most  of  the 
home  whether  there  is  little  or  much  to  spend.  HOUSE  GARDEN  brings  you  into  homes  whose  owners 
have  planned  them  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and  artistic  taste,  it  shows  distinctive  decorative  effects,  charm 
ing  furnishings  and  beautiful  landscape  results,  and,  best  of  all,  tells  you  just  how  to  secure  each  one  of 
these  things,  while  a  profusion  of  actual  photographs  aid  in  planning  the  many  details  that  insure  a 
home  of  individuality.  Weofferyouas  a  new  subscriber,  six  months  of  HOUSE  <5^  GARDEN 
starting  with  the  Annual  Building  Number  in  January  and  including  two  other  annual  issues,  the 
April  Gardening  Guide  and  June  Summer  Homes  Numbers,  issues  of  twice  the  usual  size,  for 
$1.50,  the  regular  price  for  a  six-months  subscription,  and  include  “Inexpensive  Homes  of 
Individuality'’  FREE.  Clip  off  the  attached  coupon  after  signing  and  send  to  us  today. 


MCBRI  DE,  NAST  W  CO.,  31  East  17th  Street,  New  York 


Name 


Enclosed  find  $1.50 
for  six  months’  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  HOUSE  GAR¬ 
DEN  including  three  special 
numbers,  also  “Inexpensive 
Homes  of  Individuality”  FREE 


Address 
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Silver  Christmas 

At  the  end  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  Christ¬ 
mas  is  Old  Christmas  still.  One  day  out  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty -five  when  we  light  the  Christmas 
fire  in  our  hearts,  and  realize  that  the  true  business 
of  life  after  all  is  not  to  make  money  but  to  make 
and  keep  friends. 

The  love  which  bears  fruit  in  a  forest  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  searches  through  the  shops  for  gifts  that 
shall  fittingly  translate  the  sentiment  of  Christmas. 
The  gift  is  only  the  symbol  of  true  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ship,  and  as  such  it  should  itself  be  true  and  lasting. 

A  piece  of  Christmas  silver  is  most  appropriate; 
it  has  sentiment  and  it  has  permanence.  It  will  be 
in  daily  use,  an  ever-present  reminder  of  the  given 
it  will  be  steadily  increasing  in  value  when  most 
Christmas  gifts  are  lost  and  forgotten. 

Gorham  Silver  is  pre-eminently  the  silver  of 
Christmas.  It  is  the  world’s  standard  of  quality 
and  permanence.  Sold 


permanence, 
only  by  jewelers,  and 
bears  this  trade-mark 
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HILDE  HASSAM— A  PURITAN 
BY  ISRAEL  L.  WHITE 


The  safeguard  of  every  democracy 
is  its  traditions;  yet  it  often  suffers 
from  this  very  source,  for  traditions  are  found 
which  have  no  basis  in  fact  and  pervert  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  people.  There  is  a  traditional  an¬ 
tipathy,  for  instance,  to  the  spirit  of  Puritanism 
which  persists  among  a  large  class  of  artists  and 
art-loving  people  who  sincerely  believe  that  our 
Puritan  forebears,  living  their  severe  and  almost 
ascetic  lives,  thwarted  every  possibility  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  ever  becoming  esthetic.  Only  recently  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  perpetuated  this  false 
tradition  by  reiterating  the  common  opinion 
“that  the  spirit  of  our  people  is  essentially  non- 
artistic,”  and  his  voice  is  but  one  in  a  multitude. 

The  mere  statement  of  such  an  antipathy  should 
discredit  it,  but  if  this  is  not  enough  there  is  surely 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  instigator  of 
such  a  tradition  of  mendacity. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Puritan,  engaged  in  a 
bitter  religious  and  political  conflict,  repressed, 
for  conscience  sake,  his  enjoyment  of  esthetic 
pleasures,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  greatest  art 
this  country  has  produced  has  come,  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  from  New  England.  The  artists 
whose  names  took  highest  rank  in  their  respective 
periods  came  from  New  England  stock  or  re¬ 
flected  the  Puritan  spirit.  The  relation  of  our 
earliest  portrait  painters  to  this  place  and  ancestry 
is  duplicated  in  the  first  school  of  American  land¬ 
scape  painting.  Whistler  was  born  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  while  of  modern  painters  E.  C. 
Tarbell,  J.  Alden  Weir  and  others,  including 
Childe  Hassam,  belong  in  the  same  category. 
Repression  in  this  particular,  as  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plant  life,  seems  to  result  in  a  fine,  final 
fruitage. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Puritan 
was  an  arch  aristocrat  by  birth  and  democratic 


by  conviction  only.  He  sprang  from  the  North 
European  races,  which  were  both  esthetic  and 
highly  intellectual — two  characteristics  that  go 
hand  in  hand — and  he  was,  indeed,  an  aristocrat 
of  the  intellect,  producing  the  single  superb  liter¬ 
ary  flowering  this  country  has  witnessed.  His 
passion  was  for  truth  and,  if  it  carried  him  too  far 
into  a  transcendental  desire  to  know  the  Unknow¬ 
able,  the  ambition  to  sift  things  to  their  dregs 
and  lay  foundations  upon  the  bed  rock  was  a 
guarantee  that  whatever  art  he  produced  would  be 
substantial  enough  to  meet  the  tests  of  time. 
For,  in  art,  as  elsewhere,  nothing  lives  unless  it  has 
a  foundation  of  truth.  In  fact,  the  true  artists  of 
the  world  are,  as  Mrs.  Browning  said: 

The  only  truth-tellers  left  to  God, 

The  only  speakers  of  essential  truth, 

Opposed  to  relative,  comparative, 

And  temporal  truths;  the  only  holders  by 

His  sun — skirts,  through  conventional  grey  glooms, 

The  only  teachers  who  instruct  mankind, 

From  just  a  shadow  on  the  charnel  wall 
To  find  man's  venerable  stature  out, 

Erect,  sublime — the  measure  of  a  man. 

Within  a  very  definite  limit,  Spain  and  Holland 
produced  painters — Velasquez,  Hals  and  Rem¬ 
brandt — who  took  the  truthful  “measure  of  a 
man,”  painting  the  human  face  and  figure  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  it  will  ever  be  painted.  That  was  their 
great  achievement  and  contribution  to  the  art  of 
the  world  which  is  made  up  of  the  confluent 
esthetic  currents  of  races  and  centuries. 

But  the  illusion  of  reality,  except  within  this 
limited  sphere  of  portraiture,  was  not  accomplished 
then;  it  was  not  even  undertaken.  Constable  and 
the  great  French  landscapists  sought  to  produce 
this  illusion  in  certain  hours  and  lights,  yet  even 
they  left  unentered  fields  for  the  truth-telling 
American  to  occupy.  For,  if  I  have  analyzed  the 
situation  correctly,  the  great  achievement  of  the 
modern  painters  is  the  painting  of  sunlight,  moon¬ 
light,  and  the  many  reflected  lights  that  give  to 
the  world  its  fullness  of  color.  This  seems  to  me 
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SPRING  MORNING 

to  be  the  fairest  statement  one  can  make  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  modern  movement 
in  painting,  and  as  the  best  exponent  of  that  move¬ 
ment  I  think  it  is  fair  to  name  Mr.  Childe  Hassam. 

The  modern  movement  began  where  the  earlier 
artists  left  off  and  dared  to  attempt  what  they, 
probably,  would  have  considered  impossible.  As 
the  first  object  of  all  easel  painting  is  decoration 
there  are  a  few  elementary  principles  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  drawing  and  color  that  can  never  be  disre¬ 
garded,  and  they  never  have  been  disregarded  by 
any  true  artist.  They  have  been  applied  to  differ¬ 
ent  artistic  problems  and  used  to  express  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  those  who  lived 
cloistered  lives  to  exercise  the  same  freedom  and 
devil-may-care  spirit  that  belonged  to  others  who 
lived  more  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  things.  Fra 
Angelica  would  be  strangely  out  cf  place  in  this 
new  world  and  his  art  would  be  an  anachronism 
— interesting,  perhaps,  yet  assessed  with  no  vital 
interest.  Religion  has  taken  on  other  forms;  in 
its  old  shape  it  furnishes  art  with  no  modern  in¬ 
spiration.  The  physical  world  is  more  potent  in  its 


domination  of  present-day 
life  than  the  world  of  the 
soul.  Psychology  and 
economics  busy  the 
thoughts  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  We  are  all  apt  to 
be  more  concerned  about 
“redding  up”  the  world 
we  live  in  than  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  compensations 
of  the  world  to  come,  and 
the  tangible  attractions  of 
the  physical  world  at  hand 
furnish  more  inspirations 
than  the  spiritual  glories 
of  kingdom  come. 

This  is  the  third  great 
inspiration  that  art  has 
known.  It  is  material 
enough  for  the  most  un¬ 
compromising  modernist, 
but,  not  at  all  unnaturally, 
it  has  produced  a  great 
school  of  landscape  paint¬ 
ers.  And  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  development  of 
landscape  painting  has 
trended  toward  realism.  It 
was  a  wise  critic  who  first 
said:  “The  artist  must  be 
either  a  poet  or  a  realist.”  A  wiser  critic  would 
have  added:  “or  both.”  For  the  time  being  he  is 
a  realist. 

Mr.  Hassam’s  work  is  so  varied  in  its  scope  that 
it  can  never  be  estimated  correctly  by  those  who 
know  him  in  but  one  genre.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
painters  who  have  respected  the  uses  of  his  several 
mediums,  using  oils,  water  colors  and  pastels  for 
the  specific  purposes  to  which  they  are  adapted 
and  using  them  all  with  distinction.  In  much  the 
same  manner,  he  has  mastered  the  many  methods 
of  using  pigment,  reserving  each  one  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  it  is  suited  and  employing  the  most 
appropriate  one  to  meet  the  problem  at  hand. 
This  distinguishes  him  as  a  painter,  using  the 
word  in  its  obvious  meaning  to  signify  his  crafts¬ 
manship,  for  a  distinction  must  always  be  made 
between  the  artist  and  the  painter,  a  combination 
that  seldom  occurs  in  the  same  individual.  It  is 
by  means  of  his  craftsmanship  that  Mr.  Hassam 
achieves  the  remarkable  surface  qualities  that 
every  serious  student  of  his  work  knows  and  ad¬ 
mires  and  observes  on  all  his  canvases.  Only  an 
intelligent  technician  can  write  justly  of  this 
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phase  of  his  art,  and  such  a  discussion  would  be 
out  of  place  here. 

But,  in  addition  to  his  superior  craftsmanship, 
which,  like  all  other  true  craftsmanship,  is  but  an 
intelligent  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  trade,  Mr.  Hassam  sees  the  world  he 
would  depict  in  a  large  way.  There  is  no  small 
niggling  about  his  work.  He  grasps  the  essential 
artistic  facts  and  holds  them  broadly.  And  having 
seen  his  subject  artistically,  he  also  sees  it  with 
the  careful,  studious  observation  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  truthful  painter  from  the  one  whose 
work,  although  it  may  be  momentarily  agreeable, 
cannot  bear  analysis;  which,  when  one  asks:  Why 
is  this  as  it  is?  can  furnish  no  other  answer  than 
that  it  pleased  the  artist’s  fancy — fancy  being 
distinguished  from  imagination,  which  is  quite  as 
evident  in  Mr.  Hassam’s  “Chinese  Merchants,''’ 


say,  as  in  Murillo’s  Angels  or  Velasquez’s  “Sur¬ 
render  of  Breda.” 

The  source  of  Mr.  Hassam’s  realistic  powers  is  in 
his  eyes  rather  than  in  his  hand.  This  is  his  own 
explanation  of  his  art  and  of  that  of  those  who  are 
working  in  the  same  direction.  The  earlier  artists 
did  not  observe  the  world  carefully.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  able  to  do  it.  It  is  more  probable  that 
they  did  not  believe  it  worth  wffiile.  It  does  not 
matter  which  is  the  correct  explanation ;  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  that  they  did  not  do  it.  Which  one  of  them, 
for  instance,  knew  the  color  of  spring  as  Mr.  Has¬ 
sam  has  indicated  it  in  April  Evening — After  a 
Shower,  shown  a  year  ago  in  his  exhibition  at  the 
Montross  Gallery?  Or  who  else  ever  reproduced 
so  correctly  the  color  of  a  young  oak  bursting  into 
new  life  after  the  winter  — shown  at  the  same 
time? 
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We  were  swimming  together  one  day  in  the 
Siren’s  Cove  at  Appledore,  he  like  a  waterfowl  and 
I  with  chattering  teeth.  As  I  sat  in  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  upon  the  rocks  afterward  he  said  to  me : 

“Watch  my  feet.” 

I  looked  and  he  let  them  sink  slowly  toward  the 
bottom.  The  flesh  tones  changed  as  they  sank 
■down  into  that  clear,  cold  water.  Ever  since  I  have 
looked  askance  at  Sorolla’s  Bathing  Boys.  All  such 
minute  facts  and  such  intimate  knowledge  are  at 
the  bottom  of  Mr.  Hassam’s  art.  He  is  a  painter  of 
reflected  lights  and  shadows  that  take  up  the  color 
of  the  objects  mirroring  them.  The  hide-and-seek 
of  color  that  naturalists  make  so  much  of  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  color  protection  of  animals  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  he  has  mastered.  I  remember  particular¬ 
ly  one  of  the  paintings  shown  in  his  last  exhibition 
and  the  unobtrusiveness  of  the  human  beings  he 
had  painted  into  the  landscapes.  If  woodcock  sat 
on  trees  or  rabbits  scurried  in  the  open  as  persons 
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have  often  been  painted  in  the  woods  and  field 
they  would  have  been  shot  off  long  ago.  Mr.  Has- 
sam  has  a  greater  realism.  His  work  has  a  re- 
portorial  as  well  as  a  pictorial  completeness. 

But  why  wrangle  about  realisms,  idealisms  and 
other  isms?  “How  childish  it  is,”  said  Maupas¬ 
sant,  “to  believe  in  reality,  since  each  of  us  carries 
his  own  in  his  mind!  Our  eyes,  ears,  noses,  tastes 
create  as  many  different  varieties  of  truth  as  there 
are  men  in  the  world.  Each  creates  an  illusion  of 
the  world  for  himself,  poetical,  sentimental,  gay, 
melancholy,  ugly  or  sad,  according  to  his  nature.” 

“This,”  says  Henry  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  commenting 
upon  it,  “is  a  correct  statement  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  The  world  not  only  looks  different  to 
different  people,  but  .  .  .  it  is  always  tend¬ 

ing  to  become  for  any  community  what  the  man 
in  that  community  with  the  greatest  capacity  for 
expression  thinks  it  is.” 

This,  too,  is  true,  and  Mr.  Hassam  serves  his 
time  by  enabling  less  careful  observers  to  see  the 
world,  through  his  art,  as  it  actually  appears.  To 
record  what  has  not  been  recorded  on  canvas  and 
to  record  it  truthfully  seems  to  be  his  ambition; 
also,  I  may  say,  to  record  it  artistically.  As  if  it 
were  not  difficult  enough  to  paint  the  cool  green 
or  blue  moonlight,  or  the  orange  or  yellow  light 
of  day,  he  attempts  such  complicated  problems  as 
placing  a  human  figure  in  a  window  seat  where  the 
sun’s  rays  are  falling  hot  and  blinding,  surrounds 
it  with  gaily  colored  flowers,  garments  and  cur¬ 
tains,  and  reproduces  the  light  without,  the  light 
within,  and  all  the  myriad-colored  reflected  lights 
of  the  accessories;  and,  withal,  in  a  harmonious 
decoration,  fine  in  line,  just  in  values — a  balanced 
composition. 

The  revolution  in  painting  by  which  the  last 
century  or  less  has  been  enriched  has  kept  pace 
with  the  revolution  in  music  and  does  not  differ 
from  it.  The  two  arts  have  interchanged  their 
terms.  If  we  have  gone  from  melody  to  harmony 
in  music,  the  same  phrase  expresses  the  progress 
in  painting;  yet  one  must  speak  cautiously  about 
the  “new”  in  art.  It  has  a  perverse  way  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  to  be  the  “old”  after  all.  But  there  is  an 
orchestration  of  color  practised  by  the  modern 
painters  which  the  old  masters  do  not  seem  to 
have  practised,  and  that  may  be  the  explanation 
of  Mr.  Hassam’s  decorations.  It  is  a  feature  of 
his  work,  at  any  rate.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
though,  that  the  amazing  satisfaction  of  his  art 
can  be  best  explained  by  the  accuracy  of  his  ac¬ 
centuation,  the  perfection  of  emphasis  in  color. 

In  his  best  work  there  are  no  false  notes,  no 
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faulty  modulations;  and  the  paint  that  sings 
neither  flat  nor  sharp  is  as  pleasing  as  a  lovely 
voice  that  never  wanders  from  the  key. 

In  one  of  his  essays  on  the  Greater  English 
Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  William 
Morton  Payne  says  of  Keats,  that  he  “loved 
Nature  for  her  own  sake,  and  gave  slight  thought 
to  the  infusion  of  spiritual  meaning  into  what  he 
saw.  His  was  the  more  absolute  vision,  which  is 
neither  obscured  nor  heightened,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  an  adventitious  symbolism  or  an  obtrusive 
morality.”  Expanding  Nature  so  as  to  include  the 
many  paintings  whch  can  be  classified  as  land¬ 
scapes  could  a  better  phrase  be  turned  to  indicate 
the  place  of  Childe  Hassam  in  the  history  of 
art  ? 

Or,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  intelligent, 
cultivated  Puritan  with  his  instinct  for  truth  would 
work  out  in  this  generation  any  other  esthetic  ex¬ 
pression  than  an  artistic  statement  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  world  in  its  most  difficult  moods?  The 
authority  of  reason  was  dominant  in  the  Puritan’s 
faith;  he  was  bound  to  fathom  the  Unknown;  and 
art  is  vitally  expressive  only  when  it  manifests  the 
people’s  character  and  spirit. 

In  his  very  recent  exhibition,  Mr.  Hassam 
showed  a  series  of  pictures  of  Spain.  Earlier  in 
life  he  painted  the  streets  of  Paris.  Because  he 


found  his  subjects  abroad  a  common  opinion 
would  declare  his  art  to  be  un-American;  but,  if 
the  vision  and  the  record  is  that  of  one  whose 
spirit  is  American,  the  impress  of  nationality  is 
stamped  upon  the  canvas  wherever  the  subjects 
were  found.  And  in  the  art  of  Childe  Hassam,  I 
hold,  we  have  as  distinctly  American  an  art  as  wre 
will  ever  produce  because — 

“  His  was  the  more  absolute  vision.  .  . 

TuEMacDowell  Club, of  New  York  City,  invites 
the  support  by  participation  of  all  American  art¬ 
ists  in  its  endeavor  to  make  its  galleries  as  nearly 
as  possible  an  open  field  for  expression  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  movements  in  art,  whether  old  or  new.  The 
club  offers  its  galleries  to  groups  of  not  less  than 
eight  or  more  than  twelve  artists  for  exhibitions  of 
paintings  in  oil.  The  plan  is  to  open  the  season 
November  i,  i9ii,and  close  June  i,  1912,  arrang¬ 
ing  for  two  exhibitions  each  month,  permitting 
no  artist  to  appear  more  than  once  during  the 
season. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  kind  opened  at  the 
club  on  November  2,  and  included  paintings  by 
George  W.  Bellows,  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Paul 
Dougherty,  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  Robert  Henri,  Jonas 
Lie,  John  C.  Johansen,  M.  Jean  McLane  and  Ir¬ 
ving  R.  Wiles. 
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JOSEF  ISRAELS:  THE  LEADER  OF 
THE  MODERN  DUTCH  SCHOOL. 

The  death  of  Josef  Israels  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-seven,  which  took  place  on  August  12th 
last  at  The  Hague,  removed  the  last  and  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  the  great  painters  whose  names 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  Modern  Dutch 
School.  It  is  true  that  wonderful  magician  of  the 
brush,  Matthew  Maris,  is  still  with  us,  but,  except  by 
accident  of  birth,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  small  group  of  which  his  brother  James, 
Mauve,  Bosboom,  and  Israels  were  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  members ;  nor  can  his  influence  be 
readily  traced  in  the  work  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Holland.  Undoubtedly  it  is  mainly  to  the  four 
artists  just  mentioned  that  we  owe  the  re¬ 
markable  revival  which  has  taken  place  in  Dutch 
painting  and  has  restored  Holland  once  more  to 
her  former  eminent  position  in  the  world  of  art. 

The  part  which  Israels  played 
in  this  revival  was  an  important 
one,  and  in  order  better  to  under¬ 
stand  his  art  it  is  desirable  to 
recall  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  this  regeneration. 

Although  to  a  large  extent  the 
outcome  of  it,  the  revival  of  the 
Dutch  School  of  Painting  was 
brought  about  without  any  of  the 
stirring  elements  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  Romantic  Movement 
in  France.  During  the  eighteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  painting  in  Hol¬ 
land  had  been  on  the  decline. 

Like  that  of  France  just  previous 
to  1850,  it  was  cold  and  unin¬ 
spired,  and  void  of  all  the  rich 
vitality  which  characterised  the 
work  of  the  great  seventeenth- 
century  Dutchmen.  Stirred  by 
the  example  of  their  brother 
artists  in  France  the  younger 
painters  of  Holland  strove  to 
raise  their  art  to  a  higher  level. 

They  awoke,  as  it  were,  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  nature,  and 
with  this  awakening  came  a 
desire  to  render  with  truth  and 
simplicity  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  scenes  and  life  of 
their  country.  And  the  fact  that 
they  thus  sought  inspiration  in 
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their  immediate  surroundings  accounts  in  a  large 
measure  for  their  limited  range  of  subjects. 

The  true  nature  of  this  awakening  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  change  which  it  wrought  in  the 
work  of  Israels.  His  early  studies  had  been 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Jan  Kruseman  in 
Amsterdam,  a  fashionable  artist  possessing  very 
little  real  ability.  Then  for  two  years  he  was  in 
Paris,  where  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Picot,  the 
historical  painter,  a  pupil  of  David.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Delaroche,  and  finally 
he  returned  to  Holland.  The  result  of  this  training 
may  be  seen  in  his  early  works,  mostly  of  an 
historical  or  dramatic  character,  which  reveal  very 
little  artistic  merit,  and  display  most  of  the  failings 
which  characterised  the  work  then  being  produced 
in  his  country.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  trace  in 
these  early  pictures  any  signs  of  those  splendid  quali¬ 
ties  which  we  find  in  the  best  works  of  his  maturity. 
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It  was  during  a  visit  to  the  little  fishing  village 
of  Zandvoort  that  there  was  first  revealed  to  him 
the  hidden  beauties  of  the  humble  life  of  his 
countrymen,  through  which  he  was  at  last  to  find 
the  means  of  expressing  his  real  self.  From  that 
time  his  art  developed  on  natural  and  one  might  add 
national  lines — for  Israels  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  his  country. 
His  early  training,  based  on  academic  tradition,  was 
of  little  use  to  him  now,  indeed  the  defects  which 
may  be  detected  in  some  of  the  works  he  produced 
during  the  following  few  years  can  almost  invariably 
be  traced  to  it,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  entirely 
thrown  off  the  influence  of  Kruseman  and  Paris 
that  he  really  “found  ”  himself  in  those  impressive 
portrayals  of  lowly  life,  teeming 
with  human  sentiment,  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar. 

It  is  with  these  productions  of 
what  may  be  called  his  middle 
and  later  periods  that  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  here.  And  let 
us  say  at  once,  much  as  we  admire 
many  of  his  finest  works,  display¬ 
ing  as  they  do  a  remarkable  indi¬ 
viduality  and  undoubted  ability, 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  as  great 
achievements  every  picture  which 
Israels  produced.  Indeed  there 
are  canvases  hanging  in  public 
and  private  collections  which  add 
but  little  lustre  to  his  great  repu¬ 
tation.  When  we  consider  his 
enormous  output  during  the  last 
fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  that  he 
continued  to  paint  right  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  this  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at.  But  the  most 
apparent  weaknesses  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  attributed  to  his  early 
training  or  lack  of  training.  At 
the  close  of  his  student  days  we 
find  his  work  lamentably  deficient 
in  those  qualities  which  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  old  Dutch  masters  : 
fine  draughtsmanship,  masterly 
technique,  keen  powers  of  percep¬ 
tion,  and  a  fine  sense  of  colour. 

Jan  Yeth,  one  of  Israels’  most 
ardent  admirers,  adequately 
summed  up  thesedeficiencieswhen 
he  said :  “  It  is  wonderful  how, 

with  so  little  power  of  precise  per- 

,  “on  the  du 

ception,  this  painter  of  real  life  has 
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grown  to  be  so  great  an  artist.  A  piece  of  actuality, 
clearly  seen,  line  for  line,  tone  on  tone,  with  all 
that  is  cognisable — sheen  and  shadow,  rigidity 
and  softness,  pliancy  and  solidity — is  to  be  found 
in  perfection  in  almost  every  old  Dutch  master, 
but  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  Israels’  deeply 
impressive  pictures.  To  appreciate  him  rightly  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  this  difference  clearly  in  mind. 
But  the  difference  between  the  modern  Dutchman 
and  his  matchless  predecessors  goes  further  than 
this  ;  the  old  Dutch  painters,  with  all  their  amazing 
accuracy  of  eye,  had  also  a  well-tested  technique. 
Not  only  is  Israels  devoid  of  that  keenness  of  vision 
— in  vain  do  we  try  to  discover  any  system  in  his 
harmonious  treatment  and  tentative  technique — 
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but  the  handling  in  any  fine  and  genuine  work  by 
him  is  inscrutable.  The  choicest  pictures  by  this 
master  are  painted  in  a  truly  mysterious  way, 
simply  by  the  nervous  vigour  of  an  untaught  hand  ; 
with  heavy  sweeping  shadows  and  thick  patches  of 
paint,  which  stand  out  in  a  wonderful  mixture  of 
sharp  relief  and  dim  confused  distance  ;  with  broad 
outlines  and  incisive  emphasis.” 

Here  we  have  a  clear  statement  of  facts  which 
any  unbiased  student  of  Israels  will  find  it  difficult 
to  refute.  In  spite  of  the  limitations  for  which  his 
lack  of  sound  training  was  mostly  responsible,  often 
violating  principles  which  most  artists  hold  sacred, 
selecting  as  his  motifs  subjects  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  prove  a  bar  to 
popularity,  Israels,  by  his  own  peculiar  methods, 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  national 
school,  and  won  fame  far  beyond  his  own  country. 

To  his  second,  or  what  has  been  called  his 
transition  period  belong  most  of  those  pictures  of 
fisher-folk,  children  playing  by  the  sea,  and  young 
girls  seated  on  the  dunes  knitting,  which  doubtless 
brought  him  many  admirers.  But  his  first  great 
success  outside  his  own  country  was  attained  when 


the  famous  Shipwrecked  Mariner  (opposite)  was 
exhibited  at  the  great  International  Exhibition 
held  in  London  in  1862.  This  large  and  impres¬ 
sive  work  (now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London) 
gave  some  indication  of  the  lines  on  which  his  art 
was  really  developing,  and  proved  to  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  series  of  canvases  portraying  the  stern 
realities  of  the  life  of  the  humble  Dutch  peasant 
and  fisherman.  Thenceforward  the  “  joy  of  life  ” 
seldom  brightened  his  canvases,  though  towards 
the  end  of  his  career  the  subjects  he  selected 
became  less  sad  and  harrowing. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  some  quarters  to  refer 
to  Israels  as  “  the  Dutch  Millet  ” ;  though  apart 
from  the  fact  that  both  masters  found  their  chief 
inspiration  in  the  humble  life  of  their  country, 
there  is  very  little  justification  for  this  appellation. 
Their  technique  and  treatment  of  subject  are  in  no 
way  comparable,  while  the  heroic  methods  and 
masterly  draughtsmanship  of  the  Lrenchman  have 
no  counterpart  in  the  works  of  Israels.  Moreover 
they  approached  their  subjects  from  different 
standpoints.  Born  of  peasant  parents  Millet’s 
sympathies  were  ever  with  his  own  people.  He 
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lived  their  life  and  knew  what  it  meant  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  poverty.  Israels,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  born  and  lived  amidst  comparatively  comfort¬ 
able  surroundings,  had  to  acquire  his  knowledge 
of  the  lives  of  the  peasants  and  fisher-folk  by 
excursions  to  their  homes.  It  is  not  suggested 


that  his  sympathies  were  not  with  these  humble 
people  whom  he  delighted  to  portray,  but  they 
could  never  mean  to  him  what  they  meant  to 
Millet. 

The  dominating  features  of  Israels’  art,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  his  third  andgreatest  period,  are  essentially 
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his  own.  The  tightness  which  is  so  apparent  in  his 
earlier  pictures  gradually  gave  place  to  a  freer 
handling,  until  he  finally  acquired  a  remarkable 
looseness  of  touch  which  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  characteristics  of  the  work  of  his  maturity. 
Here  we  find  no  trace  of  his  early  academic  train¬ 
ing,  no  suggestion  of  the  conventional,  but  a  phase 
of  an  individual  technique  eminently  suited  to  the 
moods  and  aims  of  the  artist.  The  searching 
accuracy  of  drawing  and  brilliant  execution  of  the 
old  Dutch  painters,  such  as  Vermeer  and  Peter  de 
Hoogh,  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  Rembrandt  is 
the  only  master  who  appears  to  have  influenced 
him.  Like  his  great  progenitor,  Israels  made  a 
special  study  of  the  treatment  of  light  and  shade 
in  their  relation  to  colour,  and  in  this  respect  he 
had  no  rival  amongst  modern  painters.  Referring 
to  this  important  feature  in  Israels’  art  Max  Rooses 
has  said :  “He  brought  about  a  revolution  in  painting 
by  reforming  the  part  played  by  light  and  colour; 
these  were  no  longer  independent  in  their  strength 
and  brilliancy,  but  mingled,  dissolved,  melted  into 
a  whole,  in  which  all  is  equal,  all  is  adequate, 
nothing  dominating,  nothing  yielding.” 

But  perhaps  the  keynote  of  Israels’  success  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  his  pictures  subject 
and  surroundings  are  always  in  harmony.  To  him 
every  theme  should  have  its  own  peculiar  setting ; 


and  thus  he  would  place  his  melancholy  figures  in 
a  room  lit  by  the  dim  flame  of  a  candle,  or  the 
tempered  light  from  a  window,  and  he  would 
clothe  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  grey  and  sombre 
tones.  And  again,  when  he  depicted  children 
sailing  their  toy-boat  in  the  sea,  the  scene  would  be 
bathed  in  sunlight  and  the  colours  would  assume  a 
lighter  and  more  joyous  hue,  to  suggest  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  childhood.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the 
picture  Honoured  Old  Age,  illustrated  on  p.  98,  with 
the  figure  of  the  old  woman  warming  her  hands 
over  the  fire.  The  failing  light  coming  through 
the  unseen  window,  the  deepening  shadows,  the 
stillness  of  the  figure,  all  suggest  the  evening  of 
life,  in  this  case  obviously  a  life  of  struggle  and 
privation. 

In  the  adaptation  of  the  various  elements  of  his 
composition  one  to  the  other,  the  blending  of  light 
and  shade,  the  harmonising  of  colours,  the  subtle 
graduating  of  tones,  and  the  avoidance  of  discordant 
notes  or  striking  passages  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  general  unity  of  the  whole,  Israels  has  worthily 
upheld  the  finest  traditions  of  his  national  art. 
Here  we  have  the  true  explanation  of  his  affinity 
to  the  seventeenth-century  Dutchmen.  In  the 
selection  of  his  principal  subjects  he  showed  little 
in  common  with  them — for  they  seldom  concerned 
themselves  with  sorrow  and  mourning,  though  the 
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squalid  side  of  life  often  provided  them  with  themes 
— while  his  technique  was  essentially  original. 
Indeed  the  methods  he  adopted  in  order  to 
obtain  his  effects  were  as  mysterious  as  they  were 
varied.  Mr.  Frederick  Morton  has  truly  said  of 
him  that  “  he  worked  by  intuition,  and  groped 
uncertainly,  laboriously  towards  a  desired  end. 
That  end  was  invariably  attained,  but  its  attainment 
was  due  not  so  much  to  the  man’s  comprehension 
and  mastery  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
painter,  as  to  his  devotion  to  a  purpose  and  his 
willingness  to  struggle  with  a  problem  until  he 
had  mastered  it  to  his  satisfaction.”  When  at 
work  his  subject  seemed  to  absorb  him  and  his 
energy  and  enthusiasm  were  unbounded. 

“An  artist  must  possess  two  qualities,”  Israels 
once  said  to  the  writer,  “sentiment  and  the  power  to 
paint.  One  is  of  no  use  without  the  other,  though 
the  greater  of  these  is  sentiment,  for  an  artist 
cannot  successfully  paint  a  subject  which  does  not 
possess  his  sentiment.  The  sea,  for  instance,  will 
form  the  sentiment  of  one  painter,  and  his  pictures 
will  appeal  to  any  one  possessing  that  same 
sentiment.”  A  careful  consideration  will  convince 
one  of  the  truth  of  this  interesting  assertion, 
interesting  because  it  gives  a  clue  to  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  Israels’  success  as  a  painter  and 
his  world-wide  popularity.  In  most  of  his  im¬ 
portant  canvases  human  sentiment  is  the  under¬ 
lying  force  which,  in  its  direct  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  has  given  him  a  remarkable  hold  on  his 


public.  In  his  conception  of  humble  life  he  saw 
beauty  in  all  its  phases,  in  its  poverty,  privation 
and  sorrow  as  well  as  in  its  joys ;  and  that  he 
should  select  as  a  theme  for  the  majority  of  his 
works  the  pathetic  side  is  but  a  proof  of  his  intense 
human  sympathy.  The  lot  of  those  born  to  suffer 
at  the  hand  of  fate  touched  him  profoundly,  and  in 
portraying  their  sorrows  he  gave  evidence  of  his 
unaffected  sincerity. 

Reference  to  Israels’  essays  in  portraiture  has  so 
far  been  avoided  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
the  majority  of  his  portraits  were  executed  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  while  we  are 
concerned  here  more  particularly  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  maturity  ;  and  secondly,  because  this 
phase  of  his  art  was  dealt  with  a  few  months  ago 
in  these  pages  in  an  article  by  Professor  Max  Eisler 
on  “  Modern  Dutch  Portrait  Painting.”  *  The 
fact  that  Israels  painted  quite  a  number  of  portraits 
is  little  known  outside  his  own  country,  though  his 
earliest  efforts  were  entirely  confined  to  this  class 
of  work.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
during  his  training  under  Kruseman  he  had  every 
inducement  to  develop  in  this  direction,  for 
Kruseman  was  one  of  the  most  popular  portrait- 
painters  of  his  day  in  Holland.  It  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  encouraged  his  pupil  to  study  the  works  of 
the  Old  Masters  ;  and  Israels’  early  impressions  of 
the  portraits  of  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Franz  Hals, 
and  Van  der  Heist,  related  in  the  article  mentioned, 
*  The  Studio,  March  1911. 
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are  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the  exception¬ 
ally  keen  appreciation  which  he  displayed  of  the 
splendid  qualities  of  these  great  works,  even  when 
his  whole  training  was  being  conducted  on  lines 
entirely  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  old  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters  of  portraiture.  Professor 
Eisler  has  very  aptly  quoted  Israels’  own  words  : 
“  In  Rembrandt  alone  did  I  find  that  breadth  and 
freedom  of  execution  which  was  lacking  in  all  the 
others,  and  which  in  the  atelier  of  my  master 
(Kruseman)  was  strenuously  tabooed.  And  if 
Franz  Hals’  bold  brush-work  made  a  deeper  im¬ 
pression  on  me  than  the  methods  of  other  masters, 
yet  even  that  paled  before  Rembrandt’s  incom¬ 
parable  colour-effects.” 

Israels’  Eleazar  Herrschel. ,  now  in  the  Stadt 
Museum  at  Amsterdam,  painted  when  the  artist 
was  only  twenty-two,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
his  earlier  portraits ;  but  one  of  his  finest  efforts 
in  this  branch  of  painting  is  the  Hellweg  portrait, 
executed  about  i860  and  now  in  the  Rijks 
Museum  at  Amsterdam,  where  also  hangs  his 
portrait  of  the  actor  AYltman.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  with  the  exception  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
Israels  painted  practically  no  female  portraits, 
though  to  enumerate  the  names  of  his  men  sitters 
would  involve  quite  a  lengthy  list. 


It  is  impossible  to  consider  here  the  influence 
of  Israels  on  the  contemporary  art  of  his  country. 
But  amongst  his  many  followers  he  numbered 
several  well-known  painters,  of  whom  the  names  of 
Albert  Neuhuys,  J.  B.  Blommers,  and  Adolf  Artz 
immediately  come  to  mind.  These  men  have 
attained  considerable  success  both  in  Holland  and 
elsewhere,  but  their  pictures  lack  just  those 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  finest  works  of 
Israels  from  those  of  his  followers. 

The  reproductions  which  accompany  this  article 
illustrate  the  more  important  phases  of  Israels’  art. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  The  Ship¬ 
wrecked  Mariner  (which  was  presented  to  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Young)  and  Honoured  Old  Age. 
Grief  is  one  of  the  artist’s  best-known  works,  and 
Motherly  Care  and  Pancakes  represent  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Israels’  painting.  The  crayon  study 
for  Honoured  Old  Age  will  be  particularly  interesting 
to  the  student ;  while  the  reproduction  in  colours, 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  article,  is  also 
worthy  of  attention.  E.  G.  Halton. 

***  The  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  owners  who  have  kindly  allowed 
their  pictures  to  be  reproduced  in  this  article. 
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PICTURES  AND  ETCHINGS  OF 
THE  HON. WALTER  JAMES,  A.R.E. 
BY  MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN. 

In  a  memorial  article  on  the  great  Italian  painter 
Giovanni  Costa,  published  in  The  Studio  in  1903, 
the  sympathetic  writer  suggested  that  a  “  study  of 
the  other  artists  of  the  Etruscan  School  founded 
by  Costa  would  afford  much  interesting  matter,” 
naming  among  these  in  England  the  late  Lord 
Carlisle,  Sir  William  Richmond,  the  late  Ridley 
■Corbett,  and  the  Hon.  Walter  James.  Now  the 
time  is  ripe  to  speak  of  Mr.  James  by  himself,  to 
■consider  the  achievement  of  his  art ;  for,  if  a  study 
of  his  work  eight  years  ago  would  have  proved 
interesting,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to-day 
when,  independent  of  any  group  or  school  of 
painters,  he  stands  by  himself,  definitely  an  artistic 
personality,  master  of  his  own  pictorial  vision, 
master  of  his  own  artistic  expression  ?  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  no 
truer  or  more  expressively  individual  artist  in¬ 
terpreting  English  landscape  on  canvas  or  copper¬ 


plate.  That  his  art  was  sympathetically  and  bene¬ 
ficially  influenced  by  Costa,  directly,  and  by  him 
indirectly  through  the  nearer  disciple,  that  poetic 
painter  Corbett,  Mr.  James  is  proud  and  grateful 
to  acknowledge.  Having  learnt  the  painter’s  craft, 
and  learnt  it  thoroughly,  from  Davis  Cooper,  a 
respected  old  animal-painter,  he  found  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  Costa’s  art  most  congenial  to  the 
development  of  his  own.  The  Italian  master’s  in¬ 
fluence  encouraged  in  him  a  broad  romantic  vision 
of  landscape — the  vision  that,  grasping  all  the 
pictorial  essentials  which  make  for  beauty  and 
interpret  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  place,  finds 
in  these  essentials  of  form  and  atmosphere  the 
poetic  significance  of  the  scene.  But  always 
naturally  an  out-of-doors  man,  Walter  James  has 
been  all  his  life  an  intimate  lover  of  the  hills  and  the 
moorlands,  the  burns  and  the  woodlands  ;  so  in  his 
temperament  the  sportsman  and  the  artist  elements 
have  agreed  harmoniously,  and  from  the  beginning 
his  outlook  as  a  landscape-painter  has  been  his  own, 
his  selection  of  subject  being  guided  ever  by  a  fine 
artistic  feeling  for  design.  And  just  a.s  Costa  painted 
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the  sombre  pictorial  poetry  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  or  the  Carrara  Mountains  with  that  large 
impressive  simplicity  which  governed  his  art  and 
stamped  his  style,  Mr.  James  has  looked  pictorially 
in  his  own  way  at  the  noble  lines  and  spacious 
undulations  of  his  beloved  Northumbrian  moor¬ 
lands,  with  all  their  vast  and  lonely  dignity,  their 
desolate  beauty  ;  and,  reading  in  them  the  poetry  of 
light  and  shade  and  colour  that  the  northern  skies 
write  there  in  lyric  or  epic  form,  he  has  interpreted 
them  with  almost  filial  affection  and  with  a  direct¬ 
ness,  breadth  and  simplicity  worthy  of  the  great 
traditions  of  English  landscape-painting,  yet  with  a 
sense  of  style  entirely  individual. 

Mr.  James  knows  the  bold  expansive  North¬ 
umberland  country  as  intimately  as  Constable 
knew  the  gentler,  homelier  landscape  of  Southern 
England,  or  as  Crome  knew  his  rustic  Norfolk, 
and,  when  he  leaves  his  London  home  and  studio 
in  South  Kensington,  he  responds  to  the  call  of  a 
second,  and  perhaps  more  deeply  rooted,  home  in 
the  midst  of  the  hills  and  dales,  “  away  from  every¬ 
where,”  except  where  nature,  for  the  most  part 
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in  her  wild  and  spacious  aspects,  reveals  herself 
in  elemental  moods.  There  Mr.  James  finds 
material  for  nearly  all  his  pictures,  and  sketches 
or  paints  or  etches  in  the  open,  direct  from  nature. 
There  he  has  learnt  to  know  the  skies  as  in¬ 
timately  as  the  land,  to  distinguish  between 
the  characters  of  northern  and  southern  skies,  to 
understand  the  forms  and  ways  of  clouds,  and 
how  they  play  with  light  and  shadow  and  govern 
the  lines  and  hues  of  the  country,  so  that  he  can 
compose  sky  and  landscape  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  as  all  landscape  art  should  do.  In  this 
Mr.  James  is  entirely  at  one  with  Constable  when 
he  said  that  the  “  landscape-painter  who  does  not 
make  his  skies  a  very  material  part  of  his  composi¬ 
tion  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  one  of  his  greatest 
aids.”  Mr.  James  never  neglects  this  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  he  realises,  with  the  great  English  master, 
that  in  every  class  of  landscape  the  sky  is  “  the 
keynote,  the  standard  of  scale,  and  the  chief  organ 
of  sentiment.”  Indeed,  so  important  a  part  in  his 
pictures  does  the  sky  invariably  play,  he  will  often 
allow  its  character  to  dictate  the  medium  he  shall 
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■employ,  whether  oil  or  pastel,  a  medium  that 
he  uses  very  frequently  and  with  favour,  especially 
for  the  rapid  rendering  of  the  transient  influences 
■of  light  and  shadow. 

Now,  in  the  splendid  Cheviot ,  the  Hills  Above,  Mr. 
James  has  used  pastel  with  masterly  effect  for  what 
is  primarily  a  sky-picture.  It  is  a  great  October  sky, 
with  big  white,  grey  and  blue  clouds  sweeping 
■boisterously  across  a  plane  of  deep  blue  space, 
some  in  forms  like  wild  Atlantic  waves  breaking 
into  foam,  while  in  the  far  distance,  across  a  serene 
plane  of  turquoise  blue,  calm  white  clouds  are 
floating  low.  On  the  moorland  foreground  the 
.grass  and  heather  spaces  are  shadowed  or  light¬ 
ened  by  the  capricious  movements  of  these  great 
clouds.  In  the  middle  distance  a  brilliant  patch 
•of  light  shows  up  a  characteristic  moorland  road 
undulating  away ;  near  at  hand  a  heavy  local 
shower  is  falling,  and  beyond  is  the  splendour  of 
great  dark  hills  with  distant  Cheviot  command¬ 
ing  the  scene  in  purple  dignity.  Here,  in  this  fine 
picture,  earth  and  sky  are  shown  in  true  relation, 
the  sky  dominating  without  being  unduly  obtrusive, 


and  pastel  here  thoroughly  justifies  the  bold,  rich 
manner  of  its  use.  It  is  the  medium  too  of  The 
Sills  Burn,  which  we  also  reproduce,  and  it  renders 
very  happily  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  over  the 
warm  hues  of  the  bracken  and  the  rowan-trees, 
under  a  bright  turquoise  sky  with  flaky  clouds. 

Mr.  James  is  so  close  and  intimate  an  observer 
of  nature  that  he  sees  colour  with  a  very  subtle 
sense  of  its  infinite  gradations  of  tone  under 
varying  light.  So  he  is  a  very  true  colourist,  and 
he  has  the  gift  of  persuading  one  of  his  truth. 
Take  The  Marches,  which  we  represent  in 
colours  ;  who  but  a  very  subtle  colourist,  with  an 
unerring  eye  for  tones,  could  have  treated  those 
successive  planes  of  hilly  moorland  so  as  to 
convey  that  infinite  sense  of  distance  ?  From  the 
little  pool  in  the  marshy  foreground  one’s  eye  is 
carried  across  the  valley  of  the  North  Tyne  into 
Cumberland,  with  Cross  Fell  in  the  distance,  and 
one  feels  that  just  so  must  this  spacious  northern 
landscape  have  looked  under  that  light  and 
vapoury  July  sky,  in  which  the  clouds  take  shape  and 
move  in  harmony  with  the  land.  And  this  natural 
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truth  of  colour,  of  tone,  of  form,  indeed  of  the  whole 
pictorial  aspect  and  sentiment  of  the  scene,  one  feels, 
too,  in  such  masterly  pictures  as  Northumberland 
Moors — Autumn,  Simonside,  and  the  Cavalcade ,  so 
full  of  romantic  suggestion,  with  the  dark  crags  on 
the  Roman  wall ;  in  the  beautiful,  restful  river  scene, 
The  Rede  at  Elishaw,  with  its  rich  August  tones,  and 
the  light  on  the  distant  Border  hills  ;  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  July  Evening,  and  such  distinguished  things  as 
Old  Pines  on  the  Moor,  Northern  Pastoral,  a  finely 
composed  picture  rich  and  harmonious  in  colour, 
and  a  splendid  study  of  birches  and  rowans,  trees 
of  which  Mr.  James  knows  their  every  secret,  and 
which  he  has  introduced  so  impressively  in  his 
weirdly  beautiful  picture  of  The  Three  Ravens, 
illustrating  the  old  ballad  of  “  the  new-slain 
knight.” 

Mr.  Walter  James  seldom  makes  drawings  in 
water-colour,  but  he  uses  that  medium  often  as  a 
ground  over  which  to  paint  with  translucent  effect 
in  oils.  For  sketching  out  of  doors,  however,  he 
finds  very  happy  and  fertile  expression  upon  the 
copper-plate  ;  indeed,  although  he  did  not  begin 
seriously  to  work  with  the  needle  until  he  had 
thoroughly  matured  his  art  as  a  painter,  etching  has 
now  become  with  Mr.  James  a  very  important  form 
of  his  artistic  work.  He  learnt  the  etcher’s  craft 
from  Sir  Frank  Short,  R.A.,  and,  thanks  to  the 
teaching  of  that  past-master  of  the  art,  aided  by 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  School  of  Engraving 
at  South  Kensington,  he  has  acquired  a  sure 
command  of  technique,  through  which  he  is  able  to 
express  his  art  with  as  much  individuality  of  out- 
icS 


look  and  distinction  of  style  as  he  does  through  the 
medium  of  the  paint-brush  or  the  stump  of  pastel. 
So  we  have  in  his  etchings  the  same  pictorial 
largeness  of  vision,  the  same  fine  decorative  feeling 
for  composition,  the  same  spacious  sense  of  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  same  vitality  that  distinguish  his 
pictures.  The  long  lines  and  undulations  of  the 
Northumbrian  moorlands  appeal,  of  course,  to  the 
eye  of  the  true  etcher,  and  Mr.  James,  being  a  true 
painter-etcher,  sees  also  how  the  forms  of  the  clouds 
of  the  great  northern  skies  will  make  noble  pictorial 
patterns  upon  his  copper-plates,  while  suggesting 
the  whole  truth  of  the  scene.  How  successfully  he 
has  seen  this  is  shown  by  the  impressive  Moorland 
and  AJter  the  Rainstorm,  reproduced  here,  as  well 
as  by  The  North  End  of  Watling  Street,  The  Wire 
Fence,  Summer  Afternoon  on  the  Moors,  Sewingshiel 
Crag,  and  those  two  powerful  dry-points,  The  Huel 
Crags — Northumberland,  and  Evening  Calm.  The 
stems  and  branches  of  trees,  of  course,  suggest  by 
their  lines  and  patterns  rich  material  for  the  etcher, 
and  Mr.  James,  with  his  masterly  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  growth  of  trees,  and  a  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  beauty,  has  made  them  the  subjects 
of  some  of  his  best  etchings.  The  graceful  Rowans 
on  the  Hillside  has  already  been  seen  by  Studio 
readers  in  association  with  the  work  of  the  School 
of  Engraving,*  and  here  are  reproductions  of  The 
Fringe  of  the  Wood,  in  which  the  rhythm  of  line  is 
particularly  happy,  The  Knowe,  Redesdale  Birches, 
and  Northbourne  Abbey  Garden  in  its  wintry 
aspect.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
*  See  The  Studio,  May  1911,  p.  289. 
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collectors  also  to  Larches  on  the  Huel ,  Pine  Trees 
on  Tod  Law,  The  Bather ,  an  appealing  soft-ground 
etching,  The  Little  Burn ,  and  Birch  and  Rowan — 
and  let  me  add  Rooks  in  the  Garden.  When 
collectors  know  these  beautiful  things  better,  I  am 
confident  that,  amid  all  the  etchers’  work  being 
done  to-day,  a  very  distinguished  place  will  be 
accorded  to  the  plates  of  the  Hon.  Walter 
James,  A.R.E.  M.  C.  S. 


OLD  JAPANESE  FOLDING 
SCREENS.  BY  PROF.  JIRO 
HARADA. 


In  an  artistic  country  like  Japan,  Europeans  are 
often  surprised  to  find  so  few  objects  of  art  that 
are  used  to  decorate  the  room,  and  to  note  the 
almost  total  absence  of  furniture  of  any  kind. 
They  will  find  in  the  room  of  an  ancient  house 
reputed  to  contain  a  large  collection  of  treasures 
merely  a  kakemono  (a  hanging  picture),  or  a  pair  of 
them,  adorning  the  wall  of  the  tokonoma  (the  recess 
in  a  Japanese  guest-room),  with  a  vase  of  flowers 
arranged  in  an  artistic  style,  and  perhaps  a  gaku 
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with  a  sketch  or  a  few  words  of  poetry  placed  on 
the  wall  near  the  ceiling,  as  is  usually  the  case — 
but  the  bulk  of  the  treasures  are  stored  away  in  the 
godown  waiting  for  their  turn  to  appear.  There 
may  indeed  be  one  or  two  other  objects  in  the 
room,  but  whatever  object  of  use  may  be  found 
there  will  generally  be  a  work  of  art.  And 
nothing  has  assumed  such  an  important  position 
in  the  Japanese  house  among  these  few  objects 
that  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  as  the 
byobu ,  or  folding  screens,  which  are  now  admired 
so  much  in  the  West  in  many  varying  forms  and 
types. 

Byobu ,  the  Japanese  name  for  these  screens,  is 
made  up  of  two  words  :  lyo  meaning  to  avoid,  and 
fu  ( fu  becomes  bit  when  combined  with  another 
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word  preceding  it)  meaning  the  wind.  Byobu  is 
only  applicable  to  the  folding  screens,  the  others, 
of  one  leaf  set  in  a  frame  and  standing  on  feet, 
being  known  by  the  name  of  tsuitate,  which  are 
now  very  commonly  found  in  the  genkwan ,  the 
room  at  the  entrance  to  a  Japanese  house,  to 
obstruct  the  view  to  the  interior.  Screens  were 
originally  used  to  shut  off  wind  either  in  the  house 
or  outside  and  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Japan  either  from  China  or  Korea. 

Among  different  kinds  of  screens  that  have  been 
used  mention  should  be  made  of  a  large  size, 
generally  nine  feet  in  height,  and  consisting  always 
of  eight  panels.  These  were  used  in  camps  and  on 
the  battlefield  by  high  military  officials,  and  were 
called  jin-byobu ,  nn  meaning  a  camp  or  encamp¬ 
ment.  They  were  used  most  frequently  in  the 
Ashikaga  and  Tembun 
periods,  but  it  is  on  record 
that  they  were  sometimes 
used  even  so  late  as  during 
the  Tokugawa  regime.  In 
direct  contrast  to  these,  we 
may  mention  a  low  screen 
only  about  two  feet  in  height, 
but  made  up  of  eight  or  ten 
panels,  known  as  koshi-maki 
byobu  {koshi-maki  is  made  up 
of  two  words  :  koshi  meaning 
loins,  and  maki  meaning  to 
wrap  round  or  to  surround), 
or  simply  koshi  byobu ,  and 
used  exclusively  at  the  back 
of  noble  persons,  when  seated. 

This  style  of  screen  seems  to 
have  come  into  use  in  the 
time  of  the  Taiko  and  to  have 
continued  into  the  Tokugawa 
regime.  There  was  another 
dwarf  kind  known  as  furo-saki 
byobu ,  in  two  leaves,  used  to 
shield  the  hibachi,  or  brazier, 
and  to  hide  the  kettle  from 
the  guest  in  the  cha-no-yu  or 
tea  ceremony.  Still  another 
variety  of  small-sized  screen 
is  the  makura  byobu ,  or 
pillow  screen,  placed  near 
the  head  when  sleeping 
in  order  to  keep  off  the 
draught.  Reverting  to 
the  larger  kind  of  screen, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  TWO  PANELS 
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large  as  to  be  mainly  used  to  cover  a  whole 
wall. 

It  is  most  usual  to  find  byobu  of  six  panels, 
though  those  of  four  panels  are  not  uncommon, 
while  those  of  eight  panels  are  rare.  Screens  of 
two  panels,  the  leaves  being  ordinarily  wider 
than  those  in  the  larger  specimens — which  are 
said  to  be  of  a  later  introduction — are  often  met 
with. 

Screens  are  still  used  quite  commonly  in  Japan, 
though  not  to  the  extent  they  were  in  former  times. 
There  are  some  festivals,  such  as  the  Tenno 
matsuri  of  Nagoya  in  June,  and  Gion  matsuri  of 
Kyoto  in  July,  which  are  sometimes  called  screen 
festivals  because  it  is  customary  for  the  people  to 
place  their  valuable  byobu  in  their  front  rooms 
during  the  festivals  so  that  they  can  be  seen  from 
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the  street.  Byobu  have  had  their  place  among 
the  indispensable  articles  on  various  ceremonial 
occasions.  It  has  been  customary,  for  instance,  at 
the  wedding  ceremony  to  use  silver  or  pure  white 
paper  byobu  with  such  felicitous  designs  as  a  stork 
and  turtle,  or  pine,  bamboo  and  plum,  since  the 
time-honoured  custom  and  traditions  of  our  country 
have  made  the  people  look  upon  these  things  as 
omens  of  happiness.  Plain  white  screens  were  also 
used  in  celebrating  the  birth  of  a  child  or  on  the 
occasion  of  seppuku  (self-despatch)  by  a  samurai. 
These  screens  were  undecorated  with  painting 
or  designs  of  any  kind.  The  custom  of  inverting 
screens  at  the  time  of  a  funeral  is  still  practised 
by  many  people.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Shogun 
Iyemitsu  had  the  famous  artist  Matabei  brought 
to  Yedo  to  paint  byobu ,  makimono  and  the  like, 
which  were  to  be  a  part  of  his 
daughter’s  dowry  when  she  was 
married.  For  a  long  time  the 
custom  of  including  byobu  and 
other  paintings  in  the  dowry 
prevailed  among  our  people. 

Although  in  olden  times 
screens  were  constructed  on  the 
same  lines  as  they  are  to-day,  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  much 
heavier  in  construction.  In  the 
earlier  stages  after  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  Japan,  they  used 
to  be  large  and  comparatively 
clumsy,  some  of  their  “  bones  ” 

— as  the  spars  of  the  frame¬ 
work  were  called — being  quite 
two  inches  thick.  The  older 
ones  could  only  be  folded  in 
one  way,  as  in  place  of  hinges 
a  piece  of  leather  covered 
with  cloth  was  generally  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  frame.  Sometimes 
bamboo  or  wood  laths  were 
nailed  on  to  the  leather  to  add 
to  its  durability. 

These  strongly  built  byobu 
generally  consisted  of  four,  six, 
or  eight  panels,  and  excellent 
specimens  of  the  Tempyo  period 
are  to  be  found  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Imperial  collection  of 
ancient  art  at  Nara  known  as 
the  Shoso-in  Repository,  which 
contains,  among  other  priceless 
treasures,  one  hundred  folding 
screens,  twenty-one  of  them 


being  described  in  the  catalogue  as  decorated  with 
pictures,  three  with  birds’  feathers,  one  with  paint¬ 
ings  of  birds,  while  sixty-five  are  specified  as 
being  made  of  bark  fibre  fabric,  and  ten  of  ivy  fibre 
fabric.  Among  them  are  also  found  some  after 
the  To  style  (that  of  the  Chinese  Tang  dynasty, 
618-967),  which  seem  to  be  of  later  production 
and  which  have  cord  hinges  in  place  of  leather. 
An  excellent  example  of  this  style  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  Seiryoden,  one  of  the  Emperor’s  palaces  in 
Kyoto,  and  also  at  temples  in  Nara. 

The  older  screens  were  covered  with  silk  or 
other  fabric  upon  which  pictures  were  painted  or 
pasted.  Some  authorities  claim  that  the  custom 
of  mounting  pictures  on  screens  existed  before  the 
people  took  to  making  them  into  kakemono.  There 
seem  to  have  existed  in  Japan  also  screens  of 


IN  THE  SHOSO-IN  REPOSITORY 


TWO  PANELS  OF  A  SIX-FOI.D  SCREEN 

(  From  ‘ 1  Toyei  Shiko  ”  J 
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SIX-PANEL  SCREEN  WITH  CHINESE  SEAL  CHARACTERS  WORKED  IN  BIRDS’  FEATHERS.  IN  THE  SHOSO-IN 

REPOSITORY  AT  NARA 
( From  “  Toyei  Shiko  ” ) 


SIX-PANEL  SCREEN  :  “THE  TOYOKUNI  FESTIVAL”  ATTRIBUTED  TO  IWASA  MATABEI  (1578-1650) 

( In  the  possession  of  Marquis  Hachisuka ) 


lacquered  wooden  panels,  as  in  China.  Gold  and 
silver  leaves  were  used  to  cover  the  surface  from 
comparatively  early  times  either  with  or  without 
decoration.  Although  embroidery  is  known  to  have 
been  employed  for  years  as  a  decoration,  it  has 
never  been  applied  to  screens  to  the  extent  it  is 
now.  Cut-velvet,  yuzeti  dyeing,  and  carved  and 
inlaid  work  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  screens 
to  satisfy  the  demand  outside  Japan. 

The  Koreans,  who  produced  very  strong  paper, 
were  responsible  for  a  great  improvement  in 
screen-making.  They  introduced  hinges  made  out 
of  paper  and  first  used  that  material  instead  of  silk 
for  covering  the  whole  surface,  as  is  usual  to-day. 


The  manufacture  of  screens  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  development  in  Korea, 
and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  at  one  time 
screens  as  delicate  in  workmanship  as  those  now 
in  use  in  Japan  were  produced  by  the  Koreans, 
though  these  were  preceded  by  a  much  stronger  and 
more  clumsy  make.  However,  the  characteristic 
Japanese  screen,  somewhat  akin  in  style  to  that  of 
the  present  day,  is  recorded  to  have  been  first 
manufactured  in  Kyoto  in  Ashikaga  times,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  although  a 
clumsier  kind  had  been  made  much  earlier. 

The  custom  of  using  paper  hinges  was  speedily 
introduced  into  Japan  and  China,  but  in  the  latter 
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country  did  not  have  much  influence  upon  the 
prevailing  use  of  metal  and  cord  hinges,  since  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  Chinese  to  obtain  strong 
paper.  The  custom  of  substituting  paper  for  silk 
and  other  fabrics  on  the  frame  itself  was  also 
followed  in  other  countries,  and  certain  changes 
thereafter  became  noticeable  both  in  the  decoration 
of  screens  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put.  In 
Japan  their  use  began  to  be  more  or  less  confined 
to  houses,  although  they  continued  to  be  employed 
out  of  doors  until  the  time  of  Taiko  Hideyoshi, 
whose  famous  collections  of  hundreds  of  byobu 


were  used  to  line  the  road  on  occasions  of  State 
ceremony.  As  the  frames  tended  to  become 
slighter  with  the  growth  of  their  use  indoors,  it 
was  customary  to  use  a  wooden  support.  Later 
on,  even  for  the  screens  in  the  house,  byolm  basami 
( basami ,  derived  from  hasamu,  meaning  to  place 
between  or  to  clasp)  made  of  metal  or  porcelain 
were  devised  to  keep  them  steady. 

At  the  same  time  the  pictorial  designs  on  the 
screens  grew  larger,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire 
surface.  When  the  byobu  came  to  be  made  in¬ 
variably  in  pairs,  they  were  painted  in  such  a  way 


SIX-PANEL  SCREEN:  “WILLOW-TREES  AND  BRIDGE”  ATTRIBUTED  TO  KANO  YEITOKU  (1543-1590) 

(  Owned  by  Mizoguchi  Munetake ,  Esq. ) 


SIX-PANEL  SCREEN:  “EAGLE  ON  A  PINE-TREE ”  PAINTED  BY  KANO  YEITOKU  (1543-1590) 

(  Owned  by  the  Tokyo  School  oj  Fine  Arts ) 
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SIX-PANEL  SCREEN 


PAINTED  BY  UNKOKU  TOGAN  (SIXTEENTH  CENTURY) 

(  Owned  by  Kimura  Choshichi ,  Esq. ) 


SIX-PANEL  SCREEN:  “RECREATION  UNDER  CHERRY-TREES”  PAINTED  BY  KANO  KYUHAKU  ((577-1654) 

(  Owned  by  Hara  Kokuro ,  Esq. ) 


that  while  each  screen  could  stand  by  itself  as  a 
complete  decoration,  a  pleasing  balance  was  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  pair  were  placed  side  by  side. 
Sometimes  a  design  was  made  to  run  through  both 
members  of  the  pair.  As  Mr.  Morrison,  an 
eminent  authority  on  Japanese  painting,  has  well 
remarked,  “  it  was  the  ever-present  problem  of  the 
painter  to  make  each  screen  a  complete  design  in 
itself,  so  that  it  might  be  used  alone,  and,  more 
than  that,  a  screen  was  not  regarded  as  well 
decorated  unless  any  adjoining  two  or  more  leaves 
by  themselves  made  a  full  and  pleasing  composi¬ 
tion,  since  it  was  often  required  to  use  a  screen 
partly  closed  and  partly  open.  The  almost  magical 


mastery  of  the  science  of  composition  possessed 
by  the  old  Japanese  masters  is  testified  by  their 
unfailing  success  in  this  difficult  problem.” 

In  choice  of  subject  and  mode  of  treatment,  the 
pictures  on  the  byobu  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  on  the  fusuma ,  the  screens  or  doors  that 
slide  in  grooves  to  partition  one  room  from 
another  in  the  Japanese  bouse  ;  byobu  and  fusuma 
fulfil  somewhat  si  miliar  functions,  and  offer  some  of 
the  largest  surfaces  for  decorative  painting.  But  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  various  influences  that  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  painting  of  screens  should 
be  the  same  as  those  manifested  in  the  technique 
and  execution  of  the  paintings  that  are  admired  in 
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A  PAIR  OF  EIGHT-PANEL  GOLD  SCREENS  PAINTED  BY  TAWARAYA  SOTATSU  (SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY) 

(  Owned  by  the  Imperial  Household ) 


the  forms  of  kakemotio,  ye-makimono  (picture  rolls), 
gwajo  (painting  albums)  or  gaku  (i.e.  framed 
pictures  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  West 
but  without  the  glass). 

A  very  brief  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  each 
of  the  well-marked  periods  of  Japanese  history 
in  its  relation  to  painting  may  prove  of  some  value 
in  this  connection.  In  the  Fujiwara  period  (a.d. 
986-1159)  paintings  on  byobu  were  commonly  in 
strong  colours  of  brilliant  finish,  of  highly  decorative 
quality  and  in  fantastic  forms  often  difficult  of  com¬ 
prehension — -that  being  the  characteristic  of  the  Old 
Tosa  school.  Such  qualities  were  perhaps  the  most 
natural  product  of  the  age,  for  the  court  in  the 
peaceful  Fujiwara  period  had  attained  a  state  of 
extreme  luxury  and  refinement,  the  condition  of 
the  time  being  adequately  described  as  “  strange 
and  exquisite  corruption.”  It  was  the  time  when 
caligraphy  was  studied  as  a  fine  art  and  left  its 
mark  on  the  brush-work  of  the  paintings.  It  was 
the  era  when  kirikane  work  (cut  gold)  assumed  an 
important  role  in  the  production  of  sumptuous 
religious  paintings,  which  were  excluded  from 
screens.  Gold  leaf  cut  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  fineness  had  been  used  from  the  Tempyo  period 
onwards,  but  in  the  Fujiwara  period  it  was  so 
skilfully  applied  as  to  be  used  where  the  most 
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delicate  lines  of  gold  pigment  had  been  drawn 
before. 

The  screen  paintings  of  the  Kamakura  period 
(a.d.  1186-1333)  show,  as  do  other  forms  of  art,  a 
struggle  of  two  elements  in  art :  the  school  of  the 
new  thinkers  withj  suggestions  of  the  Sung  school 
of  China,  and  the  old,  hard-dying  Fujiwara  school 
of  Kyoto,  which  did  not  succumb  till  the  beginning 
of  the  Ashikaga  period.  It  suggests  the  action 
and  reaction  between  two  rival  schools — the 
Japanese  and  Sung  of  China — one  seeking  delicacy 
where  the  other  strove  to  be  incredibly  refined. 
Such  painters  as  Shiubun,  Noami,  Sotan,  and 
Sesshiu  show  their  mastery  over  the  Chinese  style. 
Sansui  (landscape)  and  kwacho  (flowers  and  birds) 
were  profusely  treated,  while  warriors  were  favourite 
subjects  for  the  artists  desiring  new  scope  for  their 
imagination  and  a  new  technique.  In  the  lesser 
products  of  life  there  was  a  stir  which  gave  a 
hint  of  something  new  to  come.  The  old  school 
seems  to  have  gained  a  footing  in  some  of  the  Zen 
monasteries,  even  when  a  new  wave  of  Indian 
influence  had  reached  Japan,  thus  paving  the  way 
for  the  portentous  advent  of  the  new  school  in  the 
Ashikaga  period,  which  strongly  modified  the 
character  of  Japanese  painting,  and  completely 
changed  the  destiny  of  Buddhistic  art  in  Japan. 
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A  striving  after  directness 
and  simplicity,  but  never  at 
the  expense  of  profundity  of 
ideas,  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  art  of  the  Ashikaga  period 
(a. d.  1338-1573).  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Zen  sect  permeated  the  minds 
of  the  people,  the  No  dance 
and  tea  ceremony  came  into 
vogue,  economy  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  intellect  were 
attained,  encouraging  the 
artists  to  try  to  suggest  the 
inexpressible.  For  these 
reasons,  ink  was  preferred  to 
colours,  and  pure  line  pre¬ 
ferred  to  shading  in  painting. 

It  was  in  the  later  part  of  this 
period  that  the  Kano  school 
flourished. 

But  the  love  of  gorgeous 
decoration  was  revived  in  the 
Momoyama  period  (a.d.  two-panel  screen 

1583-1603)  as  shown  by  the 
free  use  made  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  paintings 
executed  at  that  time  by  such  artists  as  Yeitoku  and 
Sanraku,  both  of  whom  were  famous  as  painters  of 
screens,  especially  the  former. 


PAINTED  BY  TAWARAYA  SOTATSU 

The  peaceful  period  of  Tokugawa  (a.d.  1603- 
1868)  lost  in  painting  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  the 
preceding  era,  and  inclined  towards  directness  of 
expression  ;  brilliant  colours  were  usually  avoided 
and  lightness  of  touch  culti¬ 
vated,  as  shown  by  some  of 
the  Kano  school  of  painters, 
and  later  by  those  of  the 
Maruyama,  Shijo  and  southern 
schools.  Some  of  the  famous 
screens  of  this  period  are 
painted  in  the  Ukiyo-e  style, 
showing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  highly  decorative  style  of 
the  Korin  school. 

There  are  a  great  number 
of  byobu  that  have  become 
famous  either  because  of  their 
historical  significance,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  art  they  have  on  them,  for 
here,  speaking  generally,  the 
artist  had  free  scope  for  the 
display  of  all  his  abilities. 
Some  of  the  byobu  in  the 
Shoso-iti  Repository  are  of 
great  value.  For  example, 
take  the  famous  one  known 
up 


TWO-PANEL  SCREEN  :  “PLUM-TREE.”  PAINTED  BY  OGATA  KORIN  (1658-1716) 
(  Owned  by  Count  T sugar u  ) 
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as  the  Torige  Tachi-onna  no  byobn  (screen  with 
figures  of  ladies  standing ;  design  worked  out 
with  birds’  feathers).  The  catalogue  describes 
it  thus:  “One  byobn  of  ladies,  full-length 
figures;  six  panels:  4  feet  7!  inches  high,  each 
panel  1  foot  11J  inches  wide  :  pictures  bordered 
with  scarlet  silk  gauze  ;  frame  of  wood  edged 
wfith  marked  bamboo  ;  nails  black  lacquered ; 
green  sarcenet  back  ;  scarlet  bark  fibre  hinges  ; 
case  of  figured  linen.”  This  byobn  is  known  to 
have  been  presented  to  the  great  image  of  Vairo- 
cana  Buddha  by  the  Imperial  consort  of  Emperor 
Shomu,  on  the  twTenty-first  day  of  the  sixth  month 
of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tempyo  Shoho,  which 
corresponds  to  July  22,  756  a.d.  in  the  Western 


Calendar.  Our  illustration  shows  another  example 
in  the  collection — one  with  Chinese  seal  characters 
worked  in  birds’  feathers  (p.  1 15).  The  square  cha¬ 
racters  and  the  decorative  designs  are  painted  in 
white,  the  other  parts  being  in  “spatter”  of  yellowish 
grey  and  green  on  alternate  panels.  The  screen, 
according  to  an  authentic  record,  was  repaired  and 
somewhat  altered  during  the  Genroku  period  (a.d. 
1688-1703).  Six  small  bosses,  about  the  size  of  a 
coin,  are  found  on  the  edge  of  each  panel.  It  has 
been  customary  to  put  small  pieces  of  wood  or 
ivory  on  the  edge  of  each  panel  in  order  that  the 
paintings  may  not  rub  against  each  other  when 
folded. 

Students  of  Japanese  pictorial  art  are  familiar 
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FOO  R-I'ANEI.  SCREEN 


ATTRIBUTED  TO  IWASA  MATABEI  (1573-1650) 
(  Owned  by  Messrs.  Yamanaka  and  Co. ) 


SIX-PANEI.  SCREEN  :  “PINE-TREES 


PAINTED  BY  KANO  TERUNOBU  ( 17  1 7  — I  763) 
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(  Owned  by  Count  Mizoguchi) 
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SIX-PANEL  SCREEN:  “PERSIMMON-TREE”  PAINTED  BY  SUZUKI  KIITSU  (1796-1858) 

( Owned  by  Beppu  Kinshichi ,  Esq. ) 


with  the  six-panel  screen  known  by  the  name  ot 
the  Hikone  byobu  in  the  possession  of  the  Ii  family 
of  Hikone.  The  painting,  The  Four  Accomplish¬ 
ments ,  shows  a  masterly  hand,  without  an  equal  in 
genre  painting.  For  a  long  time  it  served  as  a 
touchstone  for  testing  the  genuineness  of  other 
pictures  ascribed  to  Iwasa  Matabei  (1573-1650), 
the  founder  of  the  Ukiyo-e  school  of  painting, 
though  it  was  finally  found  to  be  by  another  artist. 

Famous  also  is  the  pair  of  two-panel  byobu , 
owned  by  Count  Tsugaru,  with  a  painting  of  plum- 
trees  and  water  by  Ogata  Korin  (1658-1716), 
founder  of  the  Korin  school.  How  effectively 
decorative  yet  wonderfully  realistic  is  this 
painting  in  representing  the  spirit  of  the  hardy 
plum-trees  that  bloom  in  snow  and  the  water  in 
strong  lines  of  exquisite  curves,  can  be  appreciated 
even  from  our  reproduction  of  that  screen  (p.  119). 

The  Imperial  Household  owns  a  remarkable  pair 
of  low  eight-panel  gold  screens  with  pictures  of  fans 
painted  byTawaraya  Sotatsu,  who  is  recorded  to  have 
worked  in  the  Kwanyei  era (1624-1643).  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  ardent  admirers  of 
our  art  in  the  W est  should  have  gone  into  ecstasies 
over  this  pair  of  byobu  when  they  were  exhibited  at 
the  Japan-British  Exhibition  in  London  last  year. 

A  long  list  of  other  notable  byobu  might  be 
named,  such  as  the  pair  with  the  scenery  of  the 
Hodzu  River  painted  by  Maruyama  Okyo  (1733- 
1795)  and  owned  by  Nishimura  Sozaemon,  but  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  mention  any  others. 

Almost  every  variety  of  subject  and  technique  is 
to  be  found  in  paintings  on  byobu.  Thus  kwacho 
(. kwa  meaning  flowers,  cho  meaning  birds),  jinbutsu, 


or  human  figures,  sansui ,  or  landscape  {san  denoting 
mountains  and  sui  meaning  water),  and  such  other 
subjects  as  dragons  in  clouds,  tigers  in  bamboo 
thickets  ( take  ni  tora ),  lions  among  peonies  (s  his  hi 
ni  botan ),  and  autumnal  grass  ( aki-gusa ),  are  ex¬ 
haustively  treated  in  screen-painting. 

Screens  covered  with  gold  leaf,  called  by  the 
Japanese  kin-byobu ,  are  greatly  admired  chiefly 
because  of  their  quality  of  colour  and  beauty  of 
tone.  Some  bold  designs  upon  the  gold  ground, 
such  ag  the  one  here  reproduced  with  pine-trees 
exquisitely  drawn  in  black  ink  by  Kano  Terunobu, 
are  exceedingly  effective.  Those  covered  with  silver 
leaf,  known  as  gin  byobu,  are  also  highly  valued,  as 
the  silver  turns  dark  with  age  and  exposure,  re¬ 
vealing  a  subtle  beauty  in  the  softness  of  the  tone. 
Gold  and  silver  are  used  not  only  in  the  form  of 
leaf,  but  also  as  sunago  (gold  or  silver  “  sand  ”), 
prepared  by  cutting  or  breaking  the  leaf  into  bits, 
and  sprinkling  over  the  desired  parts  in  the  painting 
on  the  screen.  They  are  also  used  as  zei,  a  paste 
made  of  gold  or  silver  dust,  glue  and  water,  which 
is  applied  with  a  brush  like  other  colours. 

Often  extremely  clever  devices  are  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  screens.  Bands  of  clouds — 
sometimes  of  gold  or  silver,  sometimes  of  rokusho 
(verdigris)  or  gunjo  (prussian  blue),  sometimes 
vaguely  tinted  white — are  used  most  advantageously 
to  cover  unessentials  or  to  separate  a  distant  from 
a  near  scene,  always  with  the  added  function  of 
enhancing  the  decorative  effect  of  the  whole. 

We  are  told  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  in  July  1596,  Hideyoshi  with  his  family  and 
retainers  sought  refuge  in  the  garden  of  Osaka 
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SIX-PANEL  SCREEN 


PAINTED  BY  MA-RUYAMA  ^OKYO  \  1 733“  *795) 


Castle,  where  a  space  of  ground  was  enclosed  by  a 
large  number  of  byobu  belonging  to  his  wife  and 
Yodo-gimi,  his  favourite  court  lady.  It  is  said 
that  by  the  paintings  on  the  byobu  the  characters 
of  the  two  women  were  plainly  discernible  as  they 
thereby  unmistakably  revealed  their  taste. 

Among  our  illustrations  is  a  six-panel  screen 
with  willow-trees  and  a  bridge,  which  is  attributed 
to  Kano  Yeitoku  (1543-1590).  It  is  said  to  be  one 
of  a  hundred  pairs  of  byobu  that  were  painted  by 
Yeitoku  and  his  pupils,  and  which  were  highly 
prized  by  Hideyoshi  among  the  wonderful 
collections  of  byobu  which  adorned  his  famous 
palace  at  Momoyama. 

The  paintings  on  some  screens  show  extremely 
minute  detail  involving  endless  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  painter.  It  is  marvellous  to  see  the 
hundreds  of  tiny  figures,  each  perfect  in  every 
detail,  in  the  Toyokuni  festival  already  referred  to. 
Almost  incredible  was  the  amount  of  patience  and 
care  exercised  by  Tosa  Mitsuoki  in  painting  a 
scene  from  Gengi  Monogatari  on  a  low  six-panel 
screen  in  the  Imperial  Household  Palace  in  Tokyo. 
In  this  screen  the  figures  in  the  interior  of  the 
house  were  first  painted  most  carefully  and  then 
over  all  were  drawn  the  very  fine  horizontal  lines 
of  the  misu  (blind  made  of  split  bamboo)  so  as  to 
give  the  effect  of  seeing  the  interior  through  the 
misu.  However,  one  occasionally  conies  across 
screens  with  very  rough  and  scanty  sketches.  The 
writer  recalls  an  incident  that  occurred  one  day  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  Seiyoken  Hotel  in  Uyeno 
Park,  Tokyo,  when  Terazaki  Kogyo  and  Fukui 
Kotei,  two  well-known  artists  now  living,  after  a 
somewhat  free  flow  of  sake ,  executed  a  marvellous 


piece  of  work  on  a  pair  of  plain  kin  byobu.  Kotei, 
seeing  a  great  temptation  in  the  shining  gold  screen, 
dipped  his  own  handkerchief  in  sumi,  or  Japanese 
ink,  and  with  it  he  drew  on  one  screen  rocks  and 
large  stalks  of  bamboo,  finishing  the  picture  by 
adding  the  leaves  of  bamboo  with  ink  on  the  tips  of 
his  fingers.  Kogyo  followed  Kotei  and  with  his 
handkerchief  drew  a  plum-tree  on  the  other  one  of 
the  pair,  applying  white  for  the  blossoms  with  the 
bottom  of  the  hexagonal  salt-dish  that  happened 
to  be  near.  The  result  was  charming  and  is  now 
admired  by  many.  Though  no  similar  recorded 
incident  among  ancient  masters  is  now  recalled  by 
the  writer,  there  are  to  be  found  on  some  screens 
extremely  simple  sketches  which  are  in  strong 
contrast  to  mitsugwa,  or  minute  painting. 

In  examining  some  of  our  illustrations,  readers 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  for 
using  such  bold  designs  on  some  of  the  large 
screens  used  exclusively  inside  the  house,  since 
they  would  seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
artistic  needs  of  our  small  Japanese  houses. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  originally 
most  of  these  great  screens  with  bold  designs  were 
used,  not  in  ordinary  private  houses,  but  in  large 
palaces  with  rooms  of  enormous  size.  When  it  is 
realised  that  these  byobu  were  used  to  screen  the 
walls,  or  to  give  a  suitable  background  for  the 
dignity  of  a  Shogun  or  a  feudal  lord,  perhaps  in 
giving  an  audience  to  his  vassals,  in  a  vast  apart¬ 
ment,  and  were  seen  from  a  considerable  distance, 
it  will  be  understood  how  it  was  that  the  designs 
had  to  be  of  such  a  bold  character  in  order  fully 
to  perform  their  function  of  decorations. 

Harada  Jiro. 
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futile  attendance  at  the  Ecole  des  Arts  decoratifs, 
entirely  self-taught,  M.  Dupuis  follows  his  own 
inspiration,  and  in  order  to  establish  himself  as 
the  sole  arbiter  of  his  own  artistic  future  he  prefers 
to  live  away  from  Paris.  For  months  together  he 
lives  in  some  secluded  village  in  France  or  abroad, 
or  at  his  birthplace,  Havre,  seeing  no  one  and 
working  steadily  at  the  illustration  of  some  book 
with  which  he  is  in  sympathy,  such  as  “  Un  Male  ” 
by  Camille  Lemonnier,  “  Florise  Bonheur  ”  by 
Adolphe  Brisson,  “  Pierre  et  Jean  ”  by  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  or  “  Le  Jardin  de  Berenice  ”  by 
Maurice  Barres.  The  French  magazine  “Je  sais 
tout”  numbers  him  among  its  contributors,  and 
for  this  publication  he  has  executed  some  remark¬ 
able  illustrations  which  are  much  appreciated. 

For  some  years  past  his  talent  as  a  painter  has 
been  undergoing  a  transformation,  and  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  he  has  consented  to  exhibit 
his  work  outside  the  official  salons,  Georges 
Dupuis  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  colourist  of 
power — one  is  tempted  to 
say  almost  of  violence,  but 
that  might  even  give  an  im¬ 
pression  of  exaggeration  to 
such  as  are  not  aware  of  this 
artist’s  conscientious  and 
unceasing  efforts  to  attain 
perfection.  Shunning  society, 
fleeing  from  artistic  coteries, 
and  indifferent  to  official 
salons  and  art  dealers,  this 
artist  pushes  his  conscien¬ 
tiousness  to  such  lengths  that 
he  will  re-draw  a  subject  often 
as  many  as  ten  times  in  order 
to  get  the  exact  values,  and 
destroys  almost  all  his  work 
under  the  pretext,  rare 
enough  nowadays,  but  with 
him  absolutely  sincere,  that 
it  is  not  worthy  of  being  ex¬ 
hibited.  Georges  Dupuis  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
singular  among  artists  of  the 
present  day,  for  it  is  rare  to  find 
an  artist  of  his  calibre  content 
*o  live  such  a  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring  life,  and  even  to  suffer 
straitened  circumstances,  in 
order  that  he  may  remain  him¬ 
self  the  sole  judge  of  what  he 
will  submit  to  the  delibera- 
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SOME  RECENT  DRAWINGS  BY 
GEO.  DUPUIS. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  this 
magazine  exactly  ten  years  ago,  M.  Gabriel  Mourey 
reviewed  the  career  and  achievements  of  Georges 
Dupuis,  who,  though  at  that  time  only  twenty- 
seven,  had,  after  experiencing  a  full  share  of  those 
trials  and  hardships  which  so  often  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  artist  who  strikes  out  a  path  of  his  own, 
just  begun  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  an 
illustrator  of  books.  In  the  meantime  M.  Dupuis 
has  not  ceased  to  reveal  himself  as  the  fresh  and 
independent  artist  he  gave  promise  of  developing 
into  from  the  very  first.  Those  who  compare 
his  earlier  drawings  with  the  more  recent  ones 
reproduced  here  will  perceive  that  his  later  work 
has  gained  considerably  in  that  assurance  and 
freedom  which  can  only  come  with  continuous 
self-discipline  and  observation. 

The  pupil  of  no  one  and,  save  for  a  brief  and 
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“VUE  DE  VALOGNE."  from  a 
CHALK  DRAWING  BV  GEO.  UUPUIS. 
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“LE  TRIOMPHATEUR  AUX  ELECTIONS.  from 
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Austrian  Schools  for  Weaving 


Schools  for  weaving  in 

AUSTRIA. 

Im  an  article  on  the  Craft  Schools  of 
Austria  which  appeared  in  The  Studio,  1905, 
vol.  35,  pp.  201-2 19,  an  attempt  was  made  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  work  of  these  “  Fachschulen,” 
but  as  this  volume  may  not  be  accessible  to  all,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate  a  few  important  and 
interesting  facts. 

In  the  article  referred  to  it  was  explained  that 
these  Fachschulen  were  originally  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  special  home  industries 
which  had  almost  become  extinct,  and  that  the  aim 
of  the  authorities  in  establishing  them  was  to  create 
superior  workmen,  fully  equipped  both  practically 
and  scientifically,  not  only  as  far  as  their  own 
particular  trade  was  concerned,  but  also  branches 
allied  to  it — that  is,  to  give  the  pupils  attending 
the  schools  some  interest  in  life  over  and  above 
the  daily  portion  of  work  allotted  to  them  in  the 
inner  world  of  the  school,  and  the  greater  world 
lying  beyond  it.  The  Fachschulen  come  under  the 
category  of  “secondary”  schools;  they  stand  mid¬ 
way  between  the  public  elementary  schools  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  “  Kunstgewerbeschulen  ”  or 
Industrial  Art  Schools  and  the  Imperial  Academy 
on  the  other  hand.  The  Fachschulen  train  work¬ 
men,  the  Kunstgewerbeschulen  and  the  Academy 
train  artists  and  teachers. 

Formerly  all  the  schools 
were  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ministerium  fair  Cultus 
und  Unterricht ;  but  since 
the  founding  of  the  Minis¬ 
terium  fur  offentliche 
Arbeiten  (Ministry  of  Public 
Works)  some  four  years  ago, 
the  control  of  the  Fach¬ 
schulen  has  been  one  of  the 
functions  of  this  new  depart¬ 
ment,  while  the  Ministerium 
fair  Cultus  und  Unterricht 
retains  control  over  the  other 
institutions.  This  point  is 
one  of  considerable  signifi¬ 
cance,  for  it  means  that  the 
training  of  the  future  work¬ 
man  is  rightly  considered  a 
public  work. 

The  Fachschulen  are 
planted  all  over  Austria  to 
the  farthest  end  of  her 
dominions,  and  every  care 
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has  been  taken  to  foster  the  particular  industries 
of  particular  districts.  Thus,  weaving  is  one  of  the 
staple  industries  of  Moravia,  Austrian  Silesia,  and 
Bohemia,  and  special  schools  have  been  opened  in 
these  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  branch  of  industry.  In  various  districts  there 
are  special  schools  for  pottery,  jewellery,  glass¬ 
working,  cabinet-making,  stone-cutting,  in  fact  for 
every  imaginable  calling.  Some  of  these  are  in  the 
towns,  while  others  are  located  in  remote  mountain 
villages  ;  but  wherever  they  may  be  they  are  always 
furnished  with  the  best  possible  machinery  and 
other  equipment  necessary  for  the  particular  kind 
of  instruction  given.  The  workshops  are  large 
and  airy,  and  each  school  is  furnished  with  a  good 
library  containing  current  literature  on  all  subjects 
bearing  on  the  particular  trade  taught,  and  art 
industry  in  general,  in  German,  English,  French, 
Czech  and  other  languages.  Pupils  are  allowed  to 
take  books  home  or  they  may  peruse  them  in  the 
reading-room  attached  to  every  school. 

Of  late  many- of  these  schools  have  been  re¬ 
organised  ,  some  of  the  former  directors  and 
professors  having  retired  on  pension,  their  places 
have  been  taken  by  younger  men  who  have  been 
trained  at  the  Imperial  Arts  and  Crafts  Schools  in 
Vienna  or  Prague,  and  who  are  an  courant  with 
the  modern  views  concerning  the  relation  of 
art  to  industry.  The  Austrian  Government  in 


FIG.  I.  PLANT  STUDY  FROM  NATURE  BY  FIRST-YEAR  STUDENT  AT  THE  SCHOOL 
FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  (FACHSCHUI.E  FUR  TEXTIL-INDUSTRIE),  LANDSKRON 
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FIG.  2.  STUDIES  OF  SHELLS  AND  DESIGN  EVOLVED  THEREFROM.  BY  A  STUDENT 
IN  PROF.  STANZEL’S  CLASS,  AT  THE  FACIISCHULE  FUR  TF.XTI  I. -INDUSTRIE, 

VIENNA 


pursuing  this  policy  has 
grasped  the  first  principle 
of  national  development, 
namely,  that  the  real  sta¬ 
bility  of  a  nation  depends 
in  great  measure  on  the 
excellence  of  its  working 
class  and  the  interest  they 
take  in  their  work  over  and 
above  the  monetary  pay¬ 
ment  they  receive  for  it. 
The  seeds  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  ideals  are 
sown,  but  their  realisation 
is  necessarily  a  slow  one. 
Austria  has  to  grapple  with 
difficulties  practically  un¬ 
known  to  other  nations. 
The  great  questions  of  race 
and  nationality,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  language,  have 
to  be  handled  with  tact ;  it 
is  imperative  to  distinguish 
between  the  German¬ 
speaking  and  the  Slav¬ 
speaking  sections  of  the 
population.  In  Moravia 
and  Bohemia  some  districts 
are  entirely  Slav  and  others 
entirely  German-speaking, 
and  it  is  essential  that  the 
Director  and  teaching  staff 
of  any  particular  school 
should  be  either  Czech  or 
German,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Apart,  however,  from  the 
language  question,  the 
general  arrangements  of 
these  Fachschulen  are  the 
same.  The  fees  are  nominal 
— ranging  from  two  to  ten 
Kronen  a  year  (a  Krone  is 
tenpence).  In  cases  where 
even  this  small  sum  is  not 
forthcoming  the  training  is 
given  for  nothing  and  small 
stipends  granted  to  enable 
those  coming  from  villages 
to  attend  the  particular 
Craft  School  they  have 
chosen.  Dinners  are  also 
provided  for  the  hungry. 
Certain  advantages  are 
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allowed  to  pupils  attending  the  schools.  In  all 
cases  its  certificate  of  proficiency  is  accepted  in 
lieu  of  apprenticeship,  so  that,  having  satis¬ 
factorily  passed  through  the  classes  a  pupil  may 
at  once  enter  on  his  trade  as  a  journeyman. 
The  relations  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
schools  are  of  the  best,  the  superiority  of  the 
training  the  boys  receive  is  generally  recognised, 
and  even  before  the  pupils  have  finished  the  two 
years’  course  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  good  situa¬ 
tions,  for  they  are  almost  always  engaged  in 
advance. 

In  the  present  article  we  are  concerned  with  the 
schools  devoted  to  one  branch  of  industry — 
weaving,  which  as  mentioned  above  is  a  staple 
in  certain  parts  of  the  empire.  The  studies  and 


FIG.  3.  PLANT  STUDY  BY  FIRST-YEAR  STUDENT  AT  THE 
SCHOOL  FOR  WEAVING  (FACHSCHULE  FUR  WEBEP.EI); 
RUMBURG 


FIG.  4.  PLANT  STUDY  BY  FIRST-YEAR  STUDENT  AT  THE 
SCHOOL  FOR  WEAVING  (FACHSCHULE  FUR  WEBEREl), 
RUMBURG 


designs  here  presented  were  executed  in  the 
different  German-speaking  Fachschulen  in  the 
provinces  and  in  Vienna.  Prof.  Rudolf  Hammel, 
Director  of  the  Imperial  School  for  Textile 
Industry,  Vienna,  is  the  inspector  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  schools,  which  he  visits  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  short  time  ago  he  arranged  an  ex¬ 
hibition  in  his  own  school  to  show  what  was 
being  done  outside  Vienna.  The  results  were 
highly  interesting ;  for  although  the  curriculum 
for  all  schools  is  the  same,  the  individuality  of 
the  professors  and  the  pupils  was  everywhere  in 
evidence.  The  drawings  were  all  well  executed 
and  gave  proof  that  much  thought  and  good¬ 
will  have  been  given  to  the  work  on  hand. 
The  general  neatness,  even  spotlessness  of  the 
work,  left  a  very  favourable  impression,  and  it 
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seemed  as  if  the  excellent  qualities  shown  were  the 
outcome  of  a  natural  instinct.  The  pupils,  quite 
apart  from  any  artistic  efficiency  inherent  in  them, 
seem  to  possess  that  “  particular  gift  for  taking 
pains,”  without  which  even  genius  would  fail. 

Among  the  changes  that  have  been  made  of  late 
years,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  opening  of 
these  schools  to  both  sexes.  Formerly  boys  alone 


were  allowed  to  attend  the  regular  courses,  while 
special  classes  in  drawing  and  painting  only  were  open 
to  girls,  who  now  enjoy  that  training  in  the  practice 
of  their  art  which  has  been  hitherto  denied  to  them. 

Another  important  innovation  is  the  increased 
time  given  to  drawing  and  designing  in  these 
schools  for  weaving.  Of  late  it  has  been  more 
and  more  recognised  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 


KKJS.  5-7.  CONIFEROUS  PLANT  STUDY,  WITH  TWO  DESIGNS  BASED  THEREON.  BY  A  FIRST-YEAR  STUDENT  OF 

THE  TEXTILE  SCHOOL  AT  LANDSKRON 
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FIGS.  8-11.  DESIGNS  FOR  MACHINE-KNITTED  TRIMMINGS.  BV  A  SECOND-YEAR  STUDENT  AT 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  WEAVING,  ASCH 


knitting,  passe¬ 
menterie,  and  all 
kindred  trades 
are  taught,  in  the 
latter  only  weav¬ 
ing  as  an  applied 
art.  I n  both, 
however,  the 
broad,  general 
aim  is  to  train 
the  scholars  for 
practical  life  and 
love  of  work. 

The  value  of 
nature  as  a 
source  of  design 
is  becoming  more 
and  more  recog¬ 
nised,  and  no¬ 
where  has  its 
study  yielded 
better  fruit  than 
in  Austria,  where 
the  love  of  orna¬ 
ment  is  inherent 
in  her  peoples.  It 
was  England  that 


that  these  subjects  are  quite  as  important  to  the 
future  weavers  as  to  the  jeweller  and  the  potter. 
For  the  craftsman  who  has  to  apply  the  designs 
of  others  ought  at  least  to  know  how  to  apply  his 
own.  These  may  not  be  of  any  great  merit  from 
the  point  of  view  of  art,  but  at  any  rate  in  learning  to 
understand  the  mechanism  of  his  own  designs  he 
will  learn  to  appreciate  those  of  others.  The 
training  given  at  all  the  Fachschulen  is  calculated 
to  engender  in  the  pupils  a  pleasure  in  their 
work,  a  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,  born  of  an 
intimate  understanding  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 

In  all  the  schools  of  weaving  the  mornings  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  nature  and  designing — that 
is,  the  application  of  nature  to  design — and  the  after¬ 
noons  to  the  study  of  the  machinery  which  is  to 
reproduce  them.  That  is  to  say,  the  curriculum  pro¬ 
vides  that  theory  and  practice  shall  go  hand  in  hand. 

*  Broadly  speaking  there  are  two  classes  of 
weaving  schools — the  Fachschulen  fiir  Textil- 
industrie  and  the  Fachschulen  fiir  Weberei.  To 
the  former  category  belongs  the  central  school  in 
Vienna,  referred  to  above ;  the  latter  includes  all 
the  provincial  schools.  In  the  former,  besides 
applied  art,  the  technical  processes  of  weaving, 
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FIG.  12.  DESIGN  FOR  COTTON  DAMASK.  AN  EIGHT- 
HOURS  TIME  STUDY  HV  A  SECOND-YEAR  STUDENT 
AT  THE  TEXTILE  SCHOOL,  I.ANDSK RON 
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FIGS.  13-18.  TEXTILE  DESIGNS  BY  A  SECOND-YEAR  STUDENT  AT  THE  SCHOOL 
FOR  WEAVING,  MAHRISCH-SCHONBERG 


set  the  example,  which 
was  followed  everywhere, 
and,  what  is  more,  found 
sympathy  in  the  authori¬ 
ties,  who  were  not  slow 
to  gauge  its  significance. 
The  general  method  en¬ 
joined  now  is  to  seek 
inspiration  in  Mother 
Earth,  who  is  so  lavish  in 
her  gifts,  and  it  certainly 
gives  the  pupils  a  broader 
outlook  on  life  and  raises 
the  moral  standard. 

The  first  seven  of  the 
accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  methods  followed 
in  these  schools.  They 
are  all  the  work  of  first- 
year  scholars,  and  with 
one  exception  emanate 
from  provincial  schools. 
After  having  learnt  to 
draw  the  plants  from 
nature,  the  next  step  is  to 
adapt  the  drawing  to 
decorative  purposes.  The 
method  of  procedure  can 
be  traced  from  the  illus¬ 
trations.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Fig.  2.,  the  drawing 
of  shells  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  nature’s  ornament 
to  design,  or  the  various 
plants  which  have  under¬ 
gone  decorative  treatment 
in  other  of  the  designs 
reproduced.  These 
decorations  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  both  vertically  and 
horizontally,  beginning 
with  the  most  simple  forms 
and  gradually  increasing 
in  intricacy,  but  through¬ 
out  all  overloading  with 
undue  ornament  is  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  The  main 
idea  is  never  lost  sight  of, 
that  is,  the  eventual  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  design  to 
weaving.  In  the  practical 
part  of  his  training  the 
student  becomes  familiar 
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with  the  technical  processes  involved  in  the  produc- 
f  ion  of  a  fabric  and  so  gets  to  know  what  designs  are 
suitable,  and  what  are  not,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the 
fact  that  he  can  learn  to  find  out  his  own  failings, 
instead  of  having  them  told  to  him  by  the  teacher, 
that  the  high  intellectual  worth  of  such  training  lies. 

During  the  second  year  the  course  of  study 
gradually  advances,  beginning  with  point  and  line 
designing  necessary  for  machine-knitting  (see  Figs. 
8-1 1),  followed  by  interlaced  designing  in  every 
form,  oblique,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  and  so  on 
until  so-called  “  patterns  ”  are  achieved.  This  is  to 
be  seen  in  Fig.  12.  Figs.  13-18  show  the  method 
of  designing  stripes,  while  Figs.  19-26  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  application  of  ornament  ready  for  the 
“  rapport,”  and  Figs.  27-30  the  treatment  for  bed¬ 
spreads,  coverlets,  table-cloths,  curtains,  &c.  Now 
since  the  students,  before  studying  designing,  have 
mastered  the  technical  difficulties  and  learnt  to 
weave  by  machine,  these  designs  are  all  technically 
correct  and  could  be  woven  by  any  one  conversant 
with  the  manipulation  of  the  weaving-machine. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the 
Fachschulen — I  mean  those  over  and  beyond  the 
material  gain  earned  by  the  increased  knowledge 
and  better  workmanship.  The  moral  gain  is 
infinitely  higher,  for  the  students  are  brought,  as  it 
were,  into  close  contact  with  the  world  without,  and 
so  life  becomes  a  bigger  thing  to  them.  They 
find  so  much  joy  in  drawing  and  designing  that  it 


FIG.  20.  TEXTILE  DESIGN.  IJY  A  SECOND-YEAR  STUDENT 
AT  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  WEAVING  AT  KEICHENBERG  . 

is  a  real  pleasure  to  regard  them  ;  indeed,  it  is  as 
hard  to  keep  them  from  it  as  it  is  other  boys  from 
play. 

The  nature  of  the  home  life  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  measuring  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  greater  life.  Their  homes  are  small  and 
food  scarce,  for  many  ot 
the  parents  are  far  too  poor 
to  even  nourish  their  chil¬ 
dren  properly  or  give  them 
any  help  in  life.  Here 
the  State  steps  in,  plants 
schools,  grants  stipends  and 
gives  first-class  instruction, 
both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical;  the  manufacturers 
employ  the  boys,  for  they 
are  as  eager  to  get  them  as 
the  students  are  to  find 
employment  at  the  end  of 
their  course. 

The  schools  in  Vienna, 
Warndorf,  and  Marisch- 
Schonberg  have  special 
courses  for  what  is  called 
“Muster  Zeichnung,”  that 
is,  the  designing  of  patterns, 
which  are  bought  by  the 
smaller  manufacturers  who 


Austrian  Schools  for  IVeaving 


cannot  afford  to  employ  regular  designers.  The 
price  paid  is  merely  nominal,  the  object  being  to 
enable  these  small  producers  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  and  prevent  them  going  to  the  wall  for  want 
of  a  little  support. 


FIG.  21.  TEXTILE  DESIGN.  BY  A  STUDENT  OF  THE 
TEXTILE  SCHOOL  AT  LANDSKRON 


FIG.  22.  DESIGN  FOR  SILK  FABRIC.  BY  A  STUDENT  OF 
THE  IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY,  VIENNA 
(PROF.  STANZEL'S  CLASS) 

so  that  the  results  are  in  every  way  favourable  to 
all.  But  the  most  beautiful  thing  is  the  bond  of 
sympathy  between  pupil  and  teacher.  The  boys 
have  in  him  a  friend  who  carefully  leads  them  on 
the  way  to  observe  and  find  out  new  truths  for 
themselves.  The  raw,  unschooled  pupil  gains  by 


In  all  these  schools  special 
classes  are  held  in  the  even¬ 
ings  and  also  on  Sunday 
mornings  for  masters  and 
their  assistants.  Both 
“Meister”and  “Gehilfe”  are 
instructed  in  designing  and 
learn  something  about 
modern  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture.  This  is  a  great 
boon  to  them,  for  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that 
apart  from  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  directors  and 
their  staff  the  people  in  these 
remote  towns  have  little  to 
do  with  the  world  at  large. 

The  close  contact  between 
the  teachers,  the  students, 
and  their  future  employers 

1  J  FIG.  23.  DESIGN  FOR  SILK  FABRIC.  BY  A  STUDENT  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  SCHOOL 

creates  a  common  sympathy,  for  textile  industry,  Vienna  (prof,  stanzel’s  class) 
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FIG.  24.  TEXTILE  DESIGN.  BY  A  STUDENT  OF  THE 
IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY,  VIENNA 
(PROF.  STANZEL’S  CLASS) 

degrees  that  self-confidence  without  which  nothing 
can  be  achieved.  He  learns,  besides  the  right 
feeling  for  light  and  colour  and  the  harmonious 
blending  of  colours,  the  feeling  for  due  proportion 
in  all  things,  and  that  the  greatness  of  a  design 
does  not  consist  in  the  multiplicity  of  ornament, 
which  only  too  often  serves  to  hide  other  mistakes 
in  drawing,  for  instance,  but  in  simplicity,  in 
naturalness  and  reticence  in  composition. 


The  exhibitions  held  at  the  Imperial  Fachschule 
fur  Textilindustrie  in  Vienna  serve  another  purpose, 
namely,  that  of  free  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
director  and  the  professors.  This  is  of  great 
value,  for  the  pupils  learn  to  understand  one 
another  better,  while,  when  the  exhibitions  include 
the  work  done  by  the  students  in  the  country 
towns,  as  did  the  one  referred  to  above,  the 
students  meet  as  it  were  on  common  ground  and 
benefit  accordingly. 

If  it  be  only  an  ivy-leaf  it  can  be  represented  in 
more  ways  than  one ;  the  study  of  a  flower  reveals 
wonderful  beauties,  which  can  be  expressed  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  different  impressions 
it  makes  on  the  onlooker.  The  student  soon  learns 
to  seek  the  colouring  for  himself  and  feel  the  decora¬ 
tive  element.  He  finds  continual  new  joy  in  his 
work,  he  gives  his  whole  self  to  that  work  and  is  ever 
desirous  of  creating  something  new.  In  this  way 
school,  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  him,  becomes 
a  pleasure,  it  is  the  place  in  which  perhaps  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life  are  spent,  and  therefore  it 
is  of  vast  importance  for  the  State  to  recognise  what 
a  great  part  such  schools  play  in  the  life  of  the 
child  who  has  left  the  elementary  school  and  who, 
though  uneapiipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  is  yet 
often  obliged  by  force  of  circumstances  to  throw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  it.  By  the  establishment 


FIGS.  25,  26.  TEXTILE  DESIGNS.  BY  A  SECOND-YEAR  STUDENT  AT  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  WEAVING,  M AHRISCH- 

SCHON  BERG 
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of  such  technical  schools  as  the  Imperial  Fach- 
schulen  in  Austria,  and  when  necessary  the  grant  of 
small  stipends  for  the  maintaining  of  the  scholar 
during  the  period  of  training  in  the  schools,  very 
much  good  could  be  done.  But  whatever  the 
technical  school  may  be,  it  must  ever  be  kept 
well  in  view  that  design  and  manufacture  must  go 
hand  in  hand  ;  it  is  idle  to  think  that  either  one  or 
the  other  can  satisfactorily  exist  alone. 

A.  S.  Levetus. 


FIG.  27.  DESIGN  FOR  TA  RLE- CLOTH.  BY  A  STUDENT 
OF  THE  IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY, 
VIENNA  (PROF.  STANZEL’S  CLASS) 


FIG.  28.  DESIGN  FOR  CUSHION  COVER.  BY  A  STUDENT 
OF  THE  IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY, 
VIENNA  (PROF.  STANZEL’S  CLASS) 

Henry  S.  Kortright ;  The  City  of  Rouen,  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  M.  Hiwksworth;  July,  by  Mr.  W. 
Bramley  ;  and  The  Picnic,  by  Mr.  L.  Wierter.  Mr. 
Joseph  Simpson, who  always  reserves  his  best  for  the 
R.B.A.,  does  not  fail  us  this  year  in  his  Summer. 
The  President,  Sir  Alfred  East,  has  a  fine  emotional 
piece  of  work  to  show  in  the  large  landscape  Solitude, 
and  a  particularly  interesting  panel  is  his  Cairo. 
The  water-colours  this  year  are  very  successful. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Eves,  in  his  Bernival  Plage,  shows  a 
pleasant  specimen  of  his  fluid,  sensitive  method. 


STUDIO-TALK 


( From  Our  Own  Correspondents. ) 


LONDON. — The  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  are  holding  their  Autumn  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  their  Suffolk  Street  galleries,  which 
are  filled  with  works  of  interest,  notable 
among  them  being  Rose  and  Purple,  by  Mr.  W. 
Graham  Robertson  ;  A  Picnic  by  the  River,  by 
Mr.  John  Muirhead ;  The  Toilet,  by  Mr.  Denys 
G.  Wells;  Tulips,  by  Mr.  H.  Davis  Richter;  The 
LLand  of  Man ,  by  Mr.  D.  Murray  Smith  ;  The 
Black  Dee,  by  Mr.  Harry  Spence  ;  On  the  River, 
Sunbury,  by  Mr.  A.  Carruthers  Gould  ;  portraits 
of  Captain  L.  G.  Ludlow  and  IV.  Cozens- Hardy, 
Esq.,  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Eves  ;  A  Span  of  Richmond 
Bridge,  by  Mr.  Hely  Smith  ;  The  White  Ensign, 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Elph instone;  Passing  Storm,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Hartley  ;  The  Terrace  Steps,  by  Mr. 


FIG.  29.  DESIGN  FOR  CUSHION  COVER.  BY  A  STUDENT 
OF  THE  IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY,  VIENNA 
(PROF.  STANZEL’S  CLASS) 
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FIG.  30.  DESIGN  FOR  A  LINEN  DAMASK  BEDSPREAD.  BY  A  STUDENT  OF  THE 
IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY,  VIENNA  (PROF.  STANZEI.’S  CLASS) 
( See  article  on  Austrian  Schools  for  Weaving) 


Mr.  Giffard  Lenfestey  also  is  particularly  successful 
in  this  part  of  the  exhibition.  The  Regatta  Ray, 
Appledore,  by  Mr.  Cecil  King,  is  a  delightful  piece 
of  work.  The  Blue  Geranium,  by  Mr.  C.  Geoffrey 
Holme,  a  new  member,  is  a  drawing  incisive  in 
execution  and  amusing.  The  Interior  with  an 
Orpen  Picture,  by  Mr.  G.  Birkbeck,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  itself  as  an  excellent  attempt  to  wrestle  with 
an  extremelv  difficult  theme. 


Coltnondley  Walk,  Richmond, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Bell ;  Miss 
Hilda  Fearon,  by  Mr.  Algernon 
Talmage;  Violas  and  a  Butter¬ 
fly,  by  Mr.  John  M.  Nolan  ; 
In  Springtime,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Dadd  ;  Woman  with  Parrot, 
by  Mr.  Oswald  Birley;  On 
Sandhed Farm,  by  Mr.  William 
B.  Ranken  ;  In  the  Cart  Shed, 
by  Mr.  Steven  Spurrier  ;  The 
Watermark  —  A  Disputed 
Pritit,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Caton 
Woodville ;  i860,  by  Miss  J. 
L.  Gloag  ;  The  Moon ,  by  Mr. 
Louis  Sargent ;  Washing  Day , 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Bundy ;  The 
Shattered  Idol,  by  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Strahan  ;  Pageant 
of  the  Sea,  by  Mr.  Hayley 
Lever ;  Lady  Robitison  and 
Daughter,  by  Mr.  James  Quinn  ;  Mother  Carey’s 
Chickens,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cormick  ;  The  Toilet,  by 
Mr.  Rowley  Leggett,  and  Red  Wine,  by  Mr.  Glyn 
W.  Philpot.  Especially  to  be  remarked  are  Mr. 
Dudley  Hardy’s  Barter  and  Sir  J.  D.  Leslie’s  two 
beautiful  contributions. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil 
Painters  is  open  until  the  end  of 
December,  with  the  usual  variety  in 
the  class  of  pictures  shown.  The 
exhibition  is  in  advance  of  some 
recent  ones  they  have  held.  Pictures 
to  be  noted  are  Priscilla,  by  Mr.  W. 

Douglas  Almond  ;  The  Japatiese 
Doll,  by  Mr.  Carlton  A.  Smith  ;  Salt 
Merchants  in  the  Market,  Tunis ,  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  Haite ;  Fishermen  at 
Sundown — Audierne,  by  Mr.  Terrick 
Williams ;  Piazza  San  Marco,  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Leech  (this  work  is  skied!); 

Resting,  by  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Patti  son  ; 

White  Roses,  by  Mr.  Hans  Richter  ; 

The  Childhood  of  Perseus,  by  Mr.  E. 

Reginald  Frampton  ;  The  Barge ,  by 
Miss  Mary  McCrossan  ;  A  Souvenir 
of  Romney,  by  Mr.  Peter  Leslie ;  In 
Penland ,  by  Mr.  J.  Aumonier ;  A 
Bunch  of  Purple  Heather,  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Frank  Walton; 
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The  Carfax  Gallery  is  having  this  month  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Mr.  Gerard  Chowne’s  work  which  will 
include  his  flower-pieces.  His  attitude  in  these 
pictures  is  always  one  of  deference  to  the  inherent 


LARKSPURS ” 


FROM  AN  OIL  PAINTING  BY  GERARD  CHOWNE 


“ANEMONES  AND  WALLFLOWERS.”  from 
an  OIL  painting  by  GERARD  CHOWNE. 
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characteristics  of  flowers.  He  seems  to  paint  in  them 
something  with  which  sympathy  more  than  vision 
puts  him  in  touch.  He  fails  to  find  quite  the  same 
inspiration  in  a  flower  bought  out  of  a  shop  as  in 
one  brought  fresh  in  from  the  garden.  It  was  some 
paintings  of  flowers  by  Mr.  Wilson  Steer  that 
first  turned  Mr.  Chowne’s  thoughts  in  that 
direction.  This  influence  was  strengthened  in 
its  effect  by  his  natural  love  of  flowers.  He 
began  to  paint  them  in  1903,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  taken  them  as  his  subject  than  he  became 
aware  of  the  work  of  Fantin-Latour,  which  showed 
him  the  possibilities  of  the  art.  Mr.  Chowne 
is  a  disciple,  but  not  an  imitator  of  the  great 
Fantin.  An  imitator  is  forced  to  content  himself 
with  the  style,  the  outline,  the  body  but  not  the 
spirit  of  his  master’s  work,  which  is  the  inimitable 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Chowne’s  work  in  itself  is  a  protest 
against  racy  superficial  handling,  that  volubility  of 
touch  that  overflows  in  the  modern  still-life  and 
expresses  so  little. 


At  the  Carfax  Gallery  during  October  two  very 


interesting  young  artists,  Mr.  Douglas  Fox  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  have  been  exhibiting  water¬ 
colour  drawings.  Both  artists  cultivate  the  same 
method  ;  they  are  thorough  impressionists,  allowing 
themselves  much  freedom  of  style,  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  very  sincere  attitude  towards  their  subject  is 
religiously  maintained. 

The  Leicester  Gallery  have  been  holding  an 
exhibition  of  Miss  Eleanor  Fortescue  Brickdale’s 
illustrations  to  Tennyson’s  “  Idylls  of  the  King.” 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Pre-Raphaelitism  is  dead 
while  Miss  Fortescue  Brickdale  is  alive — at  least 
Pre-Raphaelitism  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter, 
though  in  many  points  also  in  that.  The  Pre- 
Raphaelites  held  that  art  was  exalted  by  choice  of 
exalted  theme,  and  Miss  Fortescue  Brickdale  would 
be  at  one  with  them  in  this.  It  is  not  the  common¬ 
places  of  life  that  appeal  to  her  brush.  Very 
charming  in  all  her  pictures  is  the  refreshing  sense 
of  green  fields  and  rivers — with  a  very  elaborate 
and  much-worked  method  she  succeeds  in  retaining 
in  all  her  glimpses  of  the  country  the  sensation  of 


“violas  ” 


FROM  AN  OIL  FAINTING  BY  GERARD  CHOWNE 
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G.  W.  Lambert,  and  Glyn  W.  Philpot  being  of 
particular  interest. 


The  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  in  aid  of  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund,  open  until  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  has  been  lavishly  patronised  by  the  general 
public.  These  exhibitions  are  educative  in  the 
highest  sense.  From  familiarity  with  the  old 
masters  the  eye  acquires  a  culture  friendly  to  the 
recognition  of  what  is  of  the  best  in  painting 
modern  and  ultra-modern.  This  good  service  is 
to  be  added  to  that  of  acquainting  the  nation  with 
its  own  treasures,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fund 
for  their  protection. 


An  artist  who  was  undoubtedly  meant  by  nature 
to  be  a  genius  at  illustration  was  the  late  Frederic 
J.  Shields,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  such  a  marvellous 
drawing  as  the  one  for  “Vanity  Fair”  in  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  in  the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  Mr. 
Shields’  works  recently  held  at  the  Alpine  Club. 
However,  another  side  of  his  nature  drew  him  into 
the  field  of  church  decoration,  and  sustained  by 
religious  enthusiasm  he  undertook  the  gigantic  task 
of  decorating  with  figure  designs  the  interior  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Ascension  in  the  Bayswater  Road. 
He  was  a  Pre-Raphaelite  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
group,  an  intimate  of  Rossetti  and  Madox  Brown. 
The  artist  was  born  in  1833,  his  father  being  a 
bookbinder’s  finisher,  and  during  his  early  youth 
endured  many  years  of  privation.  Of  some  of  his 
illustrations  Ruskin  said  to  him  :  “  Even  should  you 
never  be  able  to  colour,  you  may  perhaps  be  more 


The  Exhibition  of  Paint¬ 
ings  and  Drawings  by  the 
Modern  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters  at  the  Fine  Ait 
Society  was  a  stimulating 
one,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Alfred  Hayward,  John  da 
Costa,  W .  B .  R  a  n  k  e  n , 
Alexander  Jamieson,  C.  L. 
Colyn  Thomson,  G.  Giusti, 
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“SYMBOL  OK  ST.  MARK.”  ONE  OF  FOUR  MEDALLIONS 
PAINTED  BY  FREDERIC  J.  SHIELDS  FOR  THE  CHAPEL 
OK  THE  ASCENSION,  BAYSWATER  ROAD 


a  genuine  and  unfaded  impression.  This  in  itself 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  poetry  of  her  style  in 
the  interpretation  of  a  great  poem. 


At  the  same  galleries  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham’s 
illustrations  to  Wagnei’s  “Ring  of  the  Nibelung” 
have  been  on  view.  We  have  so  often  dealt  with 
the  exquisite  qualities  of  Mr.  Rackham’s  art  that 
his  name  in  itself  must  count  to  our  readers  for  the 
promise  of  something  unrivalled. 


At  the  St.  George’s  Gallery,  in  Bond  Street,  Mr. 
Maxwell  Armfield  shows  the 
field  in  which  his  gifts  find 
a  natural  and  fascinating 
outlet — the  illustration  of 
children’s  books.  The  Town 
Clock ,  Button  Town ,  Travel¬ 
lers  at  Rabbit  Inn ,  and 
drawings  in  this  strain  are 
to  be  welcomed  for  their 
delicate  fancy. 


“CHRIST  WASHING  PETER’S  FEET.”  FROM 

(By  permission  of  the  A  utotype  Pine  THE  PAINTING  IN  IHE  CHAPEL  OP  I  HE 

Art  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Oxford st.)  ASCENSION  BY  FREDERIC  J.  SHIELDS 
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THE  SYRO-PHCENICIAN  WOMAN  (MATT.  XV.  27).'’  FROM  THE  PAINTING  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  ASCENSION 

BY  FREDERIC  T.  SHIELDS 


useful,  and — if  that  is  any  temptation  to  you — - 
more  celebrated,  than  any  painter  of  the  day.” 
The  artist  did  not  recognise  this  as  the  great 
opportunity  of  his  life ;  he  felt  that  come  many 
years  afterwards  when  the  commission  for  the 


decoration  of  the  chapel  was  given  to  him,  when 
he  said  :  “  It  is  as  if  I  were  given  wings.” 


Mr.  Stanley  Anderson,  A.R.E.,  whose  interest¬ 
ing  and  characteristic  etchings  of  Brompton 
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FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  STANLEY  ANDERSON,  A.R.E. 
( By  permission  of  Messrs.  Dowaeswell  and  Dowdeswei/s,  Ltd. ) 
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(  By  permission  of  Messrs.  Frost 
and  Reed,  Bristol ) 


‘BROMPTON  ORATORY.”  FROM  AN  ETCHING 
BY  STANLEY  ANDERSON,  A.R.E. 
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Oratory  and  Smitlifield  we  reproduce,  commenced 
his  artistic  training  at  the  Bristol  Municipal  School 
of  Art.  In  1908  he  won  the  British  Institution 
Scholarship  of  ^100  for  etching  and  them  came  to 
London  to  work  under  Sir  Frank  Short  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  and  at  the  Goldsmith’s 
College  under  Mr.  Lee  Hankey.  He  has  also 
worked  at  St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  chief  provincial  galleries,  and  some  of  his 
work  has  lately  been  acquired  by  the  Bradford  Art 
Gallery  for  its  permanent  collection.  He  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  last  year.  Mr.  Anderson  has  been 
sketching  recently  in  France,  and  some  of  the 
results  of  his  work  will  probably  be  seen  at  the 
next  Painter-Etchers’  exhibition. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Aumonier,  R.I.,  in 
his  eightieth  year,  landscape  art  in  England  is 
much  impoverished.  His  craftsmanship  did  not 


desert  him  even  in  his  last  canvases,  nor  did  that 
vein  of  poetry  which  gave  his  work  distinction. 

EDINBL’RGH. — The  reconstruction  of  the 
National  Gallery  buildings  and  conse¬ 
quent  temporary  removal  of  the  National 
Collection  to  the  principal  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  left  only  two  rooms  in 
the  latter  building  to  be  granted  to  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Artists  for  their  annual  exhibition.  The 
space  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
younger  organisation,  and  not  only  compelled 
them  to  relinquish  their  usual  practice  of  inviting 
a  proportion  of  representative  loan  work,  but 
necessitated  curtailment  of  the  privileges  of 
members,  if  the  exhibition  was  to  include  any 
examples  of  the  work  of  non-members.  The 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  judiciously  faced.  Three  hundred 
works  in  oil  and  water-colour  have  been  hung,  and 
there  are  a  few  small  sculptures.  The  exhibition 


“  THE  SINGER  ” 
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FROM  AN  OIL  PAINTING  BY  WALTER  G.  GRIEVE 


“AFTER  THE  REHEARSAL.”  FROM 
AN  OIL  FAINTING  BY  J.  A.  FORD 
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‘INASMUCH.”  BY  A.  E.  BORTHWICK,  R.S.W. 
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consists  practically  of  the  work  of  artists  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  district  and  probably  on  no  previous  occasion 
has  the  general  level  of  merit  of  present-day  work 
been  quite  so  high.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
find  it  comparatively  devoid  of  really  important 
landscape  work.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
some  notable  instances  of  a  Celtic  revival  in  the 
return  to  myth  and  legend  for  inspiration. 


The  new  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Borthwick,  whose  work  has  during  the  past  few  years 
been  notable  both  for  its  variety  of  subject  and 
originality  of  treatment,  exhibits  only  one  picture, 
but  it  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
Primarily  it  is  a  view  of  Princes  Street  by  night, 
looking  eastwards,  with  the  pillars  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  building  in  the  foreground  on 
the  right,  and  beyond,  dimly  outlined,  the  Scott 
monument  and  the  North  British  Station  Plotel. 
The  yellow  glare  of  the  shops  falls  on  the  passing 
crowd,  and  shows  a  lady  kneeling  beside  a  street 
waif  at  a  pillar  letter-box  and  speaking  words  of 
comfort.  The  incident  .gives  its  scriptural  title 
Inasmuch  to  the  picture,  which  in  this  respect 
depicts  what  was  actually  witnessed  by  the  artist, 
but  the  religious  motive  is  not  given  over-emphasis  ; 
it  falls  naturally  into  its  place,  and  leaves  one  to 
admire  the  work  for  its  sound  artistic  qualities. 


The  exhibited  work  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ford  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  portraiture  ;  his  After  the 
Rehearsal  is  a  very  welcome  variant  characterised 
by  the  carefulness  of  its  execution,  the  accuracy  of 
the  draughtsmanship  and  the  skilful  modulation  of 
light  and  colour.  Practically  the  only  loan  work 
consists  of  two  examples  of  Mr.  E.  Hornel’s  highly 
individualised  genre,  which,  since  the  artist’s  break 
with  the  Academy,  is  little  seen  in  Edinburgh. 
The  Bine  a?id  Gold  of  Mr.  David  Alison  marks  a 
very  distinct  advance  in  the  work  of  this  young 
portraitist,  both  in  composition  and  rich,  well- 
balanced  colour.  A  large  portrait  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Strachan  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Playfair,  St.  Andrews,  is 
boldly  emphasised.  Mr.  W.  Somerville  Shanks  has 
an  excellent  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  and  Miss 
Alice  Wilson  a  clever  study  of  a  young  girl. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Grieve’s  The  Singer  is  a  vibrant 
colour-note  in  the  exhibition.  It  suggests  both 
Spanish  and-  Venetian  influences  permeating  a 
distinct  individualism,  and  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  The  Mercenaries  of  two  years  ago,  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  which  appeared  in  The  Studio.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Mackie  in  a  continuation  of  his  Vene¬ 


tian  work  shows  bold  chiaroscuro  allied  to  warm 
colour  and  stately  form  in  a  courtyard  scene.  Mr. 
Graham  Glen  has  an  important  study  of  a  young 
woman  in  a  pink  dress  carrying  a  bowl  of  roses. 
Mr.  Robert  Hope  has  produced  a  fine  quality  of 
colour  in  The  Spangled  Veil ,  and  so  has  Mr.  R. 
Payton  Reid  in  his  Romany  Lass.  Mr.  Alexander 
Grieve  in  his  portrait  of  Miss  Husband  has  realised 
tone  but  lacks  precision.  A  large  picture  of  a 
Venetian  canal  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Jenkins  is  very  com¬ 
plete  and  well  balanced,  and  Mr.  George  Smith  in 
The  Threshing  Mill  gives  almost  a  poetic  rendering 
to  a  prosaic  subject. 

Prominent  amongst  the  purely  landscape  work  is 
Mr.  G.  Campbell  Noble’s  Harbour  on  the  Moray 
Firth ,  while  Mr.  W.  M.  Frazer  has  two  small  but 
attractive  scenes.  Mr.  Mason  Hunter  in  The 
Evening  Tide  has  been  most  successful  in  the 
grouping  of  the  fishing-boats.  A  fine  sweep  of  wave 
motion  and  blending  of  colour  has  been  attained  ifi 


“TOO  LATE  FOR  school"  BY  EMILIO  LONGONI 

( See  Milan  Studio-  Talk ,  next  t>age) 
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elude  a  beautifully  modelled  bust  in  bronze  of  a 
boy  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Gamley.  A.  E. 

MILAN. — The  art  of  Emilio  Longoni 
is  simple  and  sincere.  It  springs 
from  nature,  and  thus  leads  our  spirit 
back  to  nature.  The  poetic  sentiment 
is  very  strong  in  him ;  his  work,  the  technique 
of  which  is  masterly,  reveals  a  profound  feeling  of 
humanity.  He  spent  a  miserable  childhood  in  a 
Milanese  village  and  a  toilsome  youth  in  Milan 
itself.  He  has  painted  only  what  he  has  seen  and 
experienced  himself.  His  art  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  :  social  scenes,  pictures  of  child 
life,  and  landscapes.  Greater  than  his  visions  of 
the  tragic  moments  of  the  life  of  the  people  is 
Longoni  in  his  intuition  of  children’s  souls.  His 
canvases  often  glow  with  fair  heads  of  smiling 
cherubs,  with  haunting  faces  of  dreamy  children. 
Too  Late  for  School,  which  we  reproduce,  is  an 
excellent  rendering  of  infantile  psychology.  This 
picture  precedes  those  in  which  the  artist  has 
adopted  “  divisionism  ”  exclusively  as  his  technique 
— a  method  he  uses  with  the  conviction  that  it  is 
the  only  means  fit  to  obtain  a  faithful  representation 


IVORY  PEARL-WOOD  BUST  OF  MRS.  GEIGER.  BY  W.  GEIGER 

Mr.  Marshall  Brown’s  A  Nor ’  Easter  ;  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  Tarbet  has  realised  the  witchery  of  a  winter’s 
eve  among  the  Highland  hills,  and  Miss  Annie 
Morgan’s  On  the  Road  to  Rannoch  is  a  boldly 
realised  effect  of  light  breaking  through  heavy 
clouds.  Mr.  Robert  Noble  has  been  particularly 
happy  in  his  decoratively  treated  landscape  The 
Pool,  with  its  graceful  tree  forms  ;  and  other  land¬ 
scapes  of  note  are  a  farmsteading  scene  by  Mr. 
James  Riddell,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hislop’s  Summer  Night, 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Sturrock’s  Mid-Summer  Twilight. 
Mr.  William  Wall  in  The  Arboreal  Cat  shows  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  wild  feline. 


In  the  water-colour  section  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbethas 
a  charming  sunset  effect,  and  beautiful  colour  and 
fine  drawing  are  evidenced  in  Mr.  John  Duncan’s 
The  Singing  Branch,  Mr.  Stanley  Cursiter’s  The 
Green  Ribbon  and  Thor  goes  to  visit  Utgard-Loki, 
and  Mr.  R.  T  Rose’s  Primordial,  a  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  work.  Other  interesting  work  is  contributed 
by  Miss  Preston  Macgoun,  Miss  Emily  Paterson— 
particularly  her  drawing  of  The  Church,  Plouaret — 
Mr.  W.  Y.  Macgregor  and  Mr.  James  Douglas,  who 
shows  cattle  in  a  stream.  The  few  sculptures  in- 
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RELIEF  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  F.  GOOSENS-O’NEIL  IN  IVORY 
BY  W.  GEIGER 
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IVORY  BUST  OF  MISS  JULIA  MCMAHON  OF 
DAYTON.  BY  W.  GEIGER 

I 

of  life.  His  works  are  the  result  of  long  years  ot 
meditation,  long  years  of  patient  toil.  When, 
however,  the  picture  is  completed,  it  bears  no  trace  ' 
of  the  technical  means  used  to  produce  the  effect. 
The  patience  of  the  painter  has  succeeded  in 
cancelling  every  sign  of  his  efforts,  and  the  idea  j 
shines  luminously  before  us,  freed  from  dull  matter. 


BOXWOOD  RELIEF  PORTRAIT  OF  MISS 
MARY  PEARY  OF  BOSTON.  BY  W.  GEIGER 


As  a  landscape  painter,  Longoni  is  the  poet  of 
lonely  summits,  of  tiny  lakes,  of  lofty  glaciers. 

A.  B. 

C  ANO. — We  give  on  this  and  the  preceding 
page  some  examples  of  recent  work  by 
Herr  W.  Geiger,  a  sculptor  who  has 
turned  his  attention  of  late  to  the  carving 
of  relief  portraits  in  ivory  and  wood,  the  stimulus 
to  this  class  of  work  coming  from  an  inspection  of 


“LA  MADELEINE”  (BRONZE)  BY  L.  ANDREOTTI 

( See  Paris  Studio-  Talk ,  p.  154 ) 


the  fine  old  box-wood  reliefs  in  the  Ambrosianus 
Collection  in  Milan.  He  was  so  taken  with  what 
he  saw  there  that  he  has  relinquished  to  a  large 
extent  the  practice  of  carving  in  full  relief  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  this  nowadays  little  cultivated 
branch  of  plastic  art.  For  the  portraits  themselves 
Herr  Geiger  uses  ivory  or  box-wood, r  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  background  made  of  one  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  wood,  such  as  rose-wood  or  mahogany, 
and  the  result  of  this  combination  of  light  and 
dark  substances  is  extremely  effective.  Herr 
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pronounced  individuality,  one  of  whose  works 
we  reproduce.  Several  rooms  were  set  apart  for 
special  exhibitions.  In  one  of  the  halls  at  the 
top  of  the  great  staircase  one  saw  the  works  of 
Henry  de  Groux,  the  powerful  visionary,  painter, 
sculptor,  and  etcher,  who  is  always,  and  above  all, 
himself.  In  another  room  there  were  hung  about 
fifty  pictures  by  the  Spaniard  F.  de  Iturrino,  whose 
work  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  Parisian 
public.  Iturrino  brought  with  him  from  Spain  a 
series  of  paintings  of  wonderful  clarity  and 
brilliance  of  tone.  While  on  the  subject  of  these 
special  ensembles  one  cannot  forbear  to  make 
particular  mention  of  that  of  the  Theatre  des 
Arts,  which  showed,  through  the  medium  of  such 
artists  as  Dethoma,  Saglio,  Desvallieres,  and  Piot, 
a  decidedly  new  development  in  the  art  of  costume 
design  and  of  the  mise  en  scene. 


Among  the  countless  works  shown  at  the  Grand 
Palais  there  were,  as  may  naturally  be  expected, 
very  many  that  were  devoid  of  interest ;  and  others 
on  the  contrary  which  revealed  original  and 
individual  characteristics.  Among  these  latter  I 
noticed  the  pictures  of  Chenard-Huche,  Morrice, 
Wilder,  Dufrenoy,  Bonnard,  Manzano-Pissarro, 
Francis  Jourdain,  and  Morerod — not  to  mention 
the  names  of  those  designers  and  craftsmen  whose 
work  in  the  section  of  decorative  art  I  hope  to 
deal  with  later  on.  H.  F. 


The  first  thing  that  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention  on 
entering  the  Grand  Palais 
was  the  great  Beethoven 
monument  by  Jose  de 
Charmoy,  a  work  which  was 
■ — one  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
for  what  reason — rejected  by 
the  Parisian  authorities,  for 
leaving  aside  certain  evi¬ 
dences  of  inexperience,  it 
reveals  the  artist’s  admirable 
abilities  as  a  sculptor  and 
architect.  Among  the  works 
of  plastic  art  I  would  mention 
also  the  contributions  of 
Andreotti,  a  sculptor  of  very 
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“  I.ES  GITANES  ” 


BY  F.  ITURRINO 


Geiger  is  a  brother  of  the  Munich  artist,  Emil 
Geiger,  a  sculptor  who  also  works  in  ivory  as  well 
as  stone,  and  some  of  whose  statuettes  were  illus¬ 
trated  in  these  pages  some  three  years  ago.  The 
two  artists  received  their  training  as  carvers  from 
their  father,  a  native  of  Meran,  Tyrol,  a  region 
famous  for  its  workers  in  wood. 


PARIS. — On  the  first  of  October,  at  the 
Grand  Palais,  the  ninth  exhibition  of  the 
Salon  d’Automne  opened  its  doors  to 
the  public,  and  as  in  previous  years 
afforded  the  spectacle  of  a  colossal  effort  of 
thought  and  of  research — for  one  saw  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  show  ensembles  of  the  works 
of  different  artists,  a  collection  of  designs  for 
stage  costumes  and  settings  for  the  “  Theatre  des 
Arts,”  retrospective  exhibitions,  and  last  but  not 
least,  there  was  a  vast  exhibition  of  French 
decorative  art.  These  seventeen  halls  devoted  to 
decorative  art  formed  really  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Salon,  and  marked  a  new  departure. 
Already  the  exhibition  of  the  Artistes  decorateurs 
has  given  proof  that  our  craftsmen  and  designers 
are  at  length  marking  out  their  own  road.  Un¬ 
fortunately  at  the  moment  when  these  lines  were 
written  this  decorative  section  was  far  from  being 
completed,  and  would  not  be  open  for  a  fortnight 
after  the  rest  of  the  Salon.  I  regret  that  this,  which 
bade  fair  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
exhibition,  was  not  ready  by 
■'•arnishing  day,  but  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity,  I  trust, 
of  giving  an  account  of  it  in 
the  next  number  of  The 
Studio. 


“FORET  VOSGIENNE” 
BY  PIERRE  VVA I  DM  ANN 


f  Pho/o ,  H.  Gamier) 


PRINCESS  CAROLYNE  SAYN- WITTGENSTEIN 
FROM  A  COLOURED  DRAWING  BY  F.  KRUGER 


( In  the  possession  of  Frdulein 
Mathilde  A' ah/. — See  p.  158) 
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“BULL-FIGHT”  (INDIAN-INK  DRAWING)  BY  PROF.  ARTHUR  KAMPF 
( See  Berlin  Studio-  Talk,  p.  ijg ) 


significance,  and  a  more  robust  technique. 
After  devoting  himself  to  transcribing  the 
gentle  poesy  of  the  landscape  of  Lorraine, 
he  decided  to  seek  a  new  environment. 
He  visited  first  the  central  provinces  of 
France,  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  coast  of 
Carol-le,  and  Folkestone ;  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  cool  and  subtle  harmonies 
of  Dutch  landscape,  and  finally  arrested 
his  steps  at  Venice,  whose  vibrant  colours 
he  has  rendered  in  a  very  sincere  and 
personal  manner.  When  a  one-man  show 
was  held  of  his  work  at  the  Petit  Gal¬ 
leries  his  painting  amazed  one  by  its 
diversity.  All  the  pictures  seemed  to  be 
endued  with  intense  artistic  feeling,  and 
one  can  but  say  with  our  eminent  confrere 
M.  Roger-Miles,  “qu’a  quelque  latitude 
qu’elle  s’offre  a  son  observation,  la  nature 
apparait  toujours  en  decor  a  Pierre 
Waidmann  :  il  y  decouvre  sans  cesse  des 
harmonies  de  ligne  et  de  couleur  qui  sont 
susceptibles  de  la  faire  admirer.”  In  fact 
the  feeling  for  the  picturesque  and  for 
decorative  effect  never  leaves  him ;  his 
cultivated  eye  cannot  descend  to  the 


“  Les  joies  de  l’Art  sont  divines  et 
donnent  a  notre  ame  comme  la  sensation 
de  son  immortalite,”  writes  Jules  Breton  ; 
and  of  these  joys  Pierre  Waidmann  has 
been  sensible  from  his  earliest  youth.  In 
constant  commune  with  nature,  which  has 
never  ceased  to  afford  him  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  inspiration,  he  has  wandered 
dreaming  through  the  fields  and  copses  of 
his  home,  and  lingered  by  the  shores  of 
lakes  rendered  mysterious  by  the  mists  at 
eventide,  while  the  beautiful  blue  line  of 
the  distant  Vosges  has  been  shrouded  in 
shadow  and  deep  melancholy.  Among 
such  surroundings  his  ideals,  first  stimu¬ 
lated  by  his  illustrious  compatriot  Frangois, 
were  awakened,  and  these  ideals  he  has 
never  ceased  to  pursue. 


Waidmann’s  first  appearance  at  the  Salon 
des  Artistes  Frangais  was  made  in  1884. 
After  the  split  he  followed  M.  Roll  to  the 
Societe  Nationale,  of  which  he  remains 
to-day  a  member.  Roll  it  was  whose 
influence  determined  him  to  allow  his 
individuality  free  rein  in  his  work,  with 
the  result  that  henceforward  one  found 
in  his  paintings  more  strength,  a  new 


“miriam”  ( Seep./pg )  by  ansei.m  ff.uerbach 
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commonplace.  Pierre  V  aidmann’s  work  is  always 
truthful,  but  artistically  truthful.  L.  H. 

BERLIN. — The  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Carolyne Sayn-  Wittgenstein  (p.  156),  whose 
name  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
musician  Franz  Liszt,  is  a  classical 
example  of  the  draughtsmanship  of  Franz  Kruger, 
pencil-historiographer  under  Frederick  William 
III.  and  IV.  This  masterpiece  has  been  on  view 
in  the  Old  Berlin  section  of  the  Grosse  Berliner 
Kunstausstellung  ;  it  represents  a  kind  of  portrai¬ 
ture  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  vividness  of 
individualisation  and  perfection  of  detail. 

The  Royal  National  Gallery  is  undergoing  archi¬ 
tectural  changes  and  has 
therefore  arranged  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  its  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  the  beautiful  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts.  These  purchases  at 
the  same  time  render  ac¬ 
count  of  the  activity  of 
Professor  Ludwig  Justi 
during  the  first  two  years 
of  his  new  directorial  office 
and  the  result  is  indeed 
surprising.  Quite  a  small 
gallery  in  itself  has  been 
added  to  our  public  collec¬ 
tion,  and  the  selection  ot 
works  testifies  to  a  perfectly 
balanced  connoisseurship 
which  has  striven  to  do 
justice  to  historical  excel¬ 
lence  as  well  as  to  present- 
day  merit.  Unexpected 
treasures  in  the  shape  of  a 
group  of  nineteenth-century 
drawings  speak  for  the  high 
appreciation  of  this  side  of 
artistic  expression  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  sort  of  answer 
to  those  among  the 
moderns  who  show  a  too- 
exclusive  faith  in  mere 
colour.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  for  some  fine  land¬ 
scape  pictures  which  con¬ 
vince  undisputably  of  the 
pictorial  endowments  of  our 
great  architect  Schinkel, 
and  for  the  delightful 
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designs  and  sketches  by  artists  belonging  to  the 
group  of  Nazarene  painters  who  influenced  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  by  the  romanticists  and  classicists 
of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  As  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Director  are  limited  we  owe 
special  thanks  to  Prof.  Justi  for  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  donors ;  as  a  result  of  his  energy  in 
this  respect  we  have  the  highly  interesting  collection 
of  pen,  pencil,  and  indian-ink  drawings  by  Johann 
Heinrich  Fiissli.  A  strange  mixture  of  Titanism 
and  Parisian  piquanterie  is  a  striking  feature  of 
this  Anglo-Swiss  master’s  work,  but  the  flavour  of 
high  art  is  in  it. 

Berlin  is  soon  to  possess  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  for  which  rooms  are  being  prepared  in  the 
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“etude  de  chats”  ( See  Brussels  Studio-Talk,  next  page)  by  mme.  henriette  ronner 


old  “  Bauakademie  ”  of  Schinkel,  and  about  a  dozen 
of  these  new  acquisitions  are  destined  for  this  p'ace. 
Old  names  like  Tischbein  and  Graff  are  again 
restored  to  importance,  and  the  classical  Berlin 
draughtsman  before  Menzel,  Franz  Kruger,  who 
has  just  been  again  so  much  admired  in  the  Old 
Berlin  section  of  the  Great  Art  Exhibition,  is 
appreciated  for  his  precise  and  vivid  renditions  of 
local  celebrities.  Gaps  in  the  inventory  of  the 
National  Gallery  have  been  filled  by  some  im¬ 
portant  oil  paintings.  Bocklin’s  grand  Ocean  Idyll, , 
that  romantic  phantasy  on  the  allurements  and 
melancholy  of  the  deep,  has  been  secured  from  a 
private  collector,  and  some  of  his  Italian  landscapes 
as  well  as  an  exquisite  profile  portrait  of  his  beauti¬ 
ful  wife  in  encaustic  technique  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  Feuerbach,  the 
adorer  of  the  Renaissance,  is  quite  himself  in  his 
majestic  Miriam,  a  portrait  of  his  favourite  model 
and  a  work  in  which  he  charms  us  by  the  luscious 
colour-scheme — a  bright  green  garment  and  purple 
shawl  set  against  a  russet  background.  Menzel  is 
marvellous  in  the  finale  of  a  torchlight-procession 
in  nocturnal  Berlin,  and  Thoma  is  delightful  in  his 


idyllic  rendering  ot  a  South  German  town, 
Laufenburg. 


Until  now  it  has  only  been  possible  to  acquire  a 
few  modern  works,  among  them  being  an  indian- 
ink  drawing  of  dramatic  verve,  a  Bull-Fight  by 
Professor  Arthur  Karnpf,  a  vivid  realistic  genre 
by  Hans  Looschen,  a  fine  sheep-yard  by  Julius 
Bergmann,  and  a  pathetic  Brandenburg  land¬ 
scape  somewhat  in  the  Courbet  style  by  Karl 
Hagemeister.  Old  sculptors  like  Schadow  and 
Bliiser  have  been  deservedly  honoured  like  their 
living  colleagues  Pagels  and  Felderhoff. 


The  Salon  Schulte  has  been  showing  collections 
of  works  by  two  painters,  Leonhard  Sandrock  and 
Walter  Geffcken,  respectively  typical  of  the 
specialist  an  J  the  universalist.  Sandrock  feels  only 
inspired  by  harbour  and  station  surroundings,  where 
gloominess  and  roughness  prevail.  He  handles 
his  brush  with  the  realist’s  energy,  and  although 
his  eye  is  quite  able  to  discern  colour  charms,  his 
entire  art  strikes  one  as  monotonous.  Geffcken’s 
principal  feature  is  diversity.  He  is  attracted  by 
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all  sorts  of  sights,  can  sum  up  the  individual  traits 
as  the  portraitist  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  can  paint 
peasants,  animals,  rococo  scenes,  the  female  nude, 
and  plein-air  effects  and  tries  many  methods ;  we 
seek  his  character  but  always  encounter  his 
aestheticism.  J.  J. 

BRUSSELS. — We  give  some  reproductions 
of  the  work  of  the  celebrated  painter 
Henriette  Ronner,  whose  studies  and 
paintings  were  to  be  seen  recently  on 
exhibition  at  the  Cercle  Artistique  of  Brussels. 
Henriette  Knip  (her  maiden  name)  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1821  ;  her  father,  himself  an  artist 
of  repute,  was  the  son  of  a  painter,  and  both  her 
brother  and  one  of  her  sisters  painted  also. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mme.  Ronner’s 
vocation  should  have  been  marked  out  for  her 
from  infancy,  and  in  fact  she  made  her  first 
artistic  d£but  at  Dusseldorf  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age.  In  1850  she  married  and  came  to  live  in 
Brussels,  where  she  died  recently.  She  owed  her 
earliest  successes  to  her  studies  of  dogs,  “but,” 


writes  one  of  her  biographers,  Henri  Havard,  “  it 
happened  that  one  day  a  cat  strayed  into  the 
studio  and  aroused  her  curiosity  by  its  unfamiliar 
attitudes  and  its  startled  glances,  gradually  absorbed 
her  attention  and  finally  achieved  the  conquest  of 
the  artist.  Soon  she  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  intruder  to  the  extent  of  devoting  all  her  time 
and  all  her  ability  henceforward  to  a  study  of  the 
animal’s  attitudes  and  characteristics.  Mme.  Ronner 
has  left  a  permanent  record  of  all  the  peculiar 
traits,  all  those  subtleties  of  expression,  all  the  sly 
and  malicious  postures  which  form  a  never-ceasing 
source  of  interest  and  amusement  to  the  observer, 
and  for  this  we  owe  her  thanks.”  Two  of  the 
artist’s  children  have  adopted  artistic  careers : 
Alfred  Ronner,  who  died  unfortunately  before  his 
talents  had  achieved  their  full  development,  and 
Alice  Ronner,  who  is  decidedly  one  of  our  finest 
painters  of  still-life  subjects,  and  of  whose  work  we 
give  a  reproduction.  She  has  technical  ability  of 
a  very  high  order,  her  skill  in  composition,  her 
drawing  and  her  colour  are  remarkable,  and  all 
her  work  has  an  attractiveness  that  is  in  truth  quite 
masterly.  F.  K. 
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DOLLS  IN  OLD  SILESIAN  COSTUME  DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY  MARTA  J.  LANGER-SCHI.AFFKE 


BRESLAU. — The  two  groups  ot  quaintly 
dressed  dolls  illustrated  on  this  page 
represent  a  few  out  of  a  considerable 
collection  exhibited  a  few  months  ago 
at  the  Museum  of  Applied  Art  (Kunstgewerbe- 
Museum)  of  this  town  by  the  Verband  Schlesischer 
Textil-Kiinstlerinnen,  an  association  of  past  and 
present  pupils  of  Frau  Langer-Schlaffke,  who,  as 
mentioned  in  a  note  on  her  work  which  appeared 
in  an  earlier  number  of  this  magazine  (January 
1908),  conducts  a  school  of  embroidery  and  textile 
work  in  conjunction  with  her  husband.  Readers 
who  recall  Marion  Kaulitz’s  costumed  dolls,  as 
illustrated  in  these  pages,  may  detect  a  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  facial  features  of  Frau  Langer- 
Schlaffke’s  little  people.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
same  types  as  those  which  were  modelled  for  this 
reformer  of  dollyland  by  Josef  Wackerle,  the 
designer  of  Nymphenburg  porcelain,  and  other 
artists,  and  were  adopted  owing  to  the  lack  of  any 
real  Silesian  types,  though  some  among  them  were 
found  to  answer  admirably  for  the  fair-haired,  bony 


type  of  Silesian  peasant  woman.  It  is,  however, 
in  their  costumes  that  these  little  creations  of  Frau 
Langer-Schlaffke  and  her  pupils  make  such  an 
engaging  array,  and  here  local  characteristics  have 
been  faithfully  reproduced.  The  caps  of  the 
“  Schlasche  Huxtleute  ”  (wedding  folk),  in  our  first 
illustration,  are  made  of  real  old  brocade  and 
trimmed  with  old  ribbons  and  lace.  For  the  rest, 
the  dresses  of  these  dolls,  and  those  shown  in  the 
other  illustration  lepresenting  a  christening  party, 
are  those  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Silesia 
where  the  old-time  costumes  are  still  worn.  Each 
little  figure  is  the  object  of  almost  maternal  care 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  its  designer,  and  thus  it 
acquires,  as  it  were,  a  personality  of  its  own. 

COPENHAGEN.— Mme.  Bertha  Dorph’s 
boy  and  girl  are  almost  as  well  known 
in  Denmark  as  are  the  divers  members 
of  the  Carl  Larsson  family  in  Sweden, 
but  the  similarity  can  be  carried  no  further.  Mme. 
Dorph,  whose  technique  and  artistic  temperament 
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Naturally  the  number  of 
the  members  has  increased  ; 
among  the  new  recruits  one 
should  mention  C.  Aricesco, 
a  painter  of  sentimental 
landscape;  L.  Bassarab, 
whose  enamel- work  is 
characterised  by  minute 
detail ;  C.  Brancoush,  a 
sculptor  of  imagination  and 
broad,  synthetic  vision  ;  D. 
Harlesco,  a  vigorous  realist ; 
G.  Marculesco,  who  studies 
problems  of  pleinairism  ;  A. 
Mournou,  author  of  some 
excellent  gouache  drawings ; 
S.  Miitzner,  an  experi¬ 
mental  painter  who  attains 
some  remarkable  effects  in 
a  tricolour  technique ;  D. 
Patchiourea,  whose  sculp¬ 
tures  are  full  of  profound 
psychology;  Gabriel 
Popesco,  an  engraver  of 
first  rank;  J.  A.  Steriadi, 
who  takes  for  his  subjects 
1 62 
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the  labourers  in  the  streets  and  the  toilers  at  the 
seaports ;  and  E.  Gr.  Stoenescu,  a  new  arrival  full 
of  promise  in  the  region  of  genre  painting. 


Turning  now  to  the  originators,  founders  and 
actual  pillars  of  the  association,  I  will  venture  to 
recapitulate  their  names :  C.  Artachino,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  draughtsman  ;  Nicolas  Grant,  a  luminous 
water-colourist  ;  Ivimon  Loghi,  a  symbolical  seces¬ 
sionist ;  St.  Luchian,  a  robust  realist ;  D.  D.  Mirea, 
a  sincere  sculptor  ;  G.  Petrashco,  an  able  exponent 
of  simplicity  in  art ;  St.  Popesco,  the  poet  of 
Roumanian  georgics ;  O.  Spaethe,  a  sculptor  of 
genial  temperament  in  his  conceptions  and  his 
effects ;  Hyp.  Stranrbu,  whose  dexterous  brush 
gives  sympathetic  renderings  of  modern  life ; 
A.  G.  Verona,  whose  varied  talents  find  their  ex¬ 
pression  equally  well  in  rustic  scenes,  in  landscape, 
as  in  decorative  painting  or  in  allegorical  panels. 
I  might  say  the  same  also  of  M.  N.  Vermont,  whose 
works,  already  considerable  in  number,  comprise 
subjects  both  religious  and  secular,  and  deal  equally 
well  with  both  popular  and  fashionable  life. 


point  to  sympathy  with  the  English,  dislikes 
loud  and  pronounced  colours  and  she  rather 
aims  at  a  somewhat  lowered  and  restful  key¬ 
note  in  her  work,  in  which  feminine  attention 
is  paid  to  gowns  and  accessories.  Mme.  Dorph 
renders  such  details  as  these  with  exceeding  skill. 
We  hope  some  day  to  deal  with  her  more  im¬ 
portant  paintings.  G.  B. 


BUCHAREST. — It  is  now  some  years  since 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  The  Studio  (see 
the  number  for  March  15,  1904)  the 
success  achieved  by  an  association  of  artists,  then 
just  recently  formed,  under  the  title  “Tinerimea 
Artistica  ”  or  “Artistic  Youth.”  From  that  time 
onwards  the  society  has  not  ceased  to  progress, 
thanks  very  largely  to  the  beneficent  patronage  of 
the  Princess  of  Rou mania,  and  thanks  also  to  the 
indefatigable  activity  and  the  undoubted  talents  of 
its  members.  Quite  recently  it  closed  its  doors 
upon  its  tenth  exhibition,  which  was  most  admirably 
arranged  in  the  gallery 
which  has  for  several  years 
been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  “Tinerimea.” 
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From  the  illustrations  here  given  of  certain  ot 
the  pictures  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  our  artists  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  one  or  other  of  the  various  foreign 
schools.  But  though  perhaps  in  a  measure  inspired 
by  foreign  ideas  as  far  as  technique  is  concerned, 
the  majority  of  them  seem  to  have  succeeded  in 
following  their  own  road,  in  affirming  their  own 
individuality,  and  in  putting  their  skill  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  service  of  an  art  which  is  Roumanian 
at  any  rate  in  choice  of  subject  and  of  motifs.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  such  artists  as  MM. 
Verona,  Vermont,  Steriadi,  St.  Popesco,  Mournou, 
and  Strambu. 


The  large  salon  was  mainly  occupied  by  three 
huge  decorative  panels.  On  the  left-hand  wall  the 
Table  of  Trajan ,  a  site  in  the  valley  of  the  Olt, 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Aluta,  where  Trajan  in 
his  conquest  of  Dacia  halted  with  his  army, 
furnished  M.  Verona  with  a  beautiful  country  land¬ 
scape,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  natural 
representation  of  the  different  “lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  ” — for  this  was  the  subject  given  to  the 
artist  for  this  panel  commissioned  for  the  Salle 
d’honneur  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 


On  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  there  hung  a 
panel  painted  in_  pale  and  low  tones,  by  M.  K. 


Loghi.  This  had  for  motif  a  Roumanian  fairy¬ 
tale  ;  the  Prince  Charming,  spied  upon  by  the 
three  daughters  of  the  Emperor — a  kind  of  modern 
“Three  Graces”  variously  crowned  and  arrayed 
in  yellow,  mauve  or  white — pauses  in  surprise  on 
the  shores  of  the  enchanted  lake  from  which  rises 
the  white  apparition  of  the  Fairy  Princess.  The 
landscape  setting  to  this  scene  was  agreeably  com¬ 
posed  and  lacked  neither  poetry  nor  grace,  but  the 
figures  seemed  to  be  borrowed  from  Wagnerian 
representations  rather  than  from  Roumanian 
legends.  On  the  right-hand  wall  was  the  Port  of 
Constantza ,  the  subject  given  to  M.  Vermont  for 
his  panel  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Being 
obliged  to  depict  docks  which  are  not  built  even 
yet,  the  artist  had  to  draw  upon  his  imagination. 
He  has  painted  a  charming  silhouette  of  Con¬ 
stantza  stretching  out  upon  the  horizon. 

Among  other  works  which  call  for  notice  was 
The  Assault  of  S/ndrdan,  byGrigoresco,  the  deceased 
painter ;  also  three  portraits,  one  of  M.  Take 
Ionesco,  the  well-known  public  man,  by  Simonidy, 
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“PROFILE  (LAMPLIGHT  EFFECT).”  BY  IP.  STRAMBULESCO 
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'THE  MARKET-PLACE,  CERNAVODA 


P,Y  J.  A.  STERIADI 


commerce,  a  head  and  shoulders  in 
winter  costume,  with  energetic  features 
seen  full  face,  by  M.  Z.  A.  Steriadi ;  and 
one  of  Mme.  C.  V.  in  a  white  dress,  by 
M.  G.  Verona. 


“DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS  BY  NICOLAI  VERMONT 

a  Roumanian  painter  established  in  Paris,  where  he 
has  gained  a  well-deserved  reputation ;  that  of 
M."  Marinesco-Bragadir,  prominent  in  Bucharest 


There  remains  to  say  a  word  about 
the  sculpture,  which  was  this  year  but 
poorly  represented.  The  only  works 
that  call  for  notice  were  some  expressive  heads  by 
M.  O.  Spaethe,  a  Joconde ,  a  Si/ene,  and  a  bust  of  a 
poet,  then  the  portrait  of  H.M.  the  Queen  of 


Among  the  landscapes  I  should  men¬ 
tion  the  Vallee  du  Shomousse,  by  M.  Th. 
Palady,  which  renders  so  admirably  the 
melancholy  and  desolate  grandeur  of 
Carpathian  scenery.  While  one  re¬ 
gretted  not  finding  Mme.  Coutzesco 
Storck’s  work,  always  so  distinguished 
on  account  of  its  attempts  at  synthetic 
and  expressive  simplification,  among 
the  exhibits,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  M. 
Satmary,  always  so  genial  in  his  themes, 
showing  a  successful  piece  of  work,  and 
also  to  become  acquainted  with  several 
new-comers,  such  as  M.  Ressu,  Mile. 
Rodica  Maniou,  M.  N.  Mantou,  M. 
Poitevin,  and  M.  Sirato. 


THE  PORT  OF  CONSTANTZA  ” 
BY  NICOLAI  VERMONT 
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Roumania  reclining  upon  a  sofa  reading  and 
embroidering  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  her  private 
cabinet  de  travail.  To  conclude,  we  must  notice 
the  work  of  M.  F.  Storck,  the  author  of  several 
admirable  statues  and  of  so  many  characteristic 
little  bronzes,  and  of  a  portrait  bust  and  a  head  of 
a  young  girl  very  classical  in  feeling. 

These  few  lines  and  the  reproductions  which 
accompany  them  will  have  sufficed  to  show,  I 
hope,  to  the  readers  of  The  Studio  that  we  have 
in  Rouma-nia  a  young  school  of  art  which  is 
struggling  valiantly  for  existence  and  which  surely 
deserves  to  prosper.  L.  Bachelin. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

L’Art.  By  Auguste  Rodin.  (Paris  :  Bernard 
Grasset.)  6  fr.  net. — M.  Rodin’s  conversations 
with,  or  rather  the  monologues  addressed  by 
him  to  his  intimate  friend,  M.  Paul  Gsell,  as 
recorded  in  this  book — a  work  which  with 
its  fine  illustrations  is  cer.tainly  the  most  remark¬ 
able  publication  which  has  appeared  in  Paris 
this  year — are  full  of  pregnant  suggestions  and 
pithy  definitions  recalling  in  their  virile  force 
their  author’s  wonderful  realisations  of  his  ideal 
conceptions.  The  deeply  interesting  interviews 
between  the  great  sculptor  and  his  Boswell  took 
place  now  at  M.  Rodin’s  beautiful  home  at 
Meudon,  now  in  one  or  another  of  his  many  studios 
in  Paris  or  in  the  sculpture  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
the  most  delightful  chats  being  those  enjoyed  when, 
the  day’s  work  done,  the  two  kindred  spirits  were 
alone  together  and  entirely  at  their  ease.  Verv 
notable  is  the  scene  described  under  the  heading  of 
“  Le  Modele,”  when,  darkness  having  fallen,  Rodin 
took  up  a  lamp  and  told  his  companion  to  examine 
by  its  light  an  antique  reproduction  of  the  Venus 
of  Medici  of  which  he  declared  he  was  very  fond. 
“You  will  think  it  a  queer  fancy  to  look  at  sculp¬ 
ture  by  anything  but  broad  daylight,”  he  remarked  ; 
“  but  just  wait  a  bit,”  and  turning  the  stand  uphold¬ 
ing  the  statue  slowly  round  and  round  he  made  M. 
Gsell  study  the  surface  minutely,  with  the  result 
that  the  latter  noticed  for  the  first  time  various 
protuberances  and  depressions  in  it,  leading  his 
host  to  point  out  to  him  that  it  is  these  very  in¬ 
equalities  which  produce  the  impression  of  real  life. 
After  observing,  as  he  laid  his  hand  caressingly  on 
the  hip  of  the  Venus,  “One  would  almost  expect 
on  touching  this  torso  to  find  it  warm,”  he  launched 
forth  into  a  most  eloquent  dissertation  on  what  it 
is  that  sets  Greek  sculpture  apart  from  any  other. 


“The  Greeks,”  he  said,  “full  of  respect  and  love  ot 
Nature,  represented  her  always  exactly  as  they  saw 
her.  And  they  never  failed  to  bear  convincing 
witness  to  their  worship  of  the  flesh.  It  is  absurd 
to  think  that  they  disdained  it.  Amongst  no  other 
people  did  the  human  body  arouse  a  more  sensual 
tenderness.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
incredible  difference  that  separates  the  false 
academic  ideal  from  Greek  art.  .  .  .  Whereas  life 
animates  and  warms  the  palpitating  muscles  of 
Geeek  statues,  the  unnatural  dolls  of  academic 
art  appear  to  be  frozen  by  death.”  No  less 
remarkable  are  Rodin’s  dicta  on  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  the  ugly  and  the  beautiful  in  art. 
He  sums  up  the  whole  gist  of  the  question  in  the 
sentence  :  “  In  art  all  that  is  false  is  ugly,  all  that 
is  artificial,  all  that  tries  to  be  pretty  or  beautiful 
instead  of  expressive,  all  that  is  trickery  or  affected 
...  all  that  is  without  soul  and  truth  ...  all  that 
deceives.”  By  professional  artists  the  conversations 
on  “Movement  in  Art ’’and  “  Drawing  and  Colour  ” 
will  be  found  most  useful,  but  to  the  outsider  who 
knows  how  to  enjoy  and  to  admire,  but  is  unable  to 
create  the  beautiful,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
fascinating  in  the  comparatively  abstract  reflections 
of  the  gifted  master  on  thought  and  mystery  in  art 
and  above  all  on  religion. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by 
H.  Oskar  Sommer.  With  twenty-four  pictures  in 
colour  by  Cecile  Walton.  (London:  T.  C.  and  E.  C. 
Jack.)  -js.  6 d.  net. — Many  editions  have  appeared 
in  this  country  of  these  charming  stories  since 
they  were  written  between  the  years  1835  and 
1845  by  the  son  of  a  poor  Danish  shoemaker  at 
Odense,  and  the  appearance  of  this  edition  would 
seem  to  be  evidence  that  their  popularity  is  not 
waning.  The  chief  interest  of  this  volume  is, 
however,  the  series  of  drawings,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  introduced  to  a  new  illustrator.  Miss 
Walton  is  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Royal 
Scottish  Academician,  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton.  She  is, 
we  believe,  only  just  out  of  her  teens,  and  so  if  we 
say  that  in  some  respects  her  work  is  a  little  im¬ 
mature,  we  imply  no  disparagement  of  the  drawings 
here  reproduced.  As  might  be  expected,  Miss 
Walton  is  most  successful  in  the  more  imaginative 
illustrations,  which  in  conjunction  with  a  lively 
fancy  reveal  considerable  delicacy  of  colouring 
and  good  sense  of  decorative  effect  in  com¬ 
position.  In  one  or  two  pictures  there  are 
little  weaknesses  of  drawing — a  fault  which,  no 
doubt,  further  study  will  enable  her  to  overcome, 
but  in  others,  such  as  the  illustrations  to  “  The 
Swineherd,”  “  The  Garden  of  Paradise,”  or  “  Thum- 
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belina,”  though  we  can  trace  the  influence  of 
various  artists,  yet  we  find  individuality  and 
imagination  that  make  us  look  forward  with 
interest  to  seeing  more  work  from  her. 

The  Idylls  of  the  King.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son.  Illustrated  in  colour  by  Eleanor  Fortescue 
Brickdale.  (London  and  New  York  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  155.  net. — We  have  commented  else¬ 
where  in  this  number  (p.  143)  on  the  drawings 
executed  by  Miss  Brickdale  for  this  edition  of 
“  The  Idylls  of  the  King,”  and  it  only  remains  for 
us  therefore  to  say  that  the  reproductions  of  them 
seem  to  us  to  be  very  satisfactory,  but  we  think  the 
border  used  as  a  setting  for  all  of  them  is  rather 
too  obtrusive  and  detracts  from  the  effectiveness 
of  the  pictures.  In  other  respects  the  get-up  of 
the  volume  is  excellent  ;  the  type  though  not  large 
is  clear  and  restful,  and  the  binding  at  once 
pleasing  and  appropriate  to  the  contents. 

Old  English  Libraries.  By  Ernest  A.  Savage. 
Romano-British  Buildings  and  Earthworks.  By 
John  Ward,  F.S.A.  The  Roman  Era  in  Britain. 
By  John  Ward,  F.S.A.  (London:  Methuen  and 
Co.)  7 s.  6 d.  net  each. — We  have  already  reviewed 
in  these  pages  many  of  the  volumes  of  “  The 
Antiquary’s  Books,”  which  are  appearing  under 
the  general  editorship  of  the  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox, 
and  these  last  three  additions  to  the  series  are  no 
less  interesting  and  not  less  carefully  produced 
than  their  predecessors.  The  two  books  by  Mr. 
Ward  are  illustrated  by  many  photographs  and  by 
drawings  made  by  the  author,  while  in  “  Old 
English  Libraries  ”  Mr.  Savage  has  added  a 
valuable  work  to  the  rather  scanty  literature 
dealing  with  a  very  interesting  subject.  The 
series  should  certainly  find  a  place  in  every  library. 

Steinlen  and  his  Art.  Twenty-four  cartoons. 
(  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.)  105.  6 d.  net. — This 
collection  of  cartoons  contains  some  striking  and 
characteristic  examples  of  that  draughtsmanship 
which  has  made  Steinlen  famous  in  the  world  of 
art  and  a  power  also  in  the  world  of  politics.  A 
Swiss  by  birth,  the  artist  has  won  renown  as  the 
portrayer  of  the  proletariat  of  Paris,  whither  he 
migrated  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  though 
here  and  there  the  light  side  of  plebeian  existence 
is  revealed  to  us,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  the  sad  and 
the  “  seamy  ”  side  which  has  furnished  him  with 
most  of  his  themes.  So  abjectly  miserable  does 
he  make  some  of  his  men  and  women  appear  that 
one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  such  types  are 
possible  in  “la  Ville  Lumiere.”  In  the  sphere  he 
has  made  his  own  Steinlen  is  perhaps  without  a 
rival,  and  one  has  to  go  back  to  Daumier  to  find 
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his  equal  in  psychological  insight.  One  or  two  of 
the  drawings  included  in  this  volume  remind  one 
of  this  great  satirist,  but  for  the  rest  Steinlen  is — 
Steinlen.  He  uses  colour  effectively  on  occasion 
to  reinforce  his  drawing,  but  on  the  whole  he  is,  we 
think,  at  his  be9t  without  any  such  addition. 

Cathedral  Cities  of  Italy.  Written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  W.  W.  Collins,  R.I.  (London  :  Heine- 
mann.)  165.  net. — It  is  not  by  any  means  always 
the  case  that  an  artist  combines  the  dual  roles  of 
author  and  illustrator  with  such  success  as  Mr. 
Collins  has  done  in  this  book.  He  has  covered  a 
good  deal  of  ground,  and  though  of  necessity, 
seeing  that  he  devotes  chapters  to  no  less  than 
twenty-five  different  places,  in  some  cases  the 
letterpress  is  somewhat  restricted,  it  is  interesting, 
if  brief,  and  he  certainly  provides  ample  fare  in 
the  fifty-six  illustrations,  all  reproductions  in 
facsimile  of  his  water-colour  drawings.  For  the 
most  part  these  are  excellent,  especially  the 
cathedral  exteriors  and  out-of-door  scenes,  but  one 
or  two  of  the  interiors  seem  to  us  less  successful. 

Cathedrals  of  Spain.  By  John  Allyne  Gade. 
(London:  Constable  and  Co.)  155.  net. — Mr. 
Gade  writes  with  an  American’s  enthusiasm  for  old 
things,  but  it  is  a  well-tempered  enthusiasm,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  an  interesting 
volume,  and  one  in  which  he  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  achieved  what  he  has  attempted,  namely, 
to  write  a  book  that  “  will  not  prove  too  technical 
for  the  ordinary  traveler,  nor  too  superficial  for 
the  student  of  architecture.”  His  idea  has  been 
to  study  the  cathedrals  from  an  historical  as  well 
as  an  architectural  standpoint,  and  to  deal  with 
them  also  in  relation  o  their  surroundings,  both 
past  and  present.  The  work  is  well  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  admirable  photographs, 
about  thirty  in  number,  some  of  which  are  effec¬ 
tively  printed  on  a  double  page,  as  well  as  several 
plans. 

The  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
Harry  Furniss  Centenary  edition.  (London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.)  To  be  completed  in  twenty 
vols.  io5.  6 d.  net  per  volume. — As  the  successive 
volumes  of  this  collective  edition  make  their 
appearance,  one  is  able  to  realise  how  prolific 
Thackeray’s  genius  was,  and  consequently  what  a 
huge  undertaking  is  involved  in  the  publication  of 
a  complete  edition  of  his  writings.  Some  of  the 
volumes  run  into  over  seven  hundred  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bibliographical  notes  furnished  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  and  the  observations — of 
special  interest  to  the  illustrator- — supplied  to  most 
of  the  volumes  by  Mr.  Furniss,  who  in  contributing 
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no  less  than  five  hundred  new  drawings  to  the 
edition  deserves  the  warmest  congratulations  for 
his  share  in  the  production  of  this  unique  memorial 
of  the  great  author.  Mr.  Furniss’s  reputation  as  a 
draughtsman  was  made  long  ago,  hut  he  is  justly 
entitled  to  regard  this  lengthy  series  of  drawings  as 
his  crowning  achievement.  The  subscribers  to 
the  edition  have  the  further  advantage  of  seeing 
all  the  original  illustrations,  by  John  Leech, 
Frederic  Walker,  and  other  well-known  artists  and 
also  those  of  the  author  himself,  and  it  should  be 
added  that  the  printing  and  general  get-up  of  the 
volumes  are  excellent. 

Gothic  Architecture  in  England  and  France.  By 
George  Herbert  West,  D.D.,  A.  R.I.B.A.  (London  : 
G.  Bell  and  Sons.)  6r.  net. — Very  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  does  Dr.  West  in  his  admirably  written  and 
well-illustrated  handbook  set  forth  the  principles 
which,  to  quote  his  own  words,  underlie  the  wonder¬ 
ful  history  and  development  of  mediaeval  architec¬ 
ture.  Avoiding  all  controversial  questions,  such 
as  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  true 
Gothic  vault,  whether  Flamboyant  was  of  English 
or  French  origin,  he  has  been  content  to  state  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  after  many  years’ 
close  study  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  England  and  France.  “In  the  mistress- 
art  of  Architecture”  he  adds,  “the  relationship 
between  France  North  of  the  Loire  and  South- 
Eastern  England  was  so  close  that  it  is  not  possible 
really  to  understand  the  different  phases  presented 
by  the  art  of  either  nation  without  having  at  least 
enough  general  knowledge  of  the  other  to  be  able 
to  study  them  side  by  side.”  He  brings  into 
prominence  the  fundamental  fact  that  in  France 
“  skilful  construction  and  beauty  of  design  were  both 
dependent  on  the  steady  working  out  to  its  furthest 
consequences  of  the  determination  to  support  a 
stone  wall  by  an  elastic  series  of  ribs  not  on  walls 
but  on  piers  and  buttresses,  maintained  in  equili¬ 
brium  by  the  opposing  action  of  thrusts  and 
counter  thrusts,”  whilst  “  English  Gothic  is  an 
architecture  of  columns  and  arches  and  walls, 
not  of  necessity  covered  with  stone  vaults,  in 
which  beauty  is  of  more  obvious  importance  than 
adherence  to  a  principle  of  construction.” 

Roval  Copenhagen  Porcelain.  By  Arthur  Hayden. 
(London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  2  2 s.  net. — The 
fine  qualities  of  the  porcelain  produced  in  recent 
years  at  the  Royal  Factory  in  Copenhagen  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  and 
collectors,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  great  deal 
more  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  this  ware  than 
formerly,  when  the  impression  prevailed  that  all 


Copenhagen  ware  was  in  the  main  merely  a 
reproduction  of  Meissen  ware.  Once  an  im¬ 
pression  of  this  kind  gets  root  it  is  difficult  to 
dislodge  it,  but  Mr.  Hayden’s  exhaustive  history 
of  the  factory,  from  its  establishment  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  *:o  the  present 
time,  ought  to  dispel  for  good  this  erroneous  idea 
and  firmly  establish  the  ware  of  Copenhagen  in 
the  esteem  of  connoisseurs.  Whatever  justification 
there  may  be  for  disparagement  of  the  ware  at  certain 
periods  of  the  factory’s  history,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  period  of  its  modern  renaissance 
— the  period  of  underglaze  decoration — the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  factory  rank  very  high  both 
artistically  and  technically.  The  author  has 
worked  at  his  subject  very  thoroughly,  and  much 
of  the  information  embodied  in  the  volume  is  the 
result  of  personal  research  in  Denmark.  By  way 
of  illustration  the  work  contains  more  than  a 
hundred  full-page  plates,  with  a  sprinkling  in  colour, 
reproducing  typical  pieces  produced  at  the  factory 
at  various  periods,  and  there  are  some  tables  of 
marks  for  which  the  collector  will  be  grateful. 

Under  the  general  title  of  “Great  Engravers,” 
Mr.  Heinemann  is  issuing  a  series  which  has  for 
its  aim  to  present  the  whole  history  of  engraving 
and  etching  in  illustration,  each  volume  being 
devoted  to  a  particular  master  or  group  of 
engravers,  and  containing  sixty-four  pages  of  illus¬ 
tration,  an  introduction,  bibliography,  and  notes. 
The  editor  of  the  series  is  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind,  and  the 
two  initial  volumes  deal  respectively  with  Andrea 
Mantegna  and  the  Italian  Pre-Raphaelite  Engravers 
and  Albrecht  Diirer ,  the  former  being  of  special 
interest  as  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  line- 
engraving  from  the  niello  work  of  the  goldsmiths, 
some  examples  of  this  method  being  included 
among  the  illustrations.  The  volumes  are  pub¬ 
lished  at  2 s.  6 d.  net,  and  are  excellent  value  for 
the  money. 

Hints  to  Students  and  Amateurs  is  the  title  of  a 
recent  addition  to  Messrs.  G.  Rowney  and  Co.’s 
series  of  Treatises  on  the  Fine  Arts  (is.  net  each), 
which  we  can  confidently  commend  to  the  notice  of 
art  students,  and  especially  to  such  as  do  not  come 
into  personal  touch  with  artists  of  mature  ex¬ 
perience.  The  author,  Mrs.  Jopling,  offers  valuable 
advice  on  a  multitude  of  technical  points  connected 
with  the  practice  of  painting  in  oils,  water-colour, 
and  pastel,  sketching,  perspective,  and  other  matters. 
Another  useful  addition  to  the  same  series  is  a 
handy  and  well-written  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Illuminating ,  by  G.  A.  Audsley,  LL.D.,  with  a 
frontispiece  in  colour  and  other  illustrations. 
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The  lay  figure  :  on  the 

VALUE  OF  DELIBERATION 

“There  is  a  proverb  which  might,  I  think, 
be  quoted  rather  appositely  against  many  of  our 
present-day  artists,”  said  the  Art  Critic. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  asked  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie. 

“More  haste,  less  speed,”  replied  the  Critic, 
“  or,  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  hustling,  the 
less  the  real  progress  that  is  made.  Every  one  seems 
to  me  to-day  to  be  in  such  a  violent  hurry  to  do 
something  that  no  one  has  time  to  do  anything 
that  is  worth  doing.” 

“  You  are  pleased  to  deal  in  paradoxes,”  laughed 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  Explain  yourself ; 
your  cryptic  utterances  are  too  much  for  my  under¬ 
standing.” 

“Well,  I  mean  to  suggest  that  the  modern  artist, 
taking  him  in  the  bulk,  is  possessed  with  a  sort  of 
feverish  desire  for  production,”  said  the  Critic. 
“  He  is  under  the  impression  that  there  is  some 
particular  merit  in  working  against  time,  and  that 
the  more  he  rushes  his  work  through,  the  better 
will  be  the  results  at  which  he  arrives.” 

“  But,  surely,  what  you  call  the  feverish  desire 
for  production  is  a  sign  of  the  intense  interest  that 
artists  take  in  their  work,”  cried  the  Young  Painter; 
“  and  surely  it  makes  for  progress.  If  there  is  no 
enthusiasm,  how  can  there  be  any  movement  in 
art  ?  ” 

“  Enthusiasm  !  Yes,  that  there  must  be  if  art  is 
to  be  kept  alive,”  returned  the  Critic  ;  “but  I  do 
not  regard  haste,  or  the  hustling  habit,  as  in  any 
way  evidence  of  enthusiasm.  More  often  than  not 
it  is  simply  the  result  of  mere  restlessness,  and 
sometimes.  I  believe,  it  is  nothing  but  a  symptom 
of  laziness.” 

“  Oh  !  How  can  that  be?  ”  protested  the  Young 
Painter.  “  Do  you  not  think  that  work  done  in 
the  white-heat  of  enthusiasm,  with  the  imagination 
stirred  to  its  utmost  by  the  vividness  of  the  first 
impression,  must  be  good  work  ?  Do  you  not 
believe  in  the  value  of  inspiration  and  in  its  power 
to  bring  out  all  that  is  best  in  the  artist’s  nature  ?  ” 
“And  do  you  really  believe  that  the  white-hot 
enthusiast  can  ever  be  a  lazy  person  ?”  added  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

“Yes,  I  do,”  answered  the  Critic.  “Great  work 
in  art  often  is,  and  often  should  be,  done  at  white- 
heat  ;  but  in  that  case  the  particular  high  tempera¬ 
ture  must  have  been  arrived  at  by  very  careful 
preliminary  stoking  of  the  fires  of  genius  and  by 
prolonged  fanning  of  the  flames  which  burn  in  the 
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artist’s  soul.  The  mind  that  gets  white-hot  all  of 
a  sudden  does  not  burn  healthily  ;  it  explodes.” 

“And  an  explosion  is  destructive,  not  construc¬ 
tive,”  laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  I  can 
quite  see  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
progress  if  you  blow  things  to  pieces.” 

“  Of  course,  that  is  obvious,”  grumbled  the 
Young  Painter,  “but  you  have  not  explained  how 
enthusiasm  can  possibly  be  taken  as  a  symptom 
of  laziness.” 

“No!  that  is  a  perversion  of  what  I  really  did 
say,”  exclaimed  the  Critic.  “My  contention  is 
that  the  lazy  artist  is  the  one  who  is  most  likely 
to  work  in  a  hurry  and  to  try  and  excuse  himself 
for  a  bad  habit  by  pretending  to  be  enthusiastic.” 

“  But  if  he  is  a  rapid  worker  he  must  be 
energetic,”  argued  the  Young  Painter.  “The 
lazy  man  would  be  slow,  deliberate,  unprogressive ; 
he  would  be  a  mere  dull  plodder  without  ideas 
and  without  initiative.” 

“Not  a  bit!”  replied  the  Critic.  “It  is  the 
sincere  artist  who  is  deliberate,  because  his 
enthusiasm  is  so  great  that  it  induces  him  to  take 
a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  trouble  to  ensure 
that  his  work  shall,  when  completed,  be  as  near 
perfection  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  The  lazy 
man  hurries  it  through  because  he  has  not  the 
energy  to  study  it  properly,  and  because  he  is  so 
anxious  to  gett  to  the  end  of  it  that  he  cannot  wait 
to  test  and  perfect  his  knowledge.  He  evades  his 
difficulties  ;  he  does  not  meet  them  and  conquer 
them.” 

“Surely  he  struggles  with  his  difficulties  in  every 
piece  of  work  he  undertakes,”  persisted  the  Young 
Painter. 

“  He  struggles  !  That  just  expresses  it,”  agreed 
the  Critic;  “and  his  struggle  is  futile  because  he 
has  not  prepared  himself  for  it.  Now,  the  really 
enthusiastic  painter  overcomes  his  difficulties  in 
the  preliminary  studies  by  which  he  tests  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  he  proposes 
to  deal.  These  studies  are  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  builds  his  achievement,  and  the  steps  by 
which  he  leads  up  to  perfection  ;  the  more  careful, 
the  more  deliberate  they  are  the  more  certainly  do 
they  help  him  to  reach  the  end  at  which  he  is 
striving.  Their  value  to  him  is  inestimable 
because  they  make  him  sure  of  himself  and  point 
out  to  him  the  way  in  which  his  enthusiasm  can 
be  made  most  effective.  By  their  aid  he  pro¬ 
gresses  and  reaches  ever  greater  heights  of  ex¬ 
pression  ;  the  hustler  never  gets  any  further.” 

“  How  old-fashioned  you  are  !  ”  sneered  the 
Young  Painter.  The  Lay  Figure. 
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ARAH  BALL  DODSON:  AN 
APPRECIATION 
BY  JOHN  E.  D.  TRASK 


There  was  recently  shown 
in  her  native  city,  in  the  galleries  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
a  collection  of  nearly  one  hundred  can¬ 
vases  from  the  brush  of  the  late  Sarah 
Ball  Dodson,  which  revealed  the  great 
accomplishment  of  an  artist  whose  work 
is  far  less  known  in  this  country  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

Under  the  stress  of  modern  conditions 
it  is  only  a  happy  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  brings  to  a  painter  during 
his  or  her  lifetime  a  just  and  adequate 
appreciation  of  accomplished  work.  The 
quick  recurrence  of  exhibition  after  ex¬ 
hibition;  the  steady  press  of  new  brushes 
asking  for  attention,  and  the  swift  for¬ 
getfulness  of  our  time  all  combine  to  make 
uncertain  the  judgment  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  to  make  difficult,'  even,  the 
catching  of  the  roving  public  eye. 

The  circumstances  of  Miss  Dodson’s 
life  were  such  as  to  render  impossible  her 
full  participation,  even  had  she  cared  for 
it,  in  the  contest  for  general  immediate  recog¬ 
nition.  Her  very  absence  from  this  competition, 
however,  served  wrell  in  the  development  in  her 
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art  of  a  certain  calm  poise  which  is  not  the  least  of 
its  charm.  Carrying  through  life,  as  she  did,  the 
severe  handicap  of  delicate  health,  which  caused 

frequent  interruptions 
in  her  work,  it  is  likely 
that,  although  the  full 
measure  of  her  accom¬ 
plishment  was  never 
reached,  the  character 
of  her  accomplishment 
was  but  little  different 
from  what  it  could  in 
any  circumstances 
have  become.  Her 
limitations  were  the 
limitations  of  her  tem- 
perament.  In  her 
painting  there  can  be 
heard  no  strident  call 
for  recognition,  but  al¬ 
ways  the  soft  voice  of 
beauty  makes  lasting 
appeal. 

M  iss  Dodson  was 
the  daughter  of  Rich- 
by  sarah  ball  dodson  ard  Whatcoat  Dod- 
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son,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  city,  under  Chris¬ 
tian  Schussele,  for  many  years  an  instructor 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy’s  schools,  she  first 
began,  in  1872,  the  serious  study  of  painting, 
an  art  for  which  she  had  shown  a  strong  predi¬ 
lection  from  her  very  early  childhood.  Her  train¬ 
ing  was  continued  in  Paris,  where  for  three  years 
she  worked  under  Evariste  Vital  Luminais,  and 
afterward  under  Jules  Lefebvre,  enjoying,  also,  the 
privilege,  at  a  later  period  in  her  career,  of  criti¬ 
cisms  from  Boutet  de  Monvel. 

Her  first  publicly  exhibited  work  was  U  Amour 
Menetrier,  shown  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1877.  Until 
her  death  in  1906  Miss  Dodson’s  work  made  con¬ 
stant  progress,  although  she  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  artistic  influences 
by  wh;ch  she  was  surrounded.  Yet  from  these 
influences  she  was  capable  of  permanently  acquir¬ 


ing  the  best,  and  of  finally 
discarding  all  that  was  not 
of  real  service  to  her  in  her 
own  development.  The  tech¬ 
nical  training  of  Paris  was 
mastered,  but  the  academic 
emptiness  of  Paris  of  the 
late  seventies  was  well  escap¬ 
ed.  In  her  earliest  works  is 
shown  that  extraordinary 
attitude  for  overcoming  the 
technical  difficulties  of  com¬ 
position,  which  up  to  the 
time  of  a  very  serious  ill¬ 
ness  in  1893  gave  promise  of 
a  career  of  full  accomplish¬ 
ment.  From  that  date  all 
of  her  work  was  produced 
under  physical  difficulties. 
As  is  often  the  case,  these 
very  difficulties  made  for 
refinement  of  spirit  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  fuller  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sensitive  imagina¬ 
tion.  Through  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  step  of  her  artistic 
growth  one  feels  increasing 
poetic  insight,  and  always 
there  is  a  sympathetic  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  more  subtle 
truths  of  nature. 

In  the  later  years  of  her 
life  Miss  Dodson  resided  in 
Brighton,  England,  in  which 
town,  in  the  Corporation  Art 
Gallery,  there  was  shown, 
and  afterward  in  London,  in  1910,  a  considerable 
collection  of  her  work. 

In  America  she  has,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  been  only  an  occasional  exhibitor,  although 
her  decorative  painting,  Pax  Patrice,  was  an 
especial  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
State  House,  Philadelphia,  Fourth  of  July,  ipp6, 
her  most  important  historical  work,  was  painted  in 
1883,  and  attracted  much  favorable  attention  in 
Philadelphia  when  first  shown  there. 

This  canvas,  like  the  decorative  frieze,  La 
Dance,  first  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  Univer- 
selle,  Paris,  in  1878,  will  well  serve  as  an  exempli¬ 
fication  of  Miss  Dodson’s  early  style,  in  which, 
although  somewhat  less  formed  than  her  later 
manner,  there  may  be  especially  noted  the  suavity 
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of  composition  to  which  reference  has  earlier  been 
made.  The  second  period  of  Miss  Dodson’s  de¬ 
velopment  is  well  represented  by  Deborah,  an  im¬ 
portant  canvas  recently  acquired  by  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington. 

The  merest  reference  only  is  here  possible  to  the 
landscape  work  of  the  painter,  although  of  it  she 
left  much.  In  this  direction,  as  in  others,  there  is 
marked  delicacy  of  feeling. 


BY  SARAH  BALL  DODSON 

The  most  important  of  her  decorative  works  is 
77/e  Invocation  of  Moses,  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  Brighton. 

Judged  by  the  original  sketch  for  this  and  by 
another  work,  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  there  was 
in  this  direction,  too,  talent  and  ability,  which 
only  failed  in  development  from  the  handicap  of 
inadequate  physique. 
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THE  STONES  ARE  ALL  LARGE  SAMUEL  PARSONS 

FROM  NEARLY  THREE  TONS  DOWN  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


A  PARK  WALL  OF  MASSIVE  GRANITE 
ROCKS  WITH  ROCK  PLANTS 
BY  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER 

The  most  picturesque  probably  of  all 
the  stone  walls  that  enclose  the  places  along  the 
ridges  to  the  northward  of  Long  Island  Sound  is 
that  which  has  just  now  been  finished  for  a  “coun¬ 
try  place”  which  has  for  some  years  been  in  the 
making,  some  two  miles  back  of  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  and  for  the  latter  of  these  years  has 
been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons  as 
landscape  architect.  A  wall  of  cut  stone  is  the 
most  dignified  form  of  fencing  hitherto  employed, 
but  Mr.  Parsons  had  the  notion  that  a  better  effect 
could  be  produced  by  rough,  unhewn  granite  in 
the  largest  blocks  that  could  be  transported  and 
handled.  The  granite  was  quarried  fifty  miles  or 
more  to  the  eastward,  though  still  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sound,  so  that  the  problem  of  transportation 
was  simplified  and  facilitated  to  the  utmost.  The 
blocks,  just  as  they  came  from  the  quarry,  were 
worked  into  the  wall,  and  the  interstices,  filled 


with  loam  and  mold  in  place  of  mortar,  are 
planted  profusely  with  such  flowering  herbs  and 
creepers  as  will  do  best  and  look  prettiest  in  that 
environment.  The  result  is  that  whoever  has  seen 
it  is  inclined  to  call  it  the  most  attractive  park 
wall  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  primitive 
than  this  enclosure.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  specimen  of 
that  “Cyclopean  masonry  ’  which  is  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  all  the  architectures.  Note  that  there 
is  no  chiseling  and  no  mortar  joints.  The  only 
tool  mark  the  granite  shows  is,  here  and  there,  the 
segment  of  the  hole  that  was  drilled  to  blast  it  out. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  beautiful  material,  a  gran¬ 
ite  of  a  warm,  attractive,  reddish  gray,  tinged  with 
purple  and  yellow  and  brown.  The  stones  are  all 
large,  from  nearly  three  tons  down,  and  from  ten 
feet  long  to  three,  and  are  fitted  as  closely  as  they 
can  be  without  the  use  of  any  other  tool  than  a 
hammer  to  knock  off  a  ragged  edge.  No  small 
stones  are  employed  to  fill  up  chinks.  When  you 
see  the  work,  you  comprehend  that  the  indispens¬ 
able  requisite  to  doing  it  so  effectively  with  the 
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material  available  was  an 
ingenious  mason  who  was 
willing  to  take  trouble. 

The  wall  is  about  thirteen 
hundred  feet  long,  four  and 
a  half  feet  high,  three  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  two 
at  the  top. 

The  body  of  it  is  solidi¬ 
fied  at  the  center  by  a 
core  of  Portland  cement, 
but  this  nowhere  appears 
on  the  outside,  except  occa¬ 
sionally  where  a  lip  of  ce¬ 
ment  projects  from  a  crevice 
to  retain  the  soil.  It  is,  as 
you  see,  a  perfect  fence, 

“  horse-high,  bull-strong  and 
pig- tight,”  as  well  as  a 
unique  wall. 

There  is  but  one  opening, 
the  gate,  and  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  posts  and  wings 
is  of  the  same  primitive  _ 
character  as  that  of  the  field 
of  the  wall.  The  lanterns, 
or  rather  the  cages,  on  the 
posts  are  of  as  idiomatic 
and  native  workmanship  in 
their  way  as  the  stone  work 
in  its  way.  They  are  made 
of  hammered  iron,  without 
any  glass  at  all,  and  the 
actual  lantern  is  hung  inside 
of  the  cage. 

The  planting  of  the  in¬ 
terstices  of  the  stone  work  has  almost  as  much 
to  do  with  the  effect  as  the  masonry  of  the  wall 
itself.  The  soil  filling  of  the  joints  is  a  rich  clay 
loam,  mixed  with  well-decomposed  leaf  mold. 
Some  forty  loads  of  it  were  used  in  the  joints, 
and  some  eight  thousand  rock  plants,  including 
half  a  dozen  varieties  of  sedum,  or  stonecrop. 
Where  the  sun  is  hottest  and  the  soil  thinnest 
are  planted  quantities  of  the  hardy  cactus  or 
prickly  pear,  and  many  of  the  rock  plant  called 
“Hen  and  Chickens,”  or  sempervivutn,  also  a  lot 
of  stonecrop  ( sedum  acre).  At  the  base  of  the  wall 
are  set  ferns,  irises,  tall  sedums,  saxifrages,  milk¬ 
weed  and  other  herbaceous  plants  flowering  at 
different  seasons.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  masses  of  rhododendrons,  growing  against  hill¬ 
sides  with  a  background  of  tall  pines,  a  plantation 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  gateway. 


The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  planting, 
however,  especially  in  autumn,  will  be  the  vines. 
These  are  planted  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  with 
the  intention  of  having  them  break  and  hang  over 
the  outside  in  cascades  of  leafage  and  bloom. 
The  climbers  used  are  chiefly  the  Japanese 
“memorial”  roses  (rosa  wichuriana) ,  with  their 
thick  foliage  and  abundant  summer  bloom;  the 
trumpet  creeper  with  its  great  blossoms  blowing 
at  midsummer;  clematis  paniculata,  with  its  clouds 
of  white  llowers  in  August ;  the  glossy  green  foliage 
and  rich  autumn  tints  of  the  “Boston  ivy”;  and, 
perhaps,  best  of  all,  the  old-fashioned  Virginia 
creeper,  changing  from  summer  green  to  autumnal 
blood-red. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  this  unique  and 
monumental  park  wall  cost  considerably  less  than 
the  common  and  commonplace  wall  of  cut  stone. 
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A  SALEM  MANSION  BY  COLIN  CAMPBELL  COOPER 

(THE  BEAL  PRIZE,  I9II) 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  WATER-COLOR  CLUB 

The  exhibition  this  year  contained 
very  little  work  by  leading  painters,  the  best 
known  of  the  exhibitors  being  Birge  Harrison, 
George  Wharton  Edwards,  Childe  Hassam,  Colin 
Campbell  Cooper,  Alice  Schille,  Ross  Turner, 
Corwin  Knapp  Linson  and  Walter  L.  Palmer. 

Many  of  the  pictures  by  painters  of  less  popular 
repute,  however,  were  quite  as  good,  and  in  some 
instances  were  better  than  the  others,  Miss  Olive 
Rush’s  Girl  in  the  Hall  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  in  its  simple  sincerity  and  freedom  of  ren¬ 
dering.  Birge  Harrison  showed  Madison  Avenue 
at  Twilight  and  George  Wharton  Edwards  a 
Landscape  and  The  Harbor  Entrance.  Childe 
Hassam’s  exhibit  did  not  give  the  impression  of 
being  up  to  his  usual  ability,  even  as  an  impres¬ 
sionist,  the  little  group  of  landscapes  and  marines 
seeming  to  be  quite  overpowered  and  obliterated 
by  “technique.”  It  seems  disproportionate  that 


one  small  and  delicate  landscape  should  be  made 
to  shoulder  the  whole  volume  of  impressionistic 
rendering,  and  it  is  to  be  felt  that  some  sacrifice 
of  a  purely  academic  ideal  might  have  been  made 
in  behalf  of  greater  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

Colin  Campbell  Cooper’s  charming  painting  of 
A  Salem  Mansion  leaves  little  question  as  to  the 
judgment  displayed  in  its  award  of  the  Beal  prize. 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  usually  stood  out  as  a  strong 
interpreter  of  such  qualities  of  the  picturesque  as 
are  to  be  found  in  city  vistas,  has  in  this  instance 
captured  to  the  very  most  subtle  and  intangible 
element  all  the  charm  of  an  old  Colonial  mansion. 
The  sweet  dignity  of  the  old  brick  house,  with  its 
prim  white  woodwork,  enshrined  in  a  green  bower 
of  trees  as  old  as  itself,  forms  a  subject  as  difficult 
to  translate  in  terms  of  line  and  color  as  it  were 
possible  to  submit,  yet  Mr.  Cooper  has  felt  and 
expressed  even  the  most  elusive  of  these  qualities 
of  dignity,  reserve  age  and  history  which  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  such  relics  of  Colonial  life  as  he  has  por¬ 
trayed.  Mr.  Cooper  also  showed  several  smaller 
pictures. 
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A  GIRL  IN  THE  HALL  BY  OLIVE  RUSH 


Miss  Alice  Schille,  sufficiently  an  impressionist  to 
be  clever  and  not  sufficiently  pledged  to  impres¬ 
sionism  to  run  into  the  amazing  technical  vagaries 
of  that  cult,  was  represented  by  two  water  colors 
from  her  recent  visit  to  France.  One,  The  Visit, 
is  a  character  sketch  of  two  old  women — gossips  in 
some  French  village — while  the.  second,  The  Wil¬ 
lows,  Early  Morning,  shows  Miss  Schille ’s  peculiar 
intensity  of  atmospheric  coloring. 

Ross  Turner’s  Sea  Venture  is  a  painting  in  which 
careful  detail  and  a  distinct  feeling  of  breadth  have 
been  happily  combined.  A  stately  galleon  is 
standing  out  to  sea  in  the  early  morning,  with  sails 
set  and  with  all  the  romance  of  uncharted  seas  and 
strange  ports  lying  ahead  of  it,  beyond  the  horizon, 
which  is  still  hidden  by  the  morning  bank. 

Walter  C.  Palmer  showed  two  of  his  eminently 
characteristic  snowy  landscapes,  no  less  excellent 
than  his  usual  work,  which,  besides  placing  him  in 
a  unique  place  as  a  painter  of  this  particular  phase 
of  landscape,  might  go  to  illustrate  that  the  only 
real  “impression”  worth  obtaining  in  a  picture  is 
one  of  accuracy  in  suggestion  rather  than  one 
based  purely  upon  secessional  fantasies  of  tech¬ 
nique. 


York  Water-Color  Club 

The  China  Cabinet,  by  Charles  A.  Webb,  is  a 
careful  study,  which  even  if  a  trifle  artificial  in  its 
arrangement,  is  an  admirable  bit  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship  and  a  delicate  piece  of  coloring. 

There  were  three  rather  amazing  water  colors 
by  David  B.  Milne,  which  for  bizarre  technique 
should  cause  even  the  impressionists  to  pause. 
Only  primary  colors  in  their  most  vivid  intensities 
seem  to  have  been  used,  with  no  artifice  of  chiar¬ 
oscuro  other  than  sharp  black  shadows  by  way  of 
delineation.  That  they  may  be  said  to  be 
“clever”  is  much  more  certain  than  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  “art.” 

There  were  two  very  strongly  done  studies  by 
Miss  Paula  B.  Himmelsbach,  one  of  Moonlight  on 
the  Erectheum  and  the  other  of  The  Porch  of  the 
Maidens.  These  suggested,  in  their  accurate 
architectural  perspective  and  their  clean  color 
values,  the  work  of  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  though 
they  were  pleasantly  lacking  in  that  curious  “im¬ 
personal”  tone  which  seems  to  put  Mr.  Smith’s 
work  rather  in  the  category  of  illustration. 

One  of  the  few  portraits  in  the  exhibition,  Jane, 
by  Miss  Theodora  Lins,  showed  a  very  delicate 
feeling  of  color  and  a  nice  perception  of  the  value 
of  good  drawing  in  this  sort  of  work. 

A  Passing  Glance,  by  Thomas  P.  Anshutz, 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  THRUSH  BY  EDWARD  DUFNER 
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would  give  the  impression  of  being  an  oil  painting, 
but  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  extraordinarily  well- 
executed  pastel,  full  of  depth  and  color,  with  more 
solidity  about  it  than  one  can  recall  in  any  recent 
work  in  this  medium. 

Edward  Dufner’s  Song  of  the  Thrush  showed  a 
very  happy  combination  of  landscape  and  figures 
which  rises  far  above  the  criticism  of  being  “far¬ 
fetched,”  which  attaches  to  many  compositions  of 
this  sort.  The  landscape  is  so  delicately  and  care¬ 
fully  rendered  and  the  figures  so  naturally  posed 
and  simply  drawn  that  the  sincerity  of  the  whole 
makes  itself  felt  at  once. 

A  great  many  more  landscapes  than  figures  or 
portraits  were  shown,  and  very  few  paintings  of  an 
essentially  decorative  nature  figured  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  Crystal  Ball,  by  Miss  Clara  Weaver 
Parrish,  was  by  far  the  most  decorative  of  any, 
being  as  artificial  in  arrangement  as  it  is  purely 
ornamental  in  composition  and  rich  in  color. 
More  work  of  this  sort  would  have  added  a  note  of 
interest  to  the  exhibition  as  a  whole. 

Miss  Tony  Nell,  who  won  the  Beal  prize  last 
year  with  her  Study  in  Black,  did  not  exhibit  this 
year. 

The  showing  of  miniatures,  though  small  in 


number,  was  of  marked  excellence,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  more  exponents  of  the  art  did  not 
exhibit  this  year.  Of  the  seventeen  which  were 
shown  it  would  be  hard  to  emphasize  the  particu¬ 
larly  pleasing  qualities  of  any  one  more  than  any 
other  of  them.  The  Blue  Shawl,  by  Miss  Helen 
W.  Durkee,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  of 
color  among  the  miniatures,  and  Miss  Elsie  South- 
wick’s  Study  of  the  Nude  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
conscientious  piece  of  work  in  the  entire  exhibi¬ 
tion,  combining,  however,  a  delicate  charm  with 
its  accuracy  of  rendering.  Miss  Southwick  also 
exhibited  a  delicate  pastel  portrait  and  some  other 
work. 

The  proportion  of  outside  exhibitors  to  club 
members  was  quite  large,  which  may  be  taken  to 
indicate,  if  anything,  rather  a  lively  interest  in 
water-color  painting  in  general.  If  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  were  many  paintings  of  an  aston¬ 
ishing  nature  in  the  exhibition  this  year,  it  must 
certainly  be  conceded  that  the  general  average  of 
merit  was  well  above  the  normal — above  it  to  such 
an  extent,  perhaps,  that  the  more  prominent  of  the 
paintings  did  not  stand  out  as  strongly  as  they 
might  have  done  in  a  collection  of  generally 
mediocre  work. 
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From  “ Les  Grands  Palais  de  France ” 

DECORATION  OVER  A  DOOR  FROM  THE  LOUIS  XIV  ROOM  (PALAIS  DE  VERSAILLES,  1679-I7OI) 


Holiday  book  reviews 

“Les  Grands  Palais  de  France,” 
Versailles  (two portfolios), $37.50,  by  M. 
Pierre  deNolhac.  Fontainebleau  (one 
portfolio),  $25.00.  Ritter  &  Flebbe,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  architects  of  our  more  important  hotels — 
those  buildings  of  the  order  of  the  Plaza,  the 
Knickerbocker,  the  Astor,  the  St.  Regis  and  the 
Bellevue-Stratford — seem  inclined  of  late  to  lean 
heavily  upon  historic  precedent  in  detail.  This 
detail,  furthermore,  seems  to  consist  principally 
of  work  of  a  character  that  is  popularly  known  as 
“Modern  French.”  That  the  architects  are  con¬ 
tent  to  adapt  well-studied  details  of  proven  ac¬ 
ceptability,  rather  than  inclined  to  inflict  upon  us 
originalia  of  problematical  and  questionable 
merit,  is  indeed  fortunate.  And  that  they  have 
elected,  especially  for  the  details  of  hotels  and 
theatres,  to  exploit  the  style  of  the  French  Regen¬ 
cies,  is  doubly  fortunate.  That  a  hotel  should 
present  an  appearance  both  inside  and  out  little 
less  festive  and  cheerful  than  a  theatre  is  an  idea 
of  naissance  and  growth  of  no  more  than  the  last 
two  decades.  The  architectural  embellishments 


of  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  this  country,  its  de¬ 
pressing  efforts  to  suggest  opulent  magnificence, 
resulted  in  mournful  parodies  of  decoration  which 
tended  to  make  it  rather  a  port  in  a  storm  than  a 
place  to  be  sought  for  amusement. 

But  whence  came  the  graceful  pilasters,  the 
gilded  garlands,  the  crystal  chandeliers  and  glit¬ 
tering  mirrors  of  the  great  modern  hotel?  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  form  no  part  of  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  “national  style,”  and  one  must  look  to  the 
gorgeously  elaborate  apartments  of  the  Palais  de 
Versailles  and  to  those  of  Fontainebleau  to  trace 
the  happy  inspirations  which  have  recently  en¬ 
lightened  our  architects.  And  now  there  have 
come  to  hand  the  first  volumes  of  a  remarkably 
well  presented  and  carefully  studied  series  of  vol¬ 
umes  dealing  most  minutely  with  those  sources  of 
inspiration. 

M.  de  Nolhac  prefaces  the  letter  press  of  his  two 
great  volumes  of  splendid  plates  with  certain  gen¬ 
eral  remarks,  made  with  the  purpose  of  stating 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  significance  of  the 
architecture  and  decorations  at  Versailles,  and 
what  he  has  endeavored  to  present  to  the  architect 
and  student  in  his  “Grand  Palais  de  Versailles.” 
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From.  “Les  Grands  Palais  de  France” 

CORNER  OF  THE  COUNCIL  CABINET 
LOUIS  XIV  ROOM 

With  no  undue  eclat  he  says  that  as  “  an  expression 
of  French  taste,  in  a  period  the  most  sumptuous  of 
the  nation’s  history,  this  splendid  edifice,  modified 
and  embellished  in  the  period  following  its  con¬ 
struction,  constitutes  an  unique  example  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  three  mod¬ 
ern  styles  of  Louis  XIV,  XV  and  XVI,  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  inspired  by  their  crea¬ 
tions.”  In  deploring  the  fact  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  thousands  of  plates  to  cover  the  details  at 
Versailles,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  decide  whether  to  illustrate  unknown 
bits  or  to  reproduce  well-known  portions  of  the 
building,  M.  de  Nolhac  is  emphatic  in  saying  that 
he  has  carefully  selected  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  most  significant  documents  of  the  work  of  the 
period. 


1  In' his  preparation  of  the 
portfolios  the  author  has 
added  the  research  of  the 
antiquary  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  architect  in  consult¬ 
ing  the  national  archives  for 
those  “Memoirs  du  Service 
des  Batiments  du  Roi,”  to 
throw  whatever  light  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  dates  and  at¬ 
tributions  of  the  hundreds 
of  details  which  he  illus¬ 
trates.  Such  antiquarian  re¬ 
search,  however,  was  only 
for  purposes  of  chronology, 
inasmuch  as  the  publisher 
disclaims  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  present  work 
to  constitute  a  history.  The 
publishers,  indeed,  announce 
the  simultaneous  production 
of  a  volume,  to  be  called 
“L’Histoire  du  Chateau  de 
Versailles.” 

A  third  portfolio  from  the 
press  of  the  same  publishers 
deals  as  exhaustively  with 
the  interior  decorations  and 
furniture  of  Fontainebleau, 
in  which  the  greater  number 
of  examples  form  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire  style. 
The  portfolio  as  a  document 
of  the  detailed  study  of  this 
type  of  decoration  possesses 
the  significance  which  works 
of  this  sort  hold  through  the 
constantly  apt  nature  of  their  subject.  By  way 
of  postscript  to  those  intimations  of  a  change 
of  style  in  our  hotel  architecture  it  should  be 
submitted  that  even  an  innovation  of  problem¬ 
atical  merit  is  preferable  to  an  ill-studied  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  recognized  style  of  period  decoration. 
The  value  of  an  adaptation  rests  solely  upon  its 
consistency  and  upon  such  qualities  of  conscien¬ 
tiousness  as  have  entered  into  its  study.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  to  be  directly  implied  that  any  de¬ 
tailed  presentation  of  a  specific  style  must  possess 
a  perennial  value  for  any  designer  who  wishes  to 
practice  in  it,  and  that  such  a  presentation  must 
further  possess  additional  value  beyond  the  ac¬ 
tual  confines  of  its  subject,  in  the  possibilities 
which  it  contains  for  any  architectural  project 
along  these  lines. 


(PALAIS  DE  VERSAILLES 

1679-1701) 
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“The  Painters  of  Japan,”  by  Arthur  Morri¬ 
son.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  New  York.)  Two 
volumes.  $30.00  net. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  approached  in  a 
sincere  and  earnest  way  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
complexity,  old  as  the  history  of  art  itself.  That 
Mr.  Morrison  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  his  undertaking  is  obvious  in  the  wish 
which  he  expresses  in  his  preface  that  he  had 
twenty  instead  of  two  volumes  in  which  to  discuss 
the  development  of  Japanese  painting. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  he  has  made 
the  most  of  the  two  impressive  volumes  which 
contain  his  history  of  Japanese  painting,  and  has 
exercised  the  greatest  discrimination  possible  in 
the  selection  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  exquis¬ 
itely  printed  in  full  colors  or  soft  heliotype  plates, 
of  a  size  which  preserves  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
originals  from  which  they  were  taken.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  adequate  appreciation  of  the  finer  points 
involved  in  this  subject,  as  in  any  Oriental  art,  the 
author  says  that  “we  lose  much  in  the  shades  of 
poetic  allusion,  well  understood  by  any  educated 
Japanese — a  set  of  ideograms,  so  to  say,  of  the 
subtlest  meaning.”  Where  Japanese  legend  has 
been  woven  into  the  paintings  illustrated,  how¬ 
ever,  the  author  has  put  himself  in  the  place  of  an 
interpreter,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  any  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  his  readers  or  students. 

The  fact  that  these  two  volumes  are  the  serious 
work  of  a  scholar  rather  than  the  ramblings  of  a 
dilettante  is  to  be  inferred,  even  before  engaging 
with  the  text,  in  the  author’s  brief  prefatory  “  cre¬ 
dentials,”  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  works,  both 
native  and  European,  which  he  has  studied,  and 
of  the  eminent  Japanese  critics  and  connoisseurs 
with  whom  he  associated  himself  while  he  was  col¬ 
lecting  and  preparing  his  material. 

Before  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  art  of  painting  in  Japan  is  entered  upon,  there 
is  a  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  painting 
which  obtained,  chief  among  them  the  kakemono. 
Upon  this  long  strip  of  cloth  the  paintings  were 
usually  mounted,  vertically,  and  the  kakemonos, 
which  many  lovers  of  art  possessed  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  were  generally  kept  rolled  up,  and,  with  true 
Oriental  reserve,  exposed  one  at  a  time,  and  rarely 
for  more  than  a  single  day.  The  Japanese  host, 
indeed,  upon  learning  the  name  of  the  favorite 
painter  of  his  prospective  guest,  is  accustomed  to 
select  a  kakemono  containing  an  example  of  that 
painter’s  work,  and  to  hang  it  with  no  other  pic¬ 
tures,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  guest.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  very  intelligent  manner  in  which  to 


From  “  The  Painters  of  Japan" 

MONJIU  RISING  FROM  BY  KANO  TANYU 

THE  CLOUDS  1602-1674 


exhibit  pictures  it  certainly  constitutes  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  politess  which  would  have  given  pause  to 
Chesterfield  himself. 

From  the  “early  periods”  through  the  many 
schools,  with  their  branches  and  offshoots,  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  painting  is  carefully  traced 
and  wonderfully  illustrated.  The  first  volume, 
in  addition  to  the  introductory  chapters,  runs 
through  the  Kano  School,  which  begins  the  second 
volume  with  the  School  of  Korin.  Four  of  the 
great  leading  schools  and  several  minor  schools, 
with  a  careful  index  of  the  whole  work  (which  we 
would  expect  of  as  scholarly  a  production  as  this), 
constitutes  the  second  volume,  and  completes  a 
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From  the  Life  and  Works  of  Winslow  Homer 
THE  GULF  STREAM 


Courtesy  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
BY  WINSLOW  HOMER 


work  which  should  possess  lasting  value  as  a  his¬ 
tory,  a  treatise  and  a  critical  review  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  Japan. 

“The  Lure  of  the  Garden,”  by  Hildegarde 
Hawthorne.  (The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.)  $4.50  net. 
Of  garden  books  there  have  been  many — tech¬ 
nical,  sentimental,  whimsical,  historical  and  poeti¬ 
cal,  and  to  the  garden  lover’s  library  Hildegarde 
Hawthorne,  the  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  has  contributed  “The Lure  of  the  Garden.” 

Miss  Hawthorne  wishes  to  say,  with  gentle  in¬ 
sistency,  that  “the  garden  is  for  actual  happiness 
.  .  .  which  means  enjoyment.”  And  through 

them  all  the  “personal  equation”  has  been  deli¬ 
cately  woven,  always  with  the  message  that  the 
garden  should  mean  something  to  us.  Perhaps  its 
meaning  may  be  different  to  different  people,  but 
for  each  of  us  there  is  some  type  of  garden  which  is 
more  than  a  mere  array  of  clipped  hedges  or  a  dis¬ 
position  of  flower  beds  and  walks. 

The  first  chapter  is  called  “Our  Grandmothers’ 
Gardens,”  and  brings  out  with  rather  significant 
force  the  difference  in  charm  between  the  old  gar¬ 
dens  which  were  laid  out  with  loving  care  and  per¬ 
sonal  direction  and  (though  they  are  not  men¬ 
tioned)  the  elaborate  but  impersonal  modern  ex¬ 
amples  by  professional  gardeners.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  many  charming  pictures,  which 
take  one  to  Washington’s  garden  at  Mount  Ver¬ 


non,  the  quaint  and  luxuriantly  overgrown  gar¬ 
dens  of  Charleston  and  to  others,  which  Maxfield 
Parrish,  Jules  Guerin  and  Anna  W.  Betts  seem 
particularly  happy  in  portraying. 

Truly  a  lover  of  gardens  herself,  the  authoress 
has  pictured  how  a  great  deal  of  real  pleasure  may 
be  derived  from  a  small  place,  and  how  the  secret 
of  thoroughly  understanding  and  using  a  garden 
is  one  well  worth  knowing. 

“The  Life  and  Works  of  Winslow  Homer.” 
By  William  Howre  Downes.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston.)  $6.00  net. 

The  recent  death  of  Winslow  Homer  has 
brought  out  a  book  which,  as  its  title  implies,  is  by 
way  of  being  a  critical  biography.  General  public 
opinion  and  trained  professional  criticism  have, 
perhaps,  been  less  divided  over  the  work  of  any 
other  figure  in  modern  American  painting  than 
over  the  art  of  Winslow  Homer.  Far  more  careful 
in  his  detail  than  Waugh  and  far  less  careful  than 
Richards,  his  exact  place  has  never  been  accu¬ 
rately  determined.  The  sense  for  genre ,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  toilers  of  the  sea  in  glistening  oilskin 
and  grim  sou’wester,  has  tended  to  intensify  the 
dissimilarity  of  his  work  to  that  of  Richards. 

Of  his  actual  work,  a  careful  chronological  dis¬ 
cussion  is  presented,  which  cannot  fail  to  crystal¬ 
lize  the  ideas  of  any  one  in  doubt  as  to  the 
significance  of  his  contributions  to  American  art. 
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The  psychology  of  the 

POSTER 

BY  EARNEST  ELMO  CALKINS 

Interest  in  the  poster  as  a  form  of 
art,  apart  from  interest  in  it  as  a  means  of  adver¬ 
tising,  has  persisted  with  an  occasional  revival  for 
some  twenty  years. 

Definite  attention  was  attracted  to  it  in  this 
country  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  then  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  magazines  of  announcing  each 
month’s  issue  with  an  appropriate  and  in  many 
cases  effective  poster.  This  gave  an  opportunity 
to  artists  with  an  instinct  for  this  form  of  designing 
to  produce  some  rather  good  things. 

The  growing  pressure  upon  the  limited  space  at 
the  disposal  of  newsstands  for  displaying  these 
posters,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  demands  of  poster 
collectors  wrho  bought  the  posters  from  newsdeal¬ 
ers  as  fast  as  they  were  issued,  led  publishers  to 
stop  this  method  of  advertising. 

Meanwhile  collectors  and  others,  attracted  by 
these  magazine  posters,  began  to  take  note  of  this 
sort  of  work  as  practiced  abroad. 

The  poster  as  a  means  of  advertis¬ 
ing  has  existed  for  a  longer  time 
upon  the  Continent  than  with  us, 
and  is  still  used,  in  the  sense  in 
wrhich  it  is  understood  in  this  article, 
more  largely  there  than  here. 

Many  collectors  have  kept  up 
with  the  progress  of  poster  art  until 
now  most  of  them  can  recognize  at 
sight  the  style  of  nearly  every  wrell- 
known  designer  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  are  familiar  with  all 
the  better-known  specimens  of  his 
work. 

Charles  Matlack  Price  has  sought 
in  “Posters”  (G.  W.  Bricka,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York,  limited  edition 
250  copies)  to  produce  a  work  that 
is  not  so  much  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  posters  as  it  is  an  attempt 
to  criticize  the  poster  as  a  work  of 
advertising  art,  and  especially  to 
lay  down  the  principles  upon  which 
successful  posters  have  been  and 
may  be  constructed.  In  doing  so 
he  has  produced  a  very  attractive 
book  and  one  which  incidentally 
proves  a  very  good  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  on  account  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  reproductions,  not  only  in 


black-and-white,  but  also  in  a  great  many  cases 
in  the  original  colors,  of  posters  by  various  conti¬ 
nental  and  American  artists  well  known  and 
otherwise. 

The  first  chapter  outlines  the  principles  upon 
which  poster  designing  is  done,  and  then  takes 
up  in  succession  such  topics  as  French,  German, 
English,  Italian  and  American  posters,  the  work 
of  Edward  Penfield  in  a  chapter  by  itself,  theat¬ 
rical  posters  and  magazine  covers  designed  to  do 
the  work  of  posters,  and  in  so  doing  gives  a  very 
interesting  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  progress  of 
this  kind  of  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quarrel  with  the  principles 
that  Mr.  Price  lays  down,  which  are  undoubtedly 
well  founded  and  would  stand  critical  analysis,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  probably  a  great 
many  of  the  artists  who  successfully  complied  with 
Mr.  Price’s  principles  did  so  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  themselves.  Poster  art,  like 
almost  any  kind  of  art,  is  due  to  instinct,  an  artis¬ 
tic  sense  of  rightness,  which  the  artist  himself  will 
find  it  hard  to  define. 
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AN  EARLY  AMERICAN  POSTER 

It  is  also  true  that  an  artist,  after  reading 
this  book,  would  not  be  any  more  capable  of 
producing  a  really  good  poster  than  he  was  before. 
Given  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  a  knowledge  of 
color,  the  artist  must  have  in  himself  a  certain  cast 
of  mind  which  enables  him  to  produce  a  good 
poster,  and  most  posters  are  inspirations  rather 
than  painfully  built-up  results  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  this  might  be  said  of  any  work  of  art. 
No  study  of  the  principles  of  portrait  painting  can 
make  a  Sargent.  No  study  of  the  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare  will  produce  a  Shakespeare. 

No  one  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  the  work  of  Edward 
Penfield,  even  though  it  might  seem  a  little  dispro¬ 
portionate.  Mr.  Pen- 

field’s  work  has  been  i - - — - — - — 

consistently  good  over 
a  large  number  of  years, 
and  he  has  been  one  of 
the  few  men  who  has 
been  willing  to  take 
commercial  work  seri¬ 
ously  and  to  give  it  his 
best  efforts.  Still,  in 
spite  of  the  good  work 
that  Mr.  Penfield  is 
doing  to  day  many 
people  will  look  back 
wdth  regret  upon  the 
spontaneous  charm  of 
the  series  of  posters  he 
made  for  the  Harper 
publications  some 
twenty  years  ago,  while 
realizing  that  probably 


no  commercial  user  of 
poster  art  would  buy 
these  posters  today,  nor 
probably  would  Harper 
&  Brothers  have  been 
sufficiently  enlightened 
to  do  so  if  Mr.  Penfield 
had  not  happened  to  be 
at  that  time  art  man¬ 
ager  as  well  as  poster 
artist. 

J.  C.  Leyendecker  is 
given  a  large  place  in 
this  book,  which  is  just, 
as  he  is  a  prolific  artist, 
and  as  his  work  has  a 
far  wider  popularity 
than  Mr.  Penfield’s, 
though  not  intrinsically,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Price,  so  thoroughly  poster- 
ized  as  Mr.  Penfield’s. 

If  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  certain  omis¬ 
sions  in  the  book,  it  may  as  readily  be  conceded 
that  a  subject  of  the  diversity  and  wide  scope  of 
“Posters”  must  perforce  be  of  a  selective  nature, 
with  more  stress  upon  important  examples. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  book  is  in¬ 
trinsically  interesting,  both  for  its  text  and  illus¬ 
trations,  that  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
printer’s  art,  that  its  writer  is  sincere  and  an 
enthusiast  for  his  subject,  and  that  it  is  perhaps 
the  first  and  only  book  devoted  to  just  this  phase 
of  the  subject. 


BY  EDWARD  PENFIELD 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 

The  walk  uptown 
among  the  picture  gal¬ 
leries  is  increasing  in 
interest  with  the  progress 
of  the  calendar  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  real  season, 
and  important  exhibitions 
are  following  each  other  in 
such  rapid  succession  that 
the  most  ardent  enthusiast 
in  these  events  could  not 
complain  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  dullness. 

The  galleries  of  C.  W. 

Kraushaar  are  hung  this 
month  with  a  notable  col¬ 
lection  of  etchings  by  the 
late  Sir  Seymour  Haden, 
whose  plates  unquestionably 
hold  a  perennial  and  ever- 
increasing  charm  for  collec¬ 
tors  and  connoisseurs  of 
eaux-fortes. 

The  Folsom  Galleries  were 
occupied  from  the  28th  of 
October  to  the  8th  of  No¬ 
vember  with  a  remarkable 
collection  of  recent  paint¬ 
ings  by  Maurice  Fromkes, 
that  Russian -American 

genius  who  attained  the  honor,  early  in  his  career, 
of  painting  a  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val,  to  be  hung  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  His  work 
shows  greater  mastery  and  surety  than  that  ex¬ 
hibited  here  six  years  ago,  and  in  the  twenty-two 
oil  paintings  hung  an  extraordinary  evenness  of 
merit  prevailed.  His  Holbein  Drawing,  the  grace¬ 
ful  figure  of  a  woman  bending  over  a  small  pic¬ 
ture  on  a  table,  suggested,  in  its  direct  sim¬ 
plicity  of  composition  and  its  delicate  grace  of 
pose,  such  canvases  by  J.  W.  Alexander  as  The 
Quiet  Hour,  Pandora  or  T he  Pot  of  Basil.  In  his 
intensely  dramatic  portrait  of  Mme.  Mazarin,  in 
the  role  of  Electra,  however,  Fromkes  seems  to 
have  attained  values  nearly  approaching  Sargent’s 
portrait  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Ophelia.  It  is  at 
once  a  dramatic  document,  a  salient  character 
study  and  forceful  piece  of  technique — a  picture 
far  above  our  usual  expectations  in  a  “one-man” 
exhibition. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  Fromkes  exhibi¬ 
tion  wras  replaced  by  two  other  shows — one  of  the 


Courtesy  of  the  Ehrich  Galleries 

PORTRAIT  OF  AN 
UNKNOWN  MAN 


BY  BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 

1617-1682 


clever  sanguine  and  pastel  portraits  by  Virginia 
Hargreaves  Wood,  to  run  until  the  30th  of  the 
month,  and  another  of  the  oil  paintings  of  Jonas 
Lie,  a  Norwegian- American  painter.  This  last 
exhibition  comprises  fifteen  saliently  original  and 
forceful  canvases,  of  which  0  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  may  be  presented  next  month. 

The  Macbeth  Galleries  announce  some  interest¬ 
ing  events,  beginning  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  Robert  Henri,  comprising  a  collection  of 
marines,  landscapes  and  “wood  interiors” — a 
designation  by  which  are  to  be  understood  the 
glades  and  sylvan  vistas  of  the  forest  itself,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  distant  aspect  of  a 
countryside.  This  exhibition  will  last  from  the 
15th  to  the  31st  of  November,  and  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  bronzes 
by  American  sculptors,  through  December.  This 
will  form  an  interesting  divigation  from  paintings 
and  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  the  exhibits  should 
attract  no  small  amount  of  attention. 

With  no  definite  dates  given  as  yet  it  is  under- 
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In  the  Galleries 


Courtesy  of  the  Folsom  Galleries 

MME.  MAZARIN  BY  MAURICE 

as“electra”  FROMKES 


stood  that  several  important  “one-man”  shows 
will  occupy  the  galleries,  including  collections  of 
paintings  by  Frieseke,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Emil 
Carlson  and,  possibly,  Cecilia  Beaux,  with  a 
promise  of  an  Elihu  Vedder  show. 

At  the  Ehrich  Galleries,  characterized,  as  usual, 
by  their  collection  of  selected  old  masters,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  and  illustrate  a  very  important 
painting  by  Murillo — a  Portrait  of  an  Unknown 
Man — recently  acquired  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Ehrich  in 
Europe  and  bought  by  Sir  William  Van  Horn,  of 
Montreal.  It  is  a  canvas  of  marvelous  warmth 
and  depth — a  human  document  of  the  character 
and  personality  of  its  unknown  subject. 

The  galleries  of  Victor  G.  Fischer,  hung  at 
present  with  a  very  interesting  collection  of  eight¬ 
eenth  century  English  paintings,  contain  several 
rather  unusual  canvases.  Among  these  should  be 
noted  several  excellent  Raeburns,  that  great  rarity 
— a  landscape  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — and,  rarest 
of  all,  an  important  Turner,  “listed  and  en¬ 


graved,”  Oxford  from  Abingdon  Road ,  1818,  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  Sir  John  Fowler. 

As  was  announced  last  month  the  Berlin  Galler¬ 
ies  through  November  exhibited  a  remarkable 
collection  of  paintings,  drawings  and  lithographs 
by  Will  Rothenstein.  This  work,  particularly  the 
paintings,  possesses  a  curious  “transatlantic” 
quality  very  difficult  to  describe — one  could  never 
imagine  it  as  the  work  of  an  American.  The 
paintings,  landscapes  and  portraits  are  definite, 
yet  vague,  literal  yet  mystic,  of  a  quality  resem¬ 
bling,  if  anything,  the  paintings  of  James  Pryde 
and  William  Nicholson  in  England.  To  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  genius  of  Rothen¬ 
stein  (as,  indeed,  few  Americans  are),  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  should  be  a  revelation  and  a  sensation.  At 
the  close  of  this  exhibition  the  collection  of  origi¬ 
nal  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  will  be  rehung 
for  one  week,  to  give  place  in  their  turn  to  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  work  of  Charles  Conder,  a  European 
painter  of  no  less  individuality  and  genius  than 
Will  Rothenstein. 

The  new  galleries  of  Moulton  &  Ricketts  an¬ 
nounce  an  exhibition  of  the  recent  works  of  those 
five  men  who  became  known  as  the  “  Canon 
Painters”  from  their  joint  visit  to  the  great  Colo¬ 
rado  Canon — Daingerfield,  Potthast,  Parshall, 
F.  Ballard  Williams  and  Moran.  The  galleries  show 
at  present  an  interesting  collection  of  the  work  of  a 
new  but  promising  etcher — Albany  E.  Howarth. 

At  the  Montross  Galleries  the  exhibition  of  an¬ 
cient  Chinese  paintings,  dating  from  1368  to  1766, 
will  continue  through  November,  to  be  followed 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Robert  Reid.  The 
showing  of  the  early  Chinese  paintings  is  an  event 
of  unique  interest  among  the  fall  exhibitions,  and 
should  not  escape  the  attention  of  any  lovers  of 
Oriental  art. 

At  the  date  of  going  to  press  the  new  galleries  of 
Knoedler  &  Co.  were  still  in  such  a  state  of  incom¬ 
pletion  that  no  definite  announcements  as  to 
special  exhibitions  were  being  issued,  though  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  building  should  not  take 
place  later  than  the  first  of  December. 

Louis  Katz  is  to  open  “The  Thumb-Box  Sketch 
Exhibition”  on  November  27,  to  run  until  De¬ 
cember  16.  The  contributors,  about  150m  number, 
including  all  the  best-known  names  among  con¬ 
temporary  painters,  will  show  about  700  “Thumb- 
Box  Sketches.”  These  galleries  were  occupied 
from  the  nth  of  October  to  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember  with  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  recent 
paintings  of  Martha  Walter,  that  interpreter  of 
the  most  joyous  side  of  child  nature. 
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“I  knew  that 
Sanatogen 
would  build  you  up" 


THE  physician  who  advises  Sanatogen  acts  with 
confidence,  and  watches  with  confidence  for 
results,  because  he  is  dealing  with  known  ele¬ 
ments  of  reconstructive  power — because  he  has  seen 
these  elements  do  their  splendid  upbuilding  work. 


Hon.  Thomas  S.  Martin 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  writes: 

“  I  thoroughly  believe  in 
Sanatogen,  since  I  have  had 
occasion  to  test  its  benefi¬ 
cial  effects.” 

Prof.  C.  A.  Ewald 

of  Berlin  University,  Doc¬ 
tor  honoris  causa  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School, 
Baltimore,  writes: 

“I  can  say  that  I  have 
used  Sanatogen  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  (that  is,  in 
those  disturbances  of  meta¬ 
bolism  which  were  mainly 
of  a  nervous  or  neurasthenic 
origin),  and  have  obtained 
excellent  remits.” 

Prof.  Thos.  B.  Stillman, 
M.S.,  Ph.D. 

the  well-known  research 
chemist  of  Stevens  Insti- 
tu'e,  writes: 

“The  chemical  union  of 
the  constituents  of  Sanato¬ 
gen  is  a  true  one,  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  highest  skill  in 
the  formation  of  a  product 
containing  phosphorus  in 
the  organic  phosphate  con¬ 
dition,  and  so  combined  that 
digestion  and  assimilation 
of  Sanatogen  are  rendered 
complete  with  the  greatest 
ease. ” 

Amelia  E.  Barr 

the  well-known  popular 
authoress,  writes : 

'  ‘  I  send  my  sincere  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  marvelous  help 
1  have  derived  from  the  use 
of  Sanatogen.  When  I  com¬ 
menced  it  seven  weeks  ago. 
I  was  in  an  extremity  of 
nervous  weakness  brought 
on  by  long  continued  men¬ 
tal  work  accentuated  by  the 
shock  of  a  bad  fall  back¬ 
ward.  Slowly  at  first,  but 
surely,  it  steadied  and 
strengthened  me,  so  that 
now  I  have  almost  my  usual 
good  health.” 

John  Burroughs 

the  distinguished  natur¬ 
alist  and  author,  writes : 

”  I  am  sure  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  Sanato¬ 
gen.  My  sleep  is  fifty  per 
cent,  better  than  it  was  one 
year  ago,  and  my  mind  and 
strength  are  much  im¬ 
proved.”  _ 


The  physician  who  advises  Sanatogen  also  has  behind  him  the  written 
endorsement  of  15,000  other  practicing  physicians  who  testify  to  the 
vital  force,  the  nourishing,  renewing  action  of  this  remarkable  food-tonic. 

Sanatogen  is  science’s  logical  answer  to  the  call  of  the  nerves,  the  food 
answer  to  the  hunger  cry  of  impoverished  conditions,  however  these  con¬ 
ditions  may  have  been  brought  about,  by  fret,  illness,  stress  of  work, 
domestic,  business  or  social  exactions — with  distressing  results  in  sleep, 
in  appetite,  in  “blues,”  in  outlook  on  life. 

Sanatogen  meets  the  needs  behind  this  debilitation.  It  feeds ,  up¬ 
builds,  revitalizes  nerves  and  tissues — encouraging  brain  and  body  to 
develop  new  power. 

You  may  wisely  feel  the  confidence  bestowed  by  so  many  thousand 
men  of  science,  and  echoed  enthusiastically  by  so  many  other  thousands 
of  the  world’s  famous  men  and  women. 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  “  Our  Nerves  of  Tomorrow ” 

The  work  of  a  physician-author,  beautifully  illustrated,  which  tells  you  some  really  inter¬ 
esting  things  about  your  nervous  system,  facts  which  vitally  affect  your  well-being  and 
which  therefore  you  ought  to  know.  This  book  also  tells  the  story  of  Sanatogen  convinc¬ 
ingly  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  physician,  but  so  that  any  layman  can  understand  it. 

Sanatogen  is  sod  in  three  sizes:  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 

Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist — if  not  obtainable  from  him  sent  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  5,1  E*"N*^lfeRuK""n  s”  • 


THE  SHOP  OF  ROBERT  JARVIE 


MEAT  PLATTER 


Goldsmiths  Silversmiths 

We  design  and  make  gold  and  silver  plate 
and  special  pieces  in  metal.  Our  workman¬ 
ship  is  the  best  and  prices  are  moderate. 
You  may  secure  an  individual  piece,  hand- 
wrought,  at  no  greater  outlay  than  for  the 
best  commercial  silverware.  Scrap  silver 
and  gold  may  be  utilized. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  S  OF  HANDWROUGHT 
SILVER 

The  Shop  of  Robert  Jarvie 
1340  East  47th  Street  Chicago 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

“Period  Furnishings,”  by  C.  R.  Clif¬ 
ford.  (Clifford  &  Lawton,  New  York.) 
$5.00. 

This  book  purports  to  be  an  encyclope¬ 
dia  of  historic  furniture  and  decoration 
rather  than  a  treatise,  though  it  rather 
happily  presents  the  values  of  both.  It 
contains,  in  one  convenient  volume,  a  mass 
of  reference,  both  in  text  and  illustration, 
which  has  been  collected  from  many 
sources  and  arranged  chronologically. 


Illustration  from.  “Period  Furnishings ” 


LOUIS  XIV  PERIOD 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
works  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of 
the  book  are  either  quite  unobtainable  or 
very  rare,  and  of  a  sort  which  no  library 
will  allow  out  of  its  reference  room,  the  con¬ 
venience  to  either  students  or  practitioners 
of  decoration  is  significant. 

While  the  illustrations  cannot  be  said  to 
be  in  every  case  the  best  that  might  have 
been  chosen,  they  are  all  essentially  typical 
of  their  subjects,  and  all  described  by  accu¬ 
rate  attributions. 
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THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 
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The  dancers  of  the  orient 

invariably  chose  a  soft  rug  upon  which  to  display  the 
intricate  3teps  and  lithe  motions  of  the  Eastern  dances. 

We,  too,  need  rugs — rugs  of  artistic  Oriental  designs  and  soft  Oriental 
colorings — rugs  that  will  sink  harmoniously  into  the  color  scheme  of  our 
rooms — rugs  that  we  can  live  with  contentedly. 

d.  In  the 

DJlnttall  Arabic  53 tigs 

you  have  a  rug  of  wonderful  texture,  the  soft,  high, 
resilient  pile  sinking  luxuriously  under  the  foot.  In 
design  we  offer  you  close  imitations  of  beautiful  old 
Oriental  masterpieces  worked  out  in  their  rich,  mellow 
colorings.  The  length  of  pile  and  the  use  of  splendid 
material  insure  you  great  resistance  to  wear,  while 
our  dyes  are  subjected  to  rigid  tests  in  our  laboratory 
before  use. 

c  These  rugs  were  primarily  made  to  fill  the  need  of  those  in 
search  of  the  artistic  and  beautiful  as  we!!  as  durable,  who  cannot 
afford  a  high-priced  Oriental.  The  Whittall  method  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  taking  advantage  of  each  and  every  mechanical  improvement, 
is  able  to  produce  a  splendid  rug  at  a  moderate  price. 

<L  The  name  “Whittali’s”  woven  into  the  back  of  every  rug  and 
yard  of  carpet  is  your  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer’s  high  standard 
of  perfection. 

c  Send  for  our  booklet, 

“Oriental  Art  in  American  Rugs” 

with  its  splendid  descriptions  of  Oriental  design  and  its  beauti¬ 
ful  plates  of  Whittall  reproductions. 

We  will  send  it  free. 
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WHY  MAN  OF  TODAY 
IS  ONLY  50  PER  CENT.  EFFICIENT 

By  WALTER  GRIFFITH 


If  one  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  number  of  helpful, 
inspiring  and  informing  articles  one  sees  in  the  public  press  and 
magazines,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  increase  our  efficiency, 
he  must  believe  that  the  entire  American  Nation  is  striving 
for  such  an  end — 

And  this  is  so. 

The  American  Man,  because  the  race  is  swifter  every  day; 
competition  is  keener  and  the  stronger  the  man  the  greater 
his  capacity  to  win.  The  stronger  the  man  the  stronger  his 
will  and  brain,  and  the  greater  his  ability  to  match  wits  and 
win.  The  greater  his  confidence  in  himself  the  greater  the 
confidence  of  other  people  in  him,  the  keener  his  wit  and  the 
clearer  his  brain. 

The  American  Woman,  because  she  must  be  competent  to 
rear  and  manage  the  family  and  home,  and  take  all  the  thought 
and  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the  man,  whose 
present-day  business  burdens  are  all  that  he  can  carry. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  to  secure  that  efficiency?  Much 
mentally,  some  of  us  much  physically,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 

We  are  not  really  efficient  more  than  half  the  time.  Half 
the  time  blue  and  worried,  all  the  time  nervous,  some  of  the 
time  really  incapacitated  by  illness. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this — a  practical  reason,  one  that  has 
been  known  to  physicians  for  quite  a  period  and  will  be  known 
to  the  entire  world  ere  long. 

That  reason  is  that  the  human  system  does  not  and  will  not 
rid  itself  of  all  the  waste  which  it  accumulates  under  our  pres¬ 
ent  mode  of  living.  No  matter  how  regular  we  are,  the  food 
we  eat  and  the  sedentary  lives  we  live  (even  though  we  do  get 
some  exercise)  make  it  impossible;  just  as  impossible  as  it  is 
for  the  grate  of  a  stove  to  rid  itself  of  clinkers. 

And  the  waste  does  to  us  exactly  what  the  clinkers  do  to  the 
stove — make  the  fire  burn  low  and  inefficiently,  until  enough 
clinkers  have  accumulated,  and  then  prevent  its  burning 
at  all. 

It  has  been  our  habit,  after  this  waste  has  reduced  our  effi¬ 
ciency  about  75  per  cent.,  to  drug  ourselves;  or  after  we  have 
become  100  per  cent,  inefficient  through  illness,  to  still  further 
attempt  to  rid  ourselves  of  it  in  the  same  way — by  drugging. 

If  a  clock  is  not  cleaned  once  in  a  while  it  clogs  up  and  stops; 
the  same  way  with  an  engine,  because  of  the  residue  which  it, 
itself,  accumulates.  To  clean  the  clock  you  would  not  put 
acid  on  the  parts,  though  you  could  probably  find  one  that 
would  do  the  work,  nor  to  clean  the  engine  would  you  force  a 
cleaner  through  it  that  would  injure  its  parts;  yet  that  is  the 
process  you  employ  when  you  drug  the  system  to  rid  it  of  waste. 

You  would  clean  your  clock  and  engine  with  a  harmless 
cleanser  that  Nature  has  provided,  and  you  can  do  exactly  the 
same  for  yourself,  as  l  will  demonstrate  before  I  conclude. 

The  reason  that  a  physician’s  first  step  in  illness  is  to  purge 
the  system  is  that  no  medicine  can  take  effect  nor  can  the  sys¬ 
tem  work  properly  while  the  colon  (large  intestine)  is  clogged 
up.  If  the  colon  were  not  clogged  up  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  you  would  not  have  been  ill  at  all. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  the  clogging  process  to  reach  the 
stage  where  it  produces  real  illness,  but,  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes,  while  it  is  going  on  the  functions  are  not  working  so  as 
to  keep  us  up  to  “concert  pitch.”  Our  livers  are  sluggish,  we 
are  dull  and  heavy,  slight  or  severe  headaches  come  on,  our 
sleep  does  not  rest  us — in  short,  we  are  about  50  per  cent, 
efficient. 

And  if  this  condition  progresses  to  where  real  illness  devel¬ 
ops  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  form  that  illness  will  take, 
.because — 


The  blood  is  constantly  circulating  through  the  colon  and, 
taking  up  by  absorption  the  poisons  in  the  waste  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  it  distributes  them  throughout  the  system,  and  weakens 
it  so  that  we  are  subject  to  whatever  disease  is  most  prevalent. 

The  nature  of  the  illness  depends  on  our  own  little  weak¬ 
nesses  and  what  we  are  the  least  able  to  resist. 

These  facts  are  all  scientifically  correct  in  every  particular, 
and  it  has  often  surprised  me  that  they  are  not  more  generally 
known  and  appreciated.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  consider  the 
treatment  that  we  have  received  in  illness  to  realize  fully  how 
it  developed,  and  the  methods  used  to  remove  it. 

So  you  see  that  not  only  is  accumulated  waste  directly  and 
constantly  pulling  down  our  efficiency  by  making  our  blood 
poor  and  our  intellect  dull,  our  spirits  low  and  our  ambitions 
weak,  but  it  is  responsible  through  its  weakening  and  infecting 
processes  for  a  list  of  illnesses  that  if  catalogued  here  would 
seem  almost  unbelievable. 

It  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  that  very  expensive 
and  dangerous  complaint — appendicitis. 

If  we  can  successfully  eliminate  the  waste  all  our  functions 
work  properly  and  in  accord — there  are  no  poisons  being  taken 
up  by  the  blood,  so  it  is  pure  and  imparts  strength  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  instead  of  weakness;  there  is  nothing  to  clog 
up  the  system  and  make  us  bilious,  dull  and  nervously  fearful. 

With  everything  working  in  perfect  accord  and  without 
obstruction,  our  brains  are  clear,  our  entire  physical  being  is 
competent  to  respond  quickly  to  every  requirement,  and  we 
are  100  per  cent,  efficient. 

Now  this  waste  that  I  speak  of  cannot  be  thoroughly 
removed  by  drugs,  but  even  if  it  could  the  effect  of  these  drugs 
on  the  functions  is  very  unnatural,  and  if  continued  becomes  a 
periodical  necessity. 

Note  the  opinions  on  drugging  of  two  eminent  physicians: 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New  York  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  says:  “All  of  our  curative  agents  are 
poisons,  and,  as  a  consequence,  every  dose  diminishes  the 
patient’s  vitality.” 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  the  same  school,  says:  “All 
medicines  which  enter  the  circulation  posion  the  blood  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  the  poisons  that  produce  disease.” 

Now  the  internal  organism  can  be  kept  as  sweet  and  pure 
and  clean  as  the  external,  and  by  the  same  natural,  sane 
method — bathing.  By  the  proper  system  warm  water  can  be 
introduced  so  that  the  colon  is  perfectly  cleansed  and  kept  pure. 

There  is  no  violence  in  this  process;  it  seems  to  be  just  as 
normal  and  natural  as  washing  one’s  hands. 

Physicians  are  taking  it  up  more  widely  and  generally  every 
day,  and  it  seems  as  though  every  one  should  be  informed 
thoroughly  on  a  practice  which,  though  so  rational  and  simple, 
is  revolutionary  in  its  accomplishments. 

This  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to  write  of  exhaustively  in 
the  public  press,  but  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  has  prepared 
an  interesting  treatise  on  “Why  Man  of  Today  Is  Only  Fifty 
Per  Cent.  Efficient,”  which  treats  the  subject  very  exhaust¬ 
ively,  and  which  he  will  send  without  cost  to  any  one  address¬ 
ing  him  at  134  West  65th  Street,  New  York,  and  mentioning 
that  they  have  read  this  article  in  The  International 
Studio. 

Personally  I  am  enthusiastic  on  Internal  Bathing,  because 
I  have  seen  what  it  has  done  in  illness  as  well  as  in  health,  and 
I  believe  that  every  person  who  wishes  to  keep  in  as  near  a 
perfect  condition  as  is  humanly  possible  should  at  least  be 
informed  on  this  subject;  he  will  also  probably  learn  something 
about  himself  which  he  has  never  known  through  reading  the 
little  book  to  which  I  refer. 
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The  Kranich  8c  Bach  Player  Piano 

brings  into  the  home  the  joys  and  refining  influence  of  all 
musical  compositions  without  necessitating  any  previous  musi¬ 
cal  education. 

It  immediately  endows  its  owner— without  study  or  practice— with 
an  absolutely  technical  perfection  quite  impossible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  with  human  hands. 

With  its  marvelous  “Tri-Melodeme”  and  other  exclusive  devices, 
all  simple  and  easily  operated,  it  provides  means  for  personal 
control  and  expression  or  interpretation  not  excelled  by  the  ability 
of  the  most  famous  Concert  Pianists. 

Let  us  send,  without  cost  to  you,  two  handsome  booklets  describing  the 
KRANICH  &  BACH  Player  Piano— the  most  masterfully  constructed  and 
exquisitely  finished  musical  instrument  of  modern  times. 

KRANICH  &  BACH  EAST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET 
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Flints  Fine  Furniture 


GIFTS  BEARING  THE 
FLINT  TRADEMARK 


Attached  to  every  article  in  our  Holiday 
Exhibit  is  the  Flint  Trademark,  carrying  with 
it  our  inviolable  guarantee  of  superior  quality 
and  artistic  distinction. 


The  least  expensive  pieces  reveal  exquisite 
care  in  every  detail  of  construction,  harmony 
of  beautiful  line  and  purity  of  decoration- 

attributes  of  FLINTS  FINE  FURNITURE 

especially  appreciated  by  those  who  desire 
Holiday  Gifts  of  permanent  value. 


Our  TRADEMARK  and 
SEVENTY  YEARS’ 
REPUTATION  is  your 
GUARANTEE. 


Geo.  G  Flint  Co. 

43.4.7  West  zz-  St. 
24-26  West  24- St. 


ORIENTAL  RUG  BUYING 

It  costs  40%  on  the  average  to  market  a  rug  and  I  save  you  that  40% — and 
supply  undoctored  masterpieces.  Why  not  investigate  ?  The  following  extract 
from  a  banker’s  letter  is  proof  positive : 

“I  had  sent  up  to  my  house  about  ten  rugs,  placed  them  on  the  floor  beside  yours, 
and  compared  them  carefully  as  to  price  and  quality.  The  result  was  /  bought 
nine  af  your  rugs  and  none  of  the  others. " — A  banker ’s  word. 

Write  for  more  facts  ;  ask  for  booklet. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  Major  U.S.  A.,  Retired,  120  Cayuga  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
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THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY 

WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

Hondreds  of  Unbiased  Commendations  establish  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  new  work  as  the  SUPREME  AUTHORITY 

Dr.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  Princeton:  “A  most  serviceable  and  trust¬ 
worthy  dictionary. '  ’ 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  Novelist,  London:  “A  resource  for  the 
mind,  and  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  uncertain  intelligence.  I  prize  this 
great  book  with  the  miser’s  regard  ” 

NEAV  YORK  SUN  :  “Notaword  or  a  definitionin  which  some  change 
for  improvement  has  not  been  made.” 

400,000  WORDS  DEFINED.  COST  $400,000. 
6,000  ILLUSTRATIONS.  2,700  PAGES 

Write  for  sample  pages,  full  particulars,  etc.  Name 
The  Studio  and  receive  FREE  a  set  of  pocket  maps 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  book  is  well  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
most  captious  criticism  as  to  the  scope  of 
its  contents  as  well  as  in  the  clarity  of  its 
arrangement,  and  it  is  prefaced  by  certain 
charts  which  are  of  valuable  assistance  for 
quick  reference.  One  chronological  chart 
traces  the  development  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  from  the  year  iooo  b.c.  to  1800 
a.d.,  while  another  classifies  the  period 
styles  by  centuries. 

In  works  of  this  sort  it  has  been  con¬ 
tended  that  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
arts  of  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria  and  the 
Orient  is  of  no  practical  value,  but  the  fact 
cannot  be  disputed  that  a  study  of  these  is 
by  no  means  unimportant  to  the  adequate 
understanding  of  subsequent  styles.  And 
when  a  running  commentary  of  analytical 
and  descriptive  text  accompanies  the  plates 
it  is  possible  to  form,  with  very  little  study, 
a  perfectly  sufficient  acquaintance  with  all 
that  it  is  practically  necessary  to  know  of 
primitive  and  early  art. 

Beyond  this  point,  as  is  quite  logical,  the 
“Period  Furnishings”  is  even  more  pro- 


Illustration  from  “ Period  Furnishings ” 
LOUIS  XIV,  1643-1715 


fusely  illustrated,  through  French, English, 
Italian  and  German  Gothic.  Throughout 
there  are  running  comments  and  illustra¬ 
tions  incident  to  the  development  of  floral 
motives  in  textile  fabrics,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  various  periods  and  pro¬ 
gressions  in  the  practice  of  tapestry  weav¬ 
ing.  It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  this  art 
coincidentally  with  the  development  of  fur¬ 
niture,  architecture  and  decoration  through 
successive  ages  in  various  countries. 

The  Great  Renaissance  is  very  carefully 
divided  and  its  characteristics  analyzed, 
with  copious  and  detailed  illustrations, 
through  its  contemporary  manifestations 
in  Italy,  France,  England,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Spain.  The  discussion  of  the 
style  in  England  deals,  of  course,  with 
those  local  developments  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  popularly  known  as  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean,  with  their  transition  to  more 
classic  ideals  under  Inigo  Jones.  The  rise, 
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A  real  tiled  bathroom 

No  imitation  of  tile  in  a  bathroom  can  take  the  place  of 
the  real  tile.  When  it  comes  to  resisting  dampness  and 
steam,  no  surface  is  so  impervious,  and  when  it  comes  to 
making  an  attractive  white  or  delicately  tinted  bathroom, 
nothing  can  give  the  effect  of  tile. 

In  our  booklet,  “Tile  for  the  Bathroom,”  are  some  interesting  facts  about  the  actual  cost  of  tile. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  comparative  inexpensiveness  of  tile.  This  booklet  is  sent  free  to  home 
builders,  as  are  also  the  following:  “Tiles  for  Fireplaces,”  “Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry,” 
“Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor.”  You  would  do  well  to  read  them  before  perfecting  your  plans. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 

Room  1 8,  Reeves  Building,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


WANTED 

BACK  NUMBERS 

INTERNATIONAL 

•STUDIO 


TBh& 

INTERNATIONAL 
•  STUDIO 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

110-114.  West  Thirty  Second  Street 
NCW  YORK • 

*5  Monthly  •  30  cts.  V 

Yearly  Subscription.  S3®  Postpaid 


MARCH,  1910  FEBRUARY,  1911 

We  will  pay  50  cents  each  for  a  certain  number 
of  copies  received  in  good  condition.  Do  not 

mail  copies  without  writing  to  us  first. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Let  the  pleasant  memories  that  you  have  brought  back  from 
your  Italian  visits  to  the  famous  gardens  of  Italy  be  recalled  to 
you  by  the  reproductions  of  Old  World  masterpieces  that  adorn 
your  estate. 

We  reproduce  them  in  Pompeian  Stone,  an  artificial  product  that 
is  made  to  closely  resemble  marble  and  is  far  less  expensive. 

During  the  winter  months  when  you  are  determining  upon 
improvements  for  your  country  place  you  should  have  our  cata¬ 
logue  I)  with  its  HIM)  suggestions  at  hand.  Send  for  it  today. 
Booklet,  “City  Back  Yards,”  will  interest  city  dwellers. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

220  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FACTORY,  Astoria,  Long  Island 

New  York  Selling  Agents:  Recceri  Florentine  Terra  Cotta 
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Gifts  from  the  Orient 

as  Displayed  by  VANTINFl  S 

H  ave  Beauty  and  Individuality 

IN  THE  East,  the  products  of  Oriental  crafts¬ 
manship  are  gathered  at  Bazaars  and  Fairs.  In 
America — Vantine’s  is  the  Treasure  House  of 
the  best  the  Orient  offers.  At  no  other  place  in  all 
the  World  can  be  found  so  many  gift  suggestions. 

The  Oriental  follows  no  set  pattern — his  work 
expresses  individuality.  Exclusive,  unique,  artistic 
--these  gift  articles  collected  by  Vantine  cannot  be 
measured  by  price,  and  will  reflect  your  careful 
thought  in  choosing. 

Y ou  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  Christmas 
displays.  If,  perchance,  you  cannot,  we  have  saved 
for  you  a  copy  of  “ Gifts  from  the  Far  East,”  a 
book  illustrating  over  200  moderately  priced  ar¬ 
ticles.  Your  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Mention  International  Studio. 


Oriental  Rugs 

Drapery  and  Wall  Fabrics 

Dress  Silks 

Oriental  Perf  umes 

Ivories,  Bronzes 

Porcelains,  Teas 

Oriental  Jewelry,  Fans,  Screens 


ml  The  Ori< 


The  Oriental  Store. 


Broadway, bet.  18th  and  19th  Streets 
New  York  City 

Also  Boston  and  Philadelphia 


DAVIS  &  SANFORD 

The  Only  Artist-Photographers  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Copies  of  old  Photographs,  Daguerreotypes,  Paintings.  Every  order,  regardless  of  size, 
given  the  most  painstaking,  individual  attention. 

SITTINGS  FROM  LIFE  WITH  IDEAL  RESULTS 

Mr.  Davis  gives  his  personal  attention  to  every  pose 

Genuine  Carbon  Prints  are  made  at  this  Studio.  27  Monotones  to  select  from.  Special 
attention  is  asked  to  our  Water  Colors,  Miniatures  and  Large  Portraits.  We  employ  real 
artists.  Visitors  to  Studio  welcome. 


development  andconsummationof  the  vari¬ 
ous  Renaissance  styles  are  further  shown- 
by  a  tabular  chronological  and  historical 
chart. 

This  brings  the  student  to  the  “William 
and  Mary”  period,  and  launches  him  with 
the  year  1667,  at  the  beginning  of  the  work 
of  the  famous  “French  Regencies,”  a 
“period  style”  of  which  adaptations  and 
copies  find  perennial  popularity  in  all 
countries. 


Illustration  from  “Period  Furnishings” 


ITALIAN  STUCCO  ORNAMENT 

Through  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV,  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  the  development  and 
expression  of  decorations  and  furnishings  is 
traced  up  to  the  transitional  period  of  the 
Directoire,  which  led  to  the  work  of  the 
“  Empire.” 

Queen  Anne,  Georgian,  Chippendale 
(with  its  Chinese  variations),  Hepple- 
white,  Sheraton  and  the  brothers  Adam 
are  successively  discussed  and  illustrated, 
which  brings  the  subject  matter  of  the  book 
up  to  the  modern  developments  of  decora¬ 
tion  and  furniture,  as  expressed  by'  William 
Morris,  Biedermeier  and  the  exponents  of 
I’Art  Nouveau  and  the  “mission.” 

For  a  comprehensive  yet  concise  study' 
of  period  work  Mr.  Clifford’s  book  should 
prove  of  great  practical  value,  either  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the 
principal  “period”  characteristics,  or  to 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  graphic  review 
of  previous  studies.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the 
subject — its  salient  and  essential  points  at 
a  glance. 

The  National  Arts  Club  held  its  sixth 
annual  exhibition  of  books  of  the  year, 
original  illustrations,  manuscripts,  bind¬ 
ings  and  posters,  from  the  8th  to  the  30th 
of  November.  These  exhibitions  have  been 
very  interesting  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  the  exhibits  and  the  constantly  rising 
standard  that  is  evidenced  in  printed  art. 
The  leading  books  of  the  year  are  massed 
in  one  convenient  place,  where  they  can  be 
seen  and  examined  by  the  book-loving 
public. 

Such  exhibitions  as  these,  furthermore, 
afford  an  opportunity  to  study  the  original 
drawings  of  many  of  the  cleverest  illustra¬ 
tors  and  the  work  of  many  designers  of 
decorative  printing  which  never  occupies 
the  general  galleries. 
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mi  from 
a  hot  room 
into  the  cold 


after  the  ball, 
from  the  opera, 
or  any  evening 
function,  the 
immediate  cold 
chill  has  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  those 
who  wear 
Cooper’s  “Spring- 
Needle”  Fine  Win- 
ter-WeightW  orsted 
Underwear. 

The  fineness  of  the 
yarn,  the  Cooper  pat¬ 
ented  “Spring-  Needle” 
method  of  making  the  non-ir¬ 
ritating,  elastic  fabric  that  makes 
possible  the  perfection  of  a  clinging  fit,  give  pro¬ 
tection  at  every  point,  keeping  out  the  chill,  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  warmth.  The  underwear  for  persons  of 
fine  habits  in  dress. 

Cooper’s  is  made  in  union  and  two-piece  suits 
in  fine  Worsteds,  Silk  Lisle  and  Cotton  in  all  the 
popular  weights  and  colors.  Union  Suits,  $1.50  to 
#5.  Shirts  and  Drawers,  #1  to  #2.50  each. 

Samples  of  “Spring-Needle”  Fabric  and  Illustrated 
Booklet  of  styles  and  prices.  Write  for  them  today. 

COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

A.  J.  Cooper,  President  (  DERBY RIBBED 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 

Bennington.  Vt. 


THE  peculiarity  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Rug  business  as  we 
conduct  it  is  that  we  guaran¬ 
tee  in  writing  the  dyes,  mate¬ 
rial,  weaving,  condition  and 
durability  of  even  the  most 
inexpensive  rug. 

Our  illustrated  handbook, 
“Oriental  Rugs,”  is  described 
by  one  of  the  most  competent 
critics  in  America  as  being, 
“Exceedingly  lucid,  practi¬ 
cal,  compact  and  to  the 
point.”  Shall  we  send  you  a 
copy  ?  A  nominal  charge  of 
fifty  cents  is  made  to  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  printing  and 
postage.  The  information  in 
it  is  worth  one  hundred  times 
that  amount. 


A.  U.  Dilley&Company 


Incorporated 

NEW  YORK:  «13  FIFTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON  :  407  B0YLST0N  STREET 
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In  the  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
the  galleries  are  lighted  by  means  of  FRINK 
REFLECTORS  of  special  drawn  bronze. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET 


I.  P.  FRINK,  24th  St.  and  10th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Erected  by  Harrison  Granite  Co.,  in  St.  Agnes  Cemetery,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT  characterizes  our  de 
signing  and  workmanship — whether  ornate  or 
simple.  Our  constant  aim  is  something  better 
than  first  class.  Illustrated  booklet  mailed 
upon  request. 

HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 

Dept.  1 1 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Resident  Representatives : 

H.  Lawson,  4941  Osage  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H .  L.  Davis,  1206  East  Adams  St. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
George  Simpson,  4  Buhl  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 
R.  S.  Morrison,  801  Baltimore  Bid'  g,  Chicago,  111. 

Works:  Barre.Vt. 


Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 

A  series  of  500  subjects.  1,000  subjects  on  Italian  Art  and  500  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Sculpture  (von  Mach).  Size,  x  8  inches.  1  cent  each,  or  80  cents 

per  hundred.  Send  2 -cent  stamp  for  catalogue 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  16  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


HONOLULU  and  the  VOLCANO 

THE  TRIP  MOST  COMPELLING  and  worthwhile,  excell¬ 
ing  all  others  for  novelty  and  pleasure.  The  volcano  of  Kilauea 
— the  largest  in  the  world — is  tremendously  active.  It  is  now 
possible  to  make  this  desirable  trip  with  SPEED  and  comfort, 
and  the  price  is  low,  J 1 10  first  class,  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
and  back,  and  $45.50  for  side  trip  from  Honolulu  to  volcano,  in¬ 
cluding  rail  and  auto  to  Kilauea,  hotel  at  Hilo,  also  Volcano 
House.  No  other  trip  compares  with  this.  Be  sure  to  visit  the 
island,  and  DO  IT  NOW,  while  the  volcano  is  active.  S.  S. 
SIERRA  (10,000  tons  displacement)  sails  Nov.  25,  Dec.  16, 
Tan.  6,  Jan.  27.  Write  or  wire  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  673  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Silences  of  the  Moon 

By  HENRY  LAW  WEBB 

Cloth.  i2mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents. 

A  book  to  refresh  the  mind  beset  by  dull  actual  things , 
and  weary  of  their  tiresome  pressure.  It  opens  a  door 
upon  prospects  of  great  space. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 


SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


T^OOK  REVIEWS 

"Art  in  France,”  by  Louis 
Hourticq,  Agrege  de  l’Universite.  In¬ 
spector  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  City  of  Paris. 
i8mo.  Profusely  illustrated.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.)  $1.50  net. 

Because  the  variety  of  French  art  invites 
to  special  studies  rather  than  to  general 
appreciations  che  art  of  France  has  never 
been  treated  as  a  whole,  save  in  treatises  on 
universal  art,  or  in  general  histories.  The 
function  of  this  handbook,  though  it  can¬ 
not  pursue  the  phenomena  of  the  artistic 
spirit  into  all  its  objective  ramifications,  is 
to  trace  and  explain  the  innate  subjective 
characteristics  which  no  fashion  in  external 
forms  can  wholly  disguise.  The  author’s 
endeavor  is  to  show  that  the  underlying 
character  of  French  art  is  no  less  persistent 
and  apparent  than  that  of  other  nations, 
and  points  out  to  his  readers  its  essential 
unity,  in  spite  of  those  superficial  varia¬ 
tions  which  are  so  obvious.  A  survey  of 
the  history  of  French  art  suffices  to  show 
us  what  has  been  the  special  conception  of 
art  formed  by  successive  generations.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  art  was  exclusively 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  texts  contain 
only  passing  allusions  to  its  monuments. 
After  the  Renaissance  it  becomes  more  in¬ 
dependent,  and  a  special  literature  is  de¬ 
voted  to  it.  Finally,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  century  of  history,  not  only 
contemporary  art,  but  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  the  past,  interested  amateurs  and 
scholars.  The  most  instructive  of  these 
works  on  French  art  have  been  quoted  in 
this  book,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  to 
which  they  refer,  arranged  in  the  following 
order — original  documents,  general  works, 
works  on  architecture,  sculpture,  painting 
and  the  minor  arts.  The  volume  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts — Christian  Arts, 
Classical  Art,  Modern  Art.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  very  numerous,  both  full-page  and 
scattered  throughout  the  text,  and  there  is 
a  colored  frontispiece  of  the  Marquise  de 
Boglione  by  Natier,  from  the  collection  of 
the  Marquis  de  Chaponay. 

“Chats  on  Old  Pewter.  By  H.  J. 
L.  J.  Masse,  M.A.  8vo.  Ninety-one  Il¬ 
lustrations.  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.)  $2.00  net. 

Mr.  Masse  is  already  the  author  of  a 
standard  work  on  pewter  plate,  and  the 
organizer  of  two  important  exhibitions  of 
pewter  at  Clifford's  Inn  Hall,  in  1904  and 
1908.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Masse 
deals  with  pewter  generally,  and  aims  at 
making  his  book  a  useful  guide  to  collect¬ 
ors.  Special  features  are:  A  list  of  pew- 
terers  from  1550  to  1824,  compiled  from 
every  available  source;  an  index  of  the 
touches  according  to  the  chief  devices 
found  in  them;  a  brief  bibliography,  a 
glossary  and  a  list  of  prices.  Mr.  Masse 
offers  advice  to  collectors,  stating  that  in 
making  a  collection  the  wiser  course  will  be 
to  specialize,  either  in  English,  Scottish, 
Irish  or,  possibly,  foreign  specimens,  and 
if  need  be  to  confine  the  collection  to 
either  domestic  or  to  ecclesiastical  pewter, 
as  no  one  can  hope  to  make  a  representa¬ 
tive  collection  of  even  half  the  articles  that 
have  been  made  in  pewter  in  England  or, 
for  that  matter,  abroad.  He  warns  the 
collector  against  dealers’  and  makers’ 
dodges  and  devices,  and  against  takes. 
Recipes  are  given  for  the  care  and  repair  of 
pewter 
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Artistic  Christmas  Cards 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  send  you  10  cards  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1.20,  postpaid.  They  bear  holiday  greetings 
ot  high  literary  quality.  The  designs  and  hand¬ 
coloring  are  the  best.  They  are  cards  you  may  be 
proud  to  send  to  your  friends.  Catalog  upon  req  uest. 

THE  SHOP  OF  ROBERT  JARVIE 
1340  EAST  47th  STREET  •:  ::  CHICAGO 


We  specialize  in  the  construction  of  reinforced 

CONCRETE  HOUSES 

Comfortable,  artistic,  sanitary,  germ  proof  and 
permanent — houses  that  are  homes 
Water  supply,  roads,  house  and  garage  covered 
by  a  single  contract,  if  desired 
Cost  Guaranteed  Send  for  Illustrated  [Booklet 

BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES,  Engineer  and  Builder 
17  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


“The  Classic  Point  of  View.”  Six 
Lectures  on  Painting.  Delivered  on  the 
Scammon  Foundation  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  in  the  Year  1911.  By  Kenyon 
Cox.  i2mo.  32  Illustrations.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.)  $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  describes  this  work  as 
a  definitive  credo — a  detailed  and  explicit 
confession  of  artistic  faith.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  a  clear  statement  of  what  the  author 
believes  and  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to 
painting;  of  what  he  takes  to  be  the  malady 
of  modern  art,  and  of  where  he  looks  for  the 
remedy  for  it.  The  subjects  are  The 
Classic  Spirit,  The  Subject  in  Art,  Design, 
Drawing,  Light  and  Shade  and  Color, 
Technique.  The  audience  that  the  author 
designs  to  reach  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
viz.,  those  young  artists  who  have,  to  some 
extent,  the  future  of  American  art  in  their 
hands,  and  that  general  public  whose  in¬ 
fluence  upon  our  art,  exercised  through  its 
patronage  and  appreciation  or  its  refusal  of 
patronage  and  appreciation,  must  be  no 
less  real  though  less  direct.  Not  the  least- 
attractive  feature  of  the  book  are  the  full- 
page  illustrations,  reproductions  from  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  a  reproduction 
of  E.  H.  Blashfield’s  picture  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Court  House  of  Washington  Laying 
Down  His  Commission,  a  copy  of  the  Wins¬ 
low  Homer  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  etc. 


T 


HE  ART  IN  TRADES  CLUB 


The  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Art 
in  Trades  Club,  eaten  at  the  Hotel  Martin¬ 
ique,  in  New  York,  on  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  2  celebrated  the  success  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  means  much  for  the  future  of 
industrial  art  in  the  United  States.  This 
organization  is  composed  of  men  actually 
in  trade,  whose  avowed  object  it  is  to  com¬ 
mercialize  art,  to  capture  the  elusive  god¬ 
dess  who  “freezes  us  hopeless  as  we  enter 
in  ”  (with  partial  apologies  to  William  Wat¬ 
son)  and  make  her  the  handmaiden  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce. 

The  Art  in  Trades  Club  is  an  association 
of  business  men  who  know  that  art  is  a  vital 
element  in  their  business.  The  objects  of 
the  club  are: 

To  bring  into  association  men  engaged  in 
or  interested  in  the  arts  and  art  trades  for 
mutual  advancement  and  study;  to  study 
the  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  trades 
connected  with  the  decoration  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  buildings;  to  harmonize  commercial 
activity  with  the  growing  art  tendencies  of 
the  present  time;  to  foster  feeling  and  taste 
for  art  expression  in  general,  and  to 
strengthen  the  natural  bond  between  those 
thus  allied  by  fellowship  and  a  community 
of  interests. 

The  toastmaster  at  the  dinner  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Sloane  Coffin  and  the  speakers  were 
Henry  W.  Kent,  Edwin  S.  Grover,  Lock- 
wood  De  Forest,  Frank  Alvah  Parsons, 
Charles  Aubrey  Eaton. 

The  provisional  programme  of  illus¬ 
trated  talks  announced  for  the  year  was: 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hunter,  Wednesday,  Nov.  15, 
at  eight  o’clock,  in  Room  304  of  the  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  318  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  on  “Tapestries  and  Other  Weaves,” 
with  many  lantern  illustrations  showing 
texture  and  process. 

Mr.  William  Clifford,  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  at  eight  o’clock,  in  the  library  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Eighty-second  Street,  on  “Books  on  Deco¬ 


r  rench — German 
Spanish — Italian 

Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE  METHOD 

Combined  with 

Rosenthal’s  Practical  Lingulstry 


Going  Abroad  ?  Prepare  now  to  enhance  the  pleasure  and  value 
of  your  trip.  Learn  the  language  of  the  country  you  expect  to  visit.  This 
method  iB  especially  adapted  for  foreign  travel.  It  includes  a  tourist’s 
conversational  trip  through  the  country,  of  the  language  you  select.  You 
simply  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  at  spare  moments. 
In  a  surprisingly  short  time  you  speak  a  new  language. 


Send  for  Interesting  Booklet  and  Testimonials 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

Nil  Metropolis  building,  Broadway  and  ltlth  Street,  N. 
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Send  IS  Cents  for  Booklet 
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5  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City 
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THREAD  are  made  seam- 

3  less,  of  pure  wool 

allCi  or  camel's  hair, 

inanywidthupto 

RUGS  16  FEET 

and  in  any  length,  color  or  combin¬ 
ation  of  colors.  65  regular  shades 
— any  other  shading  made  to  match. 
Send  for  color  card  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THREAD 

AN  D 

THRUM 

RUGS 

*•  You  choose 
the  colors,  wo’ 
mak  ©  tho  rug.' 

Thread  &  Thrum  Work  Shop 

H  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

5Q  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  tl  OC 

COPPER  PLATE.  IN  CORRECT  SCRIPT  ■■fcil 

THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR  YOUB  MONEY  REFUNDED 

SAMPLE  CARDS  OR  WEDDING  INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 

S.V.,.,  HOSKINS  phila. 

934  CHESTNUT  STRFFT 

MISSES 

WH1TTREDGE&BARR0WS 

Interior  Decoration 

Wall  Papers,  Materials,  Furnitnre 
4  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


CORTINAPHONE 


Original  Phonographic  Language  System 

ENGLISH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  FRENCH 

or  any  other  language  can  be  learned  quickly  and  easily  by 
the  Cortina-Phone  method.  You  learn  the  foreign  language 
justasyou  learnedyour  mother  tongue, 
by  listening  to  it.  You  will  find 
it  a  pleasure  instead  of  work. 
Write  for  FREE  booklet  to¬ 
day  telling  about  EASY 
payment  plan. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY 
OF  LANGUAGES 
Established  1882 
540  Cortina  Bldg. 
44  W.  84th  St.,  N.Y. 
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THE  reception  accorded  to  the  Special  Number 
of  “The  Studio”  dealing  with  the  Peasant  Art 
of  Sweden,  Lapland  and  Iceland  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
subject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  many. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  will  deal  with  a  region  in 
which  Peasant  Art  is  still  a  vital  force,  although  here,  too,  the 
products  of  the  factory  are  steadily  gaining  ground.  It  is  a  region 
of  unique  interest  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  races  inhabiting 
it.  Besides  the  two  great  races  forming  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion — the  Germans  in  Austria  and  Transylvania  and  the 
Magyars  in  Hungary — there  are  several  branches  of  the  great 
Slav  race — the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  their  near  kindred  and 
neighbors,  the  Slovacks  ;  the  Croatians  and  Slovenes  (the  former 
constituting  the  bulk  of  thepopulationof  the  provinces  of  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  etc.),  and  the  Ruthenians 
of  Galicia — and  finally  the  Roumanians  in  the  south  of  Hungary. 

THE  EDITION  IS  STRICTLY  LIMITED 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Color  and  Half-Tone  Reproductions.  Quarto.  Cloth, 
$3.00  net;  postage,  35  cents.  Paper,  $2.50  net;  postage,  25  cents 


JUST  ISSUED 

PEASANT  ART  IN 
AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY 

Special  Autumn  Number  of  "The  Studio,’’  1911 


Previously  Published— PEASANT  ART  IN  SWEDEN,  ICE¬ 
LAND  and  LAPLAND.  Cloth,  $3.00  net;  postage,  35  cents 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  ::  NEW  YORK 
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ORIENTAL  RUGS 

Rugs  of  distinction  in  unusual 
sizes  to  meet  decorative  needs. 
Artistic  rugs  for  holiday  gifts — 
moderate  cost. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN 

Incorporated 

8  West  38th  Street  New  York  City 


Rookwood  Faience  Wainscot — In  Colored  Mat  Glazes 

ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO.,  Cincinnati 

Eastern  Office:  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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You  know  the  generalfame  of  these  Prints, 
the  acknowledged  standard  of  art  reproduc¬ 
tion.  We  send  them  on  approval — through 
the  art  stores  or  direct,  as  you  wish.  Our 
patrons  find  this  a  convenient  way  to  select 
their  gifts  for 

Ch  ristmas 

New  Year’s,  birthdays,  etc.  Of  their  high 
quality  Mr.  Abbey  lumself  said:  “I  could 
not  wish  better.”  They  range  in  price  from 
50  cents  to  S50.00.  New  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  nearly  400  cuts — practically  a  Hand¬ 
book  of  American  Art,  sent  for  25  cents 
(stamps  accepted) :  this  cost  deducted  from 
purchase  of  the  Prints. 

Exhibitions  for  schools,  clubs,  churches. 
Family  Portraits  on  private  order  from  da¬ 
guerreotypes,  old  photographs,  etc. 


COITIS  t  CAMEBON 


128  Pierce  Bldg., 

Opp.  Public  Library 


11  da- 

boston] 


INFANTA  MARGUERITA 
The  Louvre,  Paris 


Painting  Proofs 

(Facsimile  Reproductions  on  Linen  Canvas) 

bring  the  world’s  great  masterpieces  to  your  very  door,  give 
untold  pleasure  to  yourself  and  friends  and  culture  to  your 
children,  at  the  same  time  lending  a  suggestion  of  refinement 
and  good  taste  to  the  home  unattainable  in  any  other  way. 
Write  for  Booklet  A,  telling  of  these  wonderful  reproductions 
of  the  world’s  greatest  paintings. 

SEND  50  CENTS  and  we  will  supply  seven  beautiful 
color  prints  with  description  of  masterpieces  available  in 
Painting  Proof  form. 

BROWN-ROBERTSON  COMPANY 
23  Union  Square  -----  New  York 


V  f  Christmas 
Catalog  Is  Ready 

Wonderful  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  1,000  toys  and 
games.  Let  the  Kiddies  see 
the  pictures  and  you’ll  know 
instantly  what  will  please 
them  most . 

Over  50  pages  of  our  gen¬ 
eral  winter  catalog  are  de¬ 
voted  to  Christmas  sugges¬ 
tions.  Ask  for  that,  too. 

Both  are  free  on  request. 

Write  us  today:  ‘‘Send 
Christmas  Catalog  No.  72.’’ 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
New  York 


CLARK-ELLI5 

eryoioe 

I7WHSTH.  ST.  NEVN  YORK 
GEQR6E  E.  CLARK Si  JOHN  G.  ELUS 

Hand-wrought  Jewelry,  Silver¬ 
ware  and  Metalwork,  suitable 
for  gifts  or  other  purposes.  The 
design  and  execution  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces  or  sets  a  specialty. 


rative  Subjects,”  illustrated  by  the  books 
themselves,  among  them  first  editions  of 
Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton, 
Adam,  the  great  Vienna  rug  book,  the  Gri- 
miana  Breviary,  all  the  important  port¬ 
folios  showing  tapestries  in  color,  etc. 

These  talks  are  to  be  followed  by  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Kent,  Mr. 
Joseph  Breck,  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  Mr. 
Harry  Wearne,  Mr.  Frank  Alvah  Parsons, 
Mr.  Eisele,  Mr.  C.  F.  Williams,  Mr.  John 
W.  Alexander,  and  visits  to  the  Herter 
Studios,  the  Period  Rooms  of  the  Masonic 
Temple,  the  Spanish  Museum  and  the 
magnificent  residence  of  Senator  Clark. 

All  men  of  good  character  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts  will  be  welcomed  as  members  of 
the  club  and  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  V.  Mooney, 
of  J.  H.  Thorpe  &  Company,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Perhaps  the  chief  charms  of  Christmas 
gifts  from  the  Orient  lie  in  their  individu¬ 
ality  and  in  their  great  variety.  Individ¬ 
ual  Christmas  presents  are  always  sought 
in  preference  to  impersonal  or  ordinary 
things,  and  it  is  no  less  essential  to  have  a 
variety  to  choose  from  as  well,  for  we  usu¬ 
ally  feel  that  each  of  our  several  friends  is 
deserving  of  an  especially  appropriate  pres¬ 
ent  to  himself. 

There  are  exquisite  cloisonnes,  bronzes, 
ivories,  porcelains — things  of  beauty  and 
often  of  beauty  and  utility  combined. 
There  are  bits  of  rare  jewelry,  and  wonder¬ 
ful  lamp  shades,  which  glow  like  jewels 
themselves. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  variety  and  charm  of  these  gifts  from 
the  Orient,  though  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  exist  for  selection  may  be 
suggested. 

There  are  wonderful  textiles  and  em¬ 
broideries,  there  are  all  kinds  of  porcelains, 
from  delicate  Satsuma  ware  to  large  um¬ 
brella  jars  and  lamp  bases.  The  ivories 
include  all  manner  of  intricately  carved 
bits,  from  cabinet  specimens  to  more  utili¬ 
tarian  pieces  for  umbrella  handles,  toilet 
articles  and  the  like.  The  bronzes  have  as 
wide  a  range  as  do  the  wood  carvings.  Of 
course,  there  are  rugs — one  of  the  most 
marvelous  of  the  many  expressions  of  Ori¬ 
ental  art — and  interestingly  fashioned  fur¬ 
niture. 

Nor  should  the  opportunity  for  smaller 
gifts  be  overlooked — gifts  of  delicate  Ori¬ 
ental  confections,  rare  teas  and  subtle  per¬ 
fumes.  It  would  almost  seem  that  these 
were  prepared  in  the  East  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  exchange  gifts,  so  far  is  their  ap¬ 
pearance  from  that  of  any  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  products.  Each  sweetmeat,  tea  or 
perfume,  be  the  quantity  ever  so  small,  is 
put  up  in  some  fascinating  form — some 
package  which,  in  the  early  days  of  “the 
China  trade”  would  have  been  a  treasured 
gift  in  itself. 

And  for  the  same  reason  that  a  grace¬ 
ful  word  of  presentation  makes  a  Christmas 
gift  doubly  acceptable,  so  a  dainty  pack¬ 
age  seems  to  carry  a  personal  note  ad¬ 
mirably  in  keeping  with  the  season.  For 
the  giving  of  gifts  must  have  originated 
in  the  East,  so  many  ceremonies  are  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  so  varied  are  the  beau¬ 
tiful  things  which  seem  made  only  to  express 
the  spirit  of  giving. 
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Two^vchting  (ruses) 

::  ISiS 

ID  iTtllTIWl  AlTll 


Vi  a 

AZORES 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS  and 
yiLLEFRANCHE 

January  10 
February  —  1 

Also  Regular  Sailings  from 

NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON  to 

MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS 

By  the  Superb  Twin-Screw 
Steamers 

“CRETIC  ”  “CANOPIC” 

Full  Particulars  on  Request 

White  Star  Line 

9  Broadway,  New  York 
OFFICES  and  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 


By  the  New 
Triple-Screw 
Steamship 

☆ 

Laurentic' 

The  Largest 
Steamer  Ever 
Sent  to  the 
Caribbean 


PANAMAlittttL 

and* 

South 

America 

CALLING  AT 
ALL  POINTS 
ofinterest 

en  ROUTE  , 


SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK 

January  20 
February  24 

EACH  CRUISE  THIRTY=ONE  DAYS 

$150  and  Upward 


Booklet  and  Itineraries  on  Request 

Pleasure  Cruise  Department 

9  Broadway,  New  York 
OFFICES  and  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 


PICTURESQUE  NAPLES  J 


I  BEAUTIFUL  TRINIDAD 


l&judierfoocfcer  Crust  Company 

LEGAL  DEPOSITARY  FOR  STATE,  CITY  AND  COURT  FUNDS 


Transacts  a  General  Trust  and  Banking  Business. 

Receives  Deposits  Subject  to  Check  and  Allows  Interest  on  Daily  Balances. 

Issues  Certificates  of  Deposit  at  Special  Rates  of  Interest. 

Makes  Loans  on  Approved  Securities. 

Issues  Travelers’  Letters  of  Credit  and  Foreign  Drafts  and  Transfers  Money  by  Cable. 
Accepts  the  Custody  of  Securities,  Collecting  Income  and  Crediting  or  Remitting  as  Directed. 
Acts  as  Guardian,  Trustee,  Executor  or  Administrator  of  Estates,  also  as  Receiver,  Registrar,  Transfer  of 
Fiscal  Agent  for  States,  Cities,  Towns,  Railroads  and  other  Corporations. 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  of  Knickerbocker  Safe  Deposit  Company  at  all  Offices. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

Friday,  September  29,  1911 

ASSETS  LIABILITIES 


Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks 
Bonds  and  other  Securities 
Demand  Loans  -  -  -  - 

Time  Loans  ----- 
Bonds  and  Mortgages  -  - 

Real  Estate,  Banking  Houses 
Accrued  Interest  Receivable 


$10,980,226.34 

11,981,179.34 

3.375.208.56 
12,239,760.49 

3.244.360.57 
4,285,657.05 

360,965.91 


$46,467,358.26 


Capital  Stock  ------  $3,181,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  5,846,037.43 
Unconverted  “B”  Certificates  57,000.00 

Total  Capital  and  Surplus  $9,084  037.43 

Due  Depositors .  37,093,531.06 

Dividend  Checks  Outstanding  120.00 

Reserved  for  Taxes,  Etc.  -  -  67,577.93 

Accrued  Interest  Payable  -  -  222,091.84 

$46,467,358.26 


_ 
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Clir  UaMutn  tplaper-iptano 

offers  two-thirds  of  genius'  equipment:  Suppleness  of  execution  with  the  power  to  produce  musical 
effects  artistically . 

T1  le  other  third  is  personality. 

It  invites  you  to  express  the  soul  and  color  in  music  as  you  feel  them.  It  emancipates 
you  from  mechanical  tyranny,  permitting  spontaneous  and  independent  effects  of  beauty 
wholly  new  to  player  music-making. 

“In  playing  the  Baldwin  Player-Piano,”  said  a  famous  pianist,  “one  really  does  share  the 
artist’s  sensation  of  ‘doing  it  all  himself.’  ” 

“THE  BALDWIN  FLAYER-PIANO” — this  book  sent  on  request 


New  York 
8  E.  34th  Street 

Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn’a  St. 


(Ik  ibi  (fanpnu 


CINCINNATI 
142  West  Fourth  Street 


Chicago  St.  Louis 

323  So.  Wabash  Ave.  1111  Olive  Street 

Louisville  Denver 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave.  1626  California  St. 


San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 


